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ings for the Army’s 
Attacking Eagles 


Attack from the air... by keeping their equipment at the 
Cotton serves the Paratroopers as highest point of efficiency. 


they capture and hold strategic In the Wet End of Textile Finish- 
airports and bases. ing, Butterworth Machines ate 


It is Cotton that supplies the heavy —— day ~ —” ye 

tapes and parachute belts that safe- en a See " a. 

guard air-borne Infantry. Colored i 0 to every mill secking 
1 chutes of mercerized cotton bring ‘0. 2cnleve increased productive 
0 


guns, ammunition and supplies efficiency ... of to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 
Army purchases of parachute fabrics 


totalled 50 million yards in a single = Fo Pte — _— — 
of equipment now | month... And the production job ‘OF VTCnance production are aval: 
in use in the wet | is getting bigger every day. able to help you solve your finish- 


end of textile fin- ing problem. Let our experience 
ishing cannot oper- | The terrific strain on mechanical serve you now. 


ate at a profit in | equipment calls for careful main- 


competition with | tenance to prevent slow downs. H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


modern machines. pi : : Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
*Proved by Research Mill engineers and superintendents Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 


are guarding against this danger In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Our factory produces a full line of approved 


ALIZARINE 


and 


ANTHRANOL CHROME COLORS 
FOR OD SERVICE SHADES 


eo} 


ANTHRACENE NAVY BLUE SWR 


Wwe 








For Fast Navy Blues and Bottom for Indigo Dyeing 
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CHEMICALS and FINISHING MATERIALS 
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COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


CO. 215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 

1820 : FACTORIES: 

N.C. CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. * NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
Ont 


BRANCHES: 
Ashland, Massachusetts 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. © 635 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. © 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. ® 304 E. Moreland St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 
an 2 December 7, 1942 Ill 





The American Dye Industry has proven the 
force and determination of an industry at 
war-has made its vital contribution to a 
country at war through highest quality 
dyestuffs for America’s fighting men. 


While concentrating all energy and inge- 
nuity on this war job, we've also recognized 
the future significance of every chemical 
experiment and improvement. 


AAP joins you in directing all progress and 
advancement which results from war-time 


demands and war-time emergencies to the 


development of a stronger, more competent 
dyestuffs industry in a world of peace. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 Union Square « New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Charlotte; N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
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THE 
CITY OF 
HAPPINESS 
LIES 
IN 
THE 
STATE OF MIND 





Trade Mark 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 





Our staff of Chemists and our fully equipped laboratories are always 


at the service of our customers for the solution of mill problems. 
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CHEMICALS... 


... @ bulletin about chemicals that can =e 





be supplied now in commercial amounts 





ARBIDE and Carbon Chemicals Corporation pro- 
duces more than 160 synthetic organic chemicals. 
and the supply situation among these products is con- 
stantly changing. Right now a number of them, includ- 
ing those described here, can be supplied in L.c.]. quan- 
tities. Some are available now because they are co- 
products in the making of other chemicals being used 
for high priority applications. Others are on hand be- 
cause customers’ plants have shifted to war production 
or cannot get other raw materials to go with them. 
Before making a decision that depends on the supply 
of one of our products, check with us. Our technical 
service staff can give you up-to-the-minute information 
on delivery dates, quantities available, and necessary 
priority ratings. They can supply you with technical 
data on the chemicals we make, and can help you in 
the selection of replacements for unavailable materials. 
At the time this magazine went to press these chemi- 
cals listed here . . . and a number of others . . . could 
be supplied in Lc.l. quantities. If you are interested 
in obtaining quantities of any of them, write or wire 
immediately since the supply situation may change at 


any time. 


For information concerning the use of these chemicals address 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


CC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


December 7, 1942 






Diethyl “Cellosolve” is a stable ether 
that boils at 121.4°C. Since it dissolves both 
oils and water, it is a good mutual solvent, and 
it can be used with detergents and wetting 
agents of limited water solubility to prevent 
gelling or clouding in dilute solutions. 





















Ethylbutyl Acetate is a colorless liquid 
that boils at 162.4°C. Resembling amy] acetate 
in many of its properties and having the same 
toluene nitrocellulose dilution ratio (2.1), it 
is used as a moderately high boiling solvent 
in lacquers and synthetic resin finishes. Its 
evaporation rate is somewhat slower than that 
of amyl acetate; therefore, lacquers made with 
Ethylbutyl Acetate form smooth high-gloss 
films with little tendency to blush or orange 
peel. Ethylbutyl Acetate can also be used in 
nitrocellulose printing inks. 












Isophorone is a high-boiling (215.2°C.) 
cyclic ketone with properties similar to those 
of cyclohexanone. It is the most powerful 
solvent known for polyvinyl chloride resins. 
Its carbonyl groups can be reacted with alde- 
hydes, hydrocyanic acid, amines, and _ nitro- 
gen derivatives, and it forms halogen, mercap- 
tan, halogen acid, and alkyl amine addition 
products. 
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Nineteen thirty - nine! 
That was the year Hitler 
started on his romp 





through Europe. And 
that was the year Mathieson introduced synthetic 
salt cake to the kraft paper industry. October, 
to be exact. At that time shipments of ordinary 
salt cake from Europe, which had supplied 
about half the salt cake required for our kraft 
pulping operations, were cut off by the war. 
Except for the timely intervention of Mathieson 
Synthetic Salt Cake, which has since proved 
itself superior to ordinary salt cake, there 
might have been a serious dislocation in the 
kraft paper industry. 


How serious the threatened 
dislocation might have been, 
no one knows. But the 
gravity of the situation has 
been high-lighted by subse- 





quent reports on the importance of paper and 
pulp products in the war effort. “So vital is 
paper in waging war,” an authoritative source 
states, “it is estimated that the present struggle 
would be forced to stop within 60 days if the 


supply of pulp and its many products were 
cut off.” 







CHEMICALS 


Substitute for 
Scarcity 


MATHIESON 








Among those products are 60,000 tons of kraft 
paper, required to interleave armor plate and 


cold rolled steel... 30.000 tons of kraft to 


package shells and high explosives ... and an 
entire carload of blueprint paper to design one 
modern aircraft carrier! All this in addition 
to thousands of tons of paper required for 
other wartime purposes—notably to package the 
“tools” of war and to record its innumerable 
decisions and directives, at home and in the 


field. 


An exclusive Mathieson 
product, synthetic salt cake 
is but one of the many aids 
to American industry 
developed by Mathieson 
chemists and engineers. 
Sodium Chlorite, another new Mathieson product, 





is widely used by the pulp and paper and textile 
industries as a bleaching and processing agent. 
And in Chlorine, Caustic Soda, Soda Ash and 
Ammonia, the Mathieson Alkali Works has made 
available not only to the paper industry but to 
all U.S. war industries four heavy-duty industrial 
chemicals that are vital to victory. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (iInc.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


LIQUID CHLORINE...SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA 
... BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER 
... HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and 
AQUA ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS . . . SYNTHETIC 
SALT CAKE...DRY ICE...CARBONIC GAS...SODIUM 
CHLORITE PRODUCTS. 
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= PERMANENT CELLULOSE FINISH 





Is Adding Strength and Serviceability to 
















n 
, * MOSQUITO NETTINGS * CAMOUFLAGE NETTINGS 
e Marquisette Tricot Lace 
e 
: Over 50,000,000 yards of these fabrics, plain These are important Ceglin features: 
and colored, finished with Ceglin, have been e A truly permanent finish 
- delivered for military use. Ceglin (permanent e Increased fabric tensile strength 
e cellulose finish) meets all requirements for e Increased abrasion resistance 
’ alas i . 
; permanence of finish, stabilization of shrink- ° Stabilized shrinkage and stretching 
. age, resistance to slippage, etc. e Increased resistance to slippage or dis- 
3, tortion 
t Ceglin provides greater fabric strength and ; , ; 
’ e Exceptional binder for pigment colors 
€ serviceabilit cause it permanently rein- 
iceability because it permanently rei : ) 
t. e Suitable for use with water repelling and 
d forces each thread. It is so firmly anchored to mildew proofing agents 
le each fiber, that is fast even to kier boiling. 
0 Ceglin may be applied before boil-off .. . 


Ceglin has built an established reputation 
during mercerization ... before or after 
Cesngh ihe qananeive wie on snany syypes of dyeing . . . before or after bleaching . . . or 


fabrics, including sheets, table damasks, as a final finish. It is available in either dry 


shirtings, dress goods, etc. or solution form. 










Manufactured by 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
General Sales Offices: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 


*Product and processes patented 










Selling Agents: AQUA-SEC CORPORATION - 1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW 


AND 
, URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


FOR SOAKING AND SIZING 
RAYON HOSIERY YARNS 


— A proven series of textile processing 
yl products for the rayon hosiery trade — 


the result of many months of intensive 


testing in cooperation with leading hos- 
iery mills. % These products cover all processes — 
solvent coning or soaking as well as water solutions. 
* They require no change in your regular throwing 
methods or equipment.% They are easy to use, eco- 


nomical. For the complete details, ask the Houghton 


; n 
ou are using @ ; : 
ely Man, or write direct to — 


cil for coning oF soaking, 


you'll want to investigate E. F. HOUGHTON & co. 
RAYLUBRICS. When 303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 


writing, please describe 1301 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 


your processing — 


ences. 


HOUGHTON 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Uncle Sam’s fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 
wartime problems .. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 


FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 


FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types AQUAROL* Produces a water-repellent finish 


of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, 


on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and 


proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. mildew resistance . . used in a single bath 


CULOFIX L* For preventing color-bleed AC treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 


in water of direct dyed cotton. i water-repellency and fire-resistance. 
N 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 


Necember 7, 1942 
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PROTELA 


PREVENTS TEXTILE DESTRUCTION and WASTE 
DUE to MOLD and MILDEW 


Especially adapted for use on all vegetable fibre fabrics including 


those made of cotton, linen, jute, sisal, hemp, paper. 


PROTELA is now being used to prolong the life of critical materials 
by preventing rotting due to mold and mildew. PROTELA has been 
tried, tested, and proved its merit under the most stringent climatic 


conditions. 


Investigate PROTELA’S advantages for every product exposed to 


mold and mildew. 


SPARE FOR THE WAR EFFORT: USE 





A Product of 


Ali Chemical Corporation 


9 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON. INC. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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THE DYESTUFF 


Yesterday... 


ee years ago the need for color was 
_/ urgent. European sources of supply had been 
shut off and America’s textile industry was threat- 
ened with a desperate situation unless it could 
get dyes quickly. 

This brought about the birth of a new American 
industry—dyestuffs. It was little realized at the 


time how vital a part this infant was to play in the 


American scheme of living. The early struggles of 


the newcomer to survive were many. During its 
weakest years the textile industry fostered the in- 
fant, assisting in its development through helpful 
advice and guidance. It aided the dyestuff indus- 
try in establishing products for which the need 
was greatest and by accepting these products it 
gave the necessary impetus to further research 
and planning. 

The colors first manufactured left much to be 
desired, but textile mills were patient. They co- 


operated whole-heartedly and only a few years 


elapsed before manufacturers were turning out 
dyestuffs of highest quality, satisfactorily fulfill. 
ing requirements. The youthful industry kept 


growing—ever stronger 





making an increasingly 
broader range of important products. Initial pro- 
duction of anthraquinone and thioindigoid deriv. 
ative vat colors was well received by dyers and 
printers and the period 1920 to 1930 represented 
a decade of rapid growth. Complete lines of direct, 
developed, sulfur and acid colors were introduced, 
and subsequent years witnessed further expan- 


sion in the vat color field. 


Development of the organic chemicals industry 
was paralleled by the growth in chemical educa- 
tion. Many of the chemists, chemical engineers 
and technicians trained during this period became 
leaders of the industry. The future was brighi, 
the horizons were broad, the opportunities un- 
limited for the betterment of existing products 


and the development of new ones. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) ORGANIC CH 
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y/ orld War Il—the United States has at its 
command a complete, integrated and self- 
sufficient organic chemical and dyestuffs indus- 
try, supplying great quantities of vital materials 
essential to the war effort. Its importance to our 
national welfare and security is further empha- 
sized through its contribution of highly trained 
chemical engineering and technical personnel to 
the many chemical, munitions and powder plants 
necessary to carry on a global war. 

The dyestuffs industry is supplying the armed 
forces with the fastest colors available which 
meet the rigid requirements for durability and 
service. In addition, there are over 1200 colors 
available for use in the manufacture of permissible 
and essential civilian textiles, paper, leather, 
paint, rubber and other products. Other important 
contributions to the nation’s economy resulting 


from research in the dvestuffs field are neoprene 


chloroprene rubber, synthetic camphor, pharma- 
ceutical chemicals, refrigerants and air condition- 
ing chemicals, tetraethyl lead, textile and dyeing 
assistants, and water repellents. 

The infant industry has reached maturity, 
shouldering its burden well. As far as chemicals 
and dyes ar concerned, this country need no 
longer fear the consequences of isolation. This 
has been proved by the events of the past 12 
months. Substitutions may occasionally be neces- 
sary because of priorities, allocations and other 
wartime contingencies but the dyestuff industry 
will do its utmost to satisfy all demands for colors. 
Du Pont is proud of the part it has played in 
the growth and development of the American 
dyestuffs industry. When the world is again at 
peace, lessons of the last thirty years will have 


served to give America — Better Things for 


Better Living... through Chemistry. 











INWAR | 
AS IN PEACE 


COMMONWEALTH 


...serves the textile industry 
with quality 
DYESTUFFS * DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


a Or 





The textile industry is playing an ever Through the experience gained in 
increasing role in America’s war pro- peacetime, Commonwealth is today 
duction. And this new type of war able to serve textile processors and 
presents new, difficult and far-reaching finishers with quality products that 
problems that must be solved. meet rigid government specifications. 


A IVA JIN wy at 


COLOR and CHEMICAL CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY. Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets. Brooklyn. N Y 
BRANCHES Philadelphia © Chicago °* Gloversville * Montreal Canada 
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CIBA COMPANY, INC. 














On the Accuracy 


and Reproducibility 


of Fading Tests 


...in the 


FADING EFFECT DUPLICATION 


Seg 


PROGRESSIVE 
FADING 


bas 
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PROGRESSIVE 
FADING 
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SLIGHT PROG. 
FADING 


Aucolrited | 


@ The laboratory of a large user of textile products 
exposed ee of cotton and rayon dyeings in the 
“National” XV unit for periods of 10, 20 and 40 
hours. On those samples where progressive fading 
was expected, the tests showed results equal to or 
better than any obtained with other methods of test. 
Where no fading was indicated, no fading occurred 
in the XV unit. At a later date duplicate samples of 


ACCURACY AND REPRODUCIBILITY 
OF FADING TESTS REQUIRE 


* A Light Source of Uniform High Intensity and Daylight Quality. 
* Adjustable Humidity Conditions in the Sample Chamber. 


The light source of the “National” XV unit is the sunshine carbon 
are. The radiation from this are closely approximates natural 
sunlight in spectral energy distribution. The arc is automatically 
controlled to vary no more than 14 ampere from the determined 
current value. Since voltage is fixed, this assures a uniform 
intensity and quality of radiation. 

Humidity in the XV unit is adjustable by means of a thermo- 
statically regulated heater which vaporizes water from a trough 
below the samples; the humidity is thus maintained at the 
selected value. 


Procurable on priority rating in accordance with 
regulations in effect at time order is placed. 


HW rite for your copy of bulletin describing this unit. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Chicago e@ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco 


KX 





the materials were run for periods of time corre- 
sponding to those of the original test. In every case 
duplication of results was pronounced very satisfac- 
tory by the technicians who analyzed the results. 

his is only one of a considerable number of such 
reports received by us recently. It indicates the suc- 
cess which is being achieved with the XV unit in the 
accelerated fading of textiles. 


UNITED 
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Water-Proofing Agents for Government Work 


SANDOR Secs wosss we 
ANDOE Se 


BOSTON, MASS. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. © PATERSON, N. J. ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ PROVIDENCE, R. I. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL, ¢ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SANDOZ 
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Our 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
The 
CONSERVATION OF 
ESSENTIAL 


FATS and OILS 


BILDEX 


Write or call for information 


WATSON-PARK COMPANY 


2) (ODA 1D) 20, (Os En , CD RE © 0 OD  (@) 2.600 Lyd a yO) :(@) pO MOF .0. 9.00), CU ED 1201 @ >) US LIV 


Main Offic sah caplet lMeraolaw 
261 Franklin Street wes 1c Lowell Junction 
Boston. Mass WW, fotsi3 
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WATER REPELLENT and MILDEW -RESIST ANT 
for Tent Ducks, Percales ‘and Other Fabrics 


PROOFING 


For OLD - MILDEW - and - ROT 
4 All Ganvas Products 


Burlap gandbageine 
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WHAT FIBRE ? 





But you can get the answer quick —with 


COLOTEX B_ 


THE UNIVERSAL TEXTILE INDICATOR 
FOR NATURAL AND ALL SYNTHETIC FIBRES 





This is an ALL-AMERICAN product, always in stock, JUST DIPIT...DRYIT... 
readily obtainable. Simply immerse bleached fibres in THE COLOR IS THE ANSWER 
Colotex B liquid, rinse and dry, and compare the shade 







with the Color Chart supplied with the Indicator. Spe- 
cific and positive color reaction is given in one immer- 
sion, identifying ANY textile fibre, including NYLON, 
ARALAC and VINYON, whether in the form of single 
or mixed fibres. COLOTEX B can be used again and 
again until exhausted. 

Sold in 1 oz. and 4 oz. Bottles. 


McCABE CHEMICAL CO... 


Manufacturing Chemists 


16 MELVILLE PLACE, IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 







Send for 
1 oz. Zest bottle 


Price 9.00 
















We inuitle your attention to our other products for the textile industry: 
MIRACLE WHITE PIGMENT (for discharge printing) ¢ TEXTILE FINISHES 
e ¢ SCOURING AIDS e BOIL-OFF COMPOUNDS e« GOVERNMENT SPECI- 
FICATION FINISHES T-1212, CCC-D-746, EBP—170B. 
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WW ITH the use of KELTEX—the modern 
thickening agent made especially 
for use in the Textile Industry—you get 
good color yield 
excellent penetration 
no mark-off trouble 
no scratching 
low per unit cost 


uniform quality 


You’ll Like KELTEX 


REFINED 
ALGIN 
PRODUCT 


‘KELCO COMPANY 


75 East Wacker Drive, CHICAGO — 31 Nassau Street, NEW YORK — 530 West Sixth Street, LOS ANGELES 
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WORSTEDS 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 





PHILADELPHIA BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
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Production \S NOT ONLY ESSENTIAL 
BUT VITAL TO THE MAINTENANCE OF THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ARMY ON EARTH. 


THE NEW Sat-Agua-GYast AND 
Supertitefast DYES ARE MATERIALLY 
ASSISTING THIS WAR EFFORT ON COTTON 
AND COTTON-WOOL TEXTILES, WITH A 
MINIMUM OF DYEING TIME AND MAXIMUM 
EFFICIENCY. 


LET US PROVE THEIR FASTNESS TO LIGHT, : 
WASHING AND FULLING ON YOUR OWN | 
FABRICS. 

| 


Althouse Chemical Company 
Reading, Pa. 
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ALROPEL P ALROPEL DC-I ALROPEL CU 


Water-repellent. Used on 
O.D. poplins and twills for 
army uniforms. 


Water-repellent and mildew- 
proof. Used on sand _ fly 
netting, mosquito netting. 
jungle hammocks and web- 
bings. 


Water-repellent and mildew- 
proof. Used on army shelter 
tents. 


The Alropel series is compatible with most cation-active 
softeners ... gives excellent results with Ceglin-processed 
goods ... gives an exceptionally high rating in spray and 
hydrostatic tests. 


Samples and technical information sent on request. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Providence, R. |. Tel. Williams 3000 
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than ever with its resources intact and potentialities expdnded Machines of destruction 


will be converted into engings of creation. American industky will continue to use all hands 
and pour forth an abundande of products that will be needed by exhausted nations ss Out 
of our eflorts to meet today’ emergencies will come unique liscoveries that will contribute 
vastly to the life of tomorrow. Every hour we are moving Iaster toward that Vew MHorld 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION *® NEW YORK 














It never nains but IT SCORES! 


Since the outbreak of hostilities, our research laboratories 
have been engaged in developing textile chemicals which 
directly contribute to the war effort. Textarid*—originally 
developed as an ideal water repellent and mildew resistant 
for use in processing fabrics—has found many fields of spe- 
cialized use in textiles supplied to every branch of our armed 
forces. With Textarid, shelter tent ducks are fortified against 
the inroads of weather. Balloon cloth, webbing, mosquito 
netting—all are made more durable, more serviceable by the 
treatment that began in the Sonneborn research laboratories. 
For the duration, war orders come first. But making more 
durable, more serviceable things for civilians will also help 
our war effort. Every request for Textarid information will 
receive prompt and individual attention. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Where Quality Counis— Count on Sonnebomm 
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PROCESSED 


WATER REPELLENT 





TEXTARID D-586 


The one-unit water repellent and mildew 
resistant for finishers of percales, ducks, 
webbing and mosquito netting. 


TEXTARID 599 


A concentrated water repellent for processing 
denim barrack cloth and balloon cloth. 


TEXTARID 616 


A solvent type water repellent producing 
highly effective reproofing results. Specifi- 
cally designed for the dry cleaning industry. 


TEXTARID 629 


Solvent-type water repellent conforming to 
government specification PQD 115A. 


TEXARID CS 


A mildew-proofed water repellent for proc- 
essing U. S. Army shelter tent ducks. 


TEXTARID SPECIAL 


Ideal water repellent where mildew proofing 
is not required. For cotton, rayon, acetate, 
woolen and Aralac fabrics. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, JINC., New york, N.Y. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Oil Refiners for the Textile Industry 


Plant and Laboratories, Nutley, N. J. 
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Refineries, Petrolia and Franklin, Pa 
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TEXTILE CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES OF PROVEN MERIT 
EXTENSIVELY USED FOR SPECIAL GOVERNMENT FABRICS 


PERMAPAR 


PRODUCTS 





PERMA TERGE 


A highly efficient scouring compound for use on all types of spun rayon, rayon 
sheers, rayon crepes, pigment and bright yarn crepes and taffetas. Scouring 
with Perma Terge also softens and swells the fibre. This compound is especially 
recommended for jig work. Now in use for special Government fabrics. 


PERMA PAR R 


An improved permanent Cat-ion Active Finish—Imparts to all types of fabrics a 


heavy, smooth softness and mellow hand. Extensively used in Government 
work. 


PERMA PAR K 


A superior two-purpose “boil-off” compound and softener. Tends to swell and 
soften fibres besides “boiling-off.” Used also as an addition to the dyebath for 


better penetration and dispersion giving increased dye solubility and color 
value. 


PERMA PAR SOL 


A compound having a strong wetting, penetrating, dispersing, emulsifying and 
cleaning properties. A valuable assistant for low temperature and pad dyeing 
and an excellent cleansing agent for goods that contain graphite, loom grease, 
mineral and vegetable lubricating oils. 


VAPOLINE 


A wool carding oil for oiling loose wool or shoddy. Makes perfect and stable 
emulsions in water. 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORP. 


PLANT, LABORATORIES & WAREHOUSES at LYNDHURST, NEW JERSEY 


New England Representatives: E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence. R. I. 
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REPORTER PASSES 
QUARTER CENTURY MARK 


The Birth and Growth of American Dyestuff Reporter—Events 
Leading to the Formation of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists 


A. P. HOWES 


HE first issue of -\MERICAN DyrsTUFF REPORTER 

appeared on October 8, 1917. It was a little 16 

page newspaper without cover, 6 x 9 inches in size, 
published once a week, and conceived purely as a propa- 
ganda medium for the then infant American dyestuff in- 
lustry. It made no pretense to technical aspirations but 
was confined solely to news and editorial matter with an 
occasional reprint article when needed to fill up space. 
From this modest beginning the publication has grown to 
its current size and scope. 


No “Anniversary Number” 


At this point, if times were normal, we should un- 
loubtedly have followed contemporary publishing practice 
by producing an elaborate “25th Anniversary Number” 
wherein our friends and advertisers would have been in- 
vited to join us in commemorating the quarter century 
mark of the American Dyestuff Industry. However, in 
view of the present preoccupation of everyone with the 
business of winning the war, we felt it to be not only wiser 
but more patriotic to defer such an effort until after the 
task of the moment is successfully accomplished. When 
this consummation has been achieved we shall reconsider 
the question of producing a combined “Anniversary and 
Victory Number.” 

However, the quarter century mark would seem to be 
an opportune moment to put on record the various events 
which marked the inception and development of the ReE- 
PORTER simply as a matter of record for the future. Such 
an account will of necessity be very largely personal and 
[ apologize in advance for the biographical slant. 

In the summer of 1916, the writer was employed by 
the Hewitt Publishing Corporation as advertising man- 
ager and editorial director of a monthly magazine known 
as Dry Goods Guide, now extinct. This publication was 
circulated to the retail department stores of the country and 
endeavored to cover all of the problems attendant upon 
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dry goods merchandising. Separate sections were main- 
tained for various departments such as piece goods, car- 
pets, ready-to-wear and so on. 

It will be recalled that at that time the country was in 
the throes of an acute dyestuff shortage occasioned by the 
Atlantic blockade attendant upon the first World War. 
Prior to the outbreak of this conflict, American textile 
manufacturers had been almost solely dependent upon 
foreign sources for their supplies of dyestuffs. Only a very 
few of the commonest bulk colors were manufactured in 
America and these few in turn were for the most part pro- 
duced from foreign made intermediates. 

Consequently, soon after the outbreak of war, an acute 
shortage of all types of coloring materials faced our tex- 
tile consumers. Existing stocks of European colors were 
sold and re-sold at constantly advancing prices, adulterated, 
misrepresented and mis-used. The few unreliable prod- 
ucts of the small American dvestuff manufacturing concerns 
which existed were eagerly snapped up and used for all 
manner of purposes for which they. were not intended. 

Mushroom dyestuff manufacturing companies, which in 
many cases consisted of little more than a few kettles in an 
unused shed, sprang up over night. These concerns were 
almost always directed by some German chemist who 
claimed to have the “secrets” of manufacture by heart. The 
products evolved were woeful prototypes of the standard 
supplies now produced by the American dyestuff industry. 

The net result of all this was that textile manufacturers 
of every description seized upon any coloring matter ob- 
tainable in an endeavor to make their products sightly and 
saleable. That textiles so processed failed to stand even 
the briefest exposure to the light of day, that they faded 
and bled in the first washing and that they were generally 
unsatisfactory in practically ‘all cases, is no occasion for 
surprise. 

While the cause of this dissatisfaction with the avail 
able dyestuffs was thoroughly understood by the technical 
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fraternity, the retailers and consumers of the country knew 
nothing of the vast amount of painstaking experiment and 
labor inherent in the production of finished dyes. As a 
result they condemned all products of American manu- 
facture and eagerly awaited the conclusion of the war when 
they hoped it would be possible once more to obtain foreign 
supplies. 
Embryo of the Reporter 


Under these circumstances it was quite obvious that an 
educational campaign directed to retailers and consumers 
was necessary if the infant American industry was to have 
the slightest hope of survival. Accordingly, we of the Dry 
Goods Guide began publication of articles designed to ex- 
plain the situation in elementary language to our readers 
—the retailers of the country. These efforts attracted con- 
siderable attention from our subscribers and, somewhat to 
our surprise, from the struggling dyestuff manufacturers 
as well. 

In the issue of Dry Goods Guide for July, 1916, there 
appears a quarter page advertisement of Marden, Orth & 
Hastings Co.—a large general jobbing house which ex- 
isted at that time and which was handling considerable dye- 
stuffs along with its other merchandise. This was the first 
appearance of a dyestuff advertisement in the Guide and 
was submitted to us, as I recall, without any solicitation 
but simply as an evidence of the concern’s appreciation of 
the editorial attitude we had adopted. 

In the following month, August 1916, we inaugurated 
in the Guide a formal dyestuffs department. The initial 
article, entitled “The Dye Situation,’ was written by H. 
Gardner McKerrow, then employed by Marden, Orth & 
Hastings Co. and later to become advertising manager of 
National Aniline & Chemical Company. In this issue there 
are also advertisements from A. Klipstein & Company and 
Logwood Products Corporation. Mr. McKerrow’s article 
was, incidentally, the first appeal for tariff protection for 
the dyestuff industry which appeared in Dry Goods Guide. 

During succeeding months, the department increased in 
size and new advertisers began to appear. Among the early 
ones were Ernst Zobel Company, John Campbell & Co.. 
Williamsburg Chemical Company, National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Dicks, David & Broadfoot and New 
York Color & Chemical Company. 


Reeser Joins Staff of Reporter’s Predecessor 


Early in 1916 a young man named Reeser called upon 
Mr. Hewitt, President of the corporation publishing the 
Dry Goods Guide, with a letter of introduction from his 
father, a life-long friend of Mr. Hewitt. This young man 
was referred to the writer by Mr. Hewitt, and I employed 
him as an advertising solicitor for the Guide and thereby 
began an association which has persisted to the present 
day, as Mr. Reeser is now advertising manager of AMERI- 
cAN DyestuFF REporTER and Secretary of the Howes Pub- 
lishing Company. 

An interesting commentary on the character of the dve- 
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stuff department produced by the Dry Goods Guide is the 
fact that the issue for November 1916 carries as its lead- 
ing article a very profound and seemingly authoritative 
dissertation entitled “The American Dye Industry” by 
Myron Drew Reeser. Just where he obtained the material 
for this article even he does not now recall. 

In the issue for December of that year, however, there 
is a really competent and intelligent survey of the entire 
situation written by I. F. Stone who was then president 
of the newly formed National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany. This is the first really comprehensive and authori- 
tative brief for tariff protection of the infant industry which 
appeared in the pages of the Reporter’s predecessor. 

The general interest in the dyestuffs section of the Dry 
Goods Guide as well as the amount of advertising support- 
ing it, continued to increase during the early months of 
1917. By early summer it seemed obvious to the write: 
that the purposes covered by this section could be much 
better served through the publication of a separate medium 
which could be inexpensively produced and widely circu- 
lated throughout the textile field at more frequent intervals 
and at a cost considerably less than would be necessary were 
the entire issue of Dry Goods Guide to be so distributed. 

Accordingly, I began to discuss this idea as occasion 
offered with our advertisers and others who had shown in- 
terest in the subject. The result was that by mid-summer 
the Hewitt Publishing Company was definitely committed 
to the production of a small weekly newspaper whose ac 
tual publication should begin just as soon as necessary 
groundwork had been done. 


National Aniline Godfather to Reporter 


An interesting incident which occurred at about this 
time and which undoubtedly had considerable influence 
upon the actual launching of AMERICAN DyeEsTUFF Re 
PORTER, occurred in the late summer of 1917 when the 
writer received a telephone call from A. H. Jacoby, Secre- 
tary of ‘National Aniline & Chemical Company, asking me 
to call at his office when convenient. 

When I dropped in to see Mr. Jacoby he asked about 
the progress of our plans for producing the weekly news- 
paper which we had discussed informally upon former oc- 
casions. When I told him that we were definitely com- 
mitted to the project but were waiting until we had secured 
a little more assurance of support, he said that this had 
been his understanding of the situation and it was because 
of a condition affecting his own company that he wanted 
to talk to me. 

He then told me that certain reorganizations were under 
way affecting the corporate structure of National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, that new interests were likely to 
be in control of the organization and that whereas he was, 
as of that moment, legally qualified to commit National 
Aniline & Chemical Company to the future expenditure of 
money, this condition might be altered at any time. He 
therefore suggested that if I wanted to make sure of ad- 
vertising support which he definitely felt his Company 
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should extend to the new venture, we ought to draw up 
some sort of a contract which would be binding upon the 
Company should any subsequent management feel less 
inclined to advertise therein. 

Accordingly, we then and there drew up a contract 
which in substance provided that in consideration of Hewitt 
Publishing Corporation undertaking to produce a weekly 
newspaper to serve the dyestuff industry, whose name 
should be AMERICAN DyrESTUFF REPORTER or something 
similar, the National .\niline & Chemical Company agreed 
to purchase the back cover of the proposed publication for 
advertising purposes at a price of $50 per week for a period 
of two vears from the date of the appearance of the first 
issue of the publication. 

With this assurance of substantial interest in hand, the 
writer was able to obtain definite guarantees of advertising 
support from other concerns, notably, A. Klipstein & Co.. 
and American Dyvewood Company, as well as several 
smaller companies. 

In order to complete the record of this incident, it is 
necessary to break into the chronological narrative of the 
growth of the Reporter. Suffice it to say that the pub- 
lication was established as previously mentioned, on 
October 7, 1917. Shortly thereafter the writer received a 
telephone request from the office of National Aniline & 
Chemical Company to call upon Robert Alfred Shaw who 
was by this time Vice President of the Company and whe 
had previously been associated in the Casella Color Com- 
pany with William J. Matheson who now was President 
of National Aniline—Mr. Stone and Mr. Jacoby having. 
in the interim, resigned. 

Upon being ushered into Mr. Shaw's office, he told me 
that it had come to his attention that his Company had a 
contract with Hewitt Publishing Corporation, by virtue of 
which they were obligated to pay us $50 a week for ad- 
vertising for a period of two years. He said that he had 
no wish to attempt to avoid financial responsibility but thai 
his Company had no interest whatver in the “little circular” 
which we were currently producing. However, they did 
intend to publish a worth while technical house-organ to 
be known as Dyestuffs and he proposed to me that in lieu 
of their continuing to advertise in AMERICAN DyEsTUFF 
REPORTER, we should suspend that publication and National 
\niline & Chemical Company would thereupon pay me the 
$50 a week which they had pledged in support of the Rr- 
PORTER, Or perhaps a somewhat greater weekly sum, as a 
fee for me to assume editorial management of their pro- 
posed house organ ))yestuffs. 

To this I replied that while I appreciated the compliment. 
I could not agree to his suggestion; that I felt the Rep- 
ORTER, as a mouthpiece for the entire industry, had at least 
potentially a far wider sphere of influence than the repre- 
sentation of a single manufacturer and that I must insist 
that his company fulfill its obligation. 

To this Mr. Shaw replied that after the war was over 
there would be but one manufacturer of dyestuffs in the 
United States and that if I were wise I would tie up to a 
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concern which was sure to stay in business. The conversa- 
tion thereafter became somewhat heated and before I left 
Mr. Shaw’s office he told me that if I continued to run 
National's advertisement, I would not be paid for it ex- 
cept under a court order and he felt that if I were to en- 
gage in litigation with National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany. the chances were that it would cost me a lot more 
money than any sum I might hope to collect. 

Nevertheless | went ahead and continued to publish Na- 
ional’s advertising and billed them for it weekly. Ap- 
parently, upon mature deliberation, Mr. Shaw thought bet- 
ter of the position he had taken for, after a lapse of a few 
weeks, | received a check for all advertising that had been 
previously run and thereafter continued to receive checks 
promptly. | may say in passing that with this single brief 
interlude, the relations of the REPORTER with all the per- 
sonnel of National Aniline & Chemical Company, as well 
as the Company itself, have continued to be most happy 
throughout the vears. 


First Issue of Reporter Appears 


‘Lo return to the actual inauguration of the REPORTER ; 
the first issue, as | have said, appeared on Monday Octo- 
her 7, 1917. A quotation from the leading article of this 
number which shows clearly the editorial concept behind 
the publication follows : 

“This is the initial number of the AMERICAN Dyr- 
stuFF Reporter. Hereafter it will come weekly to 
your desk. It is published in the interests of consumers 
and manufacturers of dyestuffs, colors and allied chemi- 
cals. It aims to establish a closer association—a better un- 
derstanding-——among all elements in this newest of Ameri- 
can industries. Its mission is worthy—with your help it 
can succeed. 

“To accomplish this end we have set, for the AMERI- 
CAN Dyrsturr Reporter, the following rules of conduct : 

1. To print only information which is in every respect 

reliable. 

2. To avoid misrepresentation and exaggeration in 

every form. 


w 


To avoid recommending or endorsing in our editorial 
columns the goods of any particular manufacturer. 

+. To avoid advertising individuals or firms under the 
guise of special articles. 

To expose and combat all questionable practices in 
the trade and those who practice them. 

“To those consumers who read this first issue of the 
REPORTER let us say that it is in the strictest sense your 
magazine. It is published for the consumer and, in so far 
as we can make it so, shall be directed by the consumer. 
let us know what you need in a trade paper and we will 
endeavor to fill your wants.” 

The masthead of this first issue shows the names, Dex- 
ter W. Hewitt, President; A. P. Howes, Vice President : 
Elisha Hewitt. Secretary & Treasurer; Myron Drew 
Reeser, Managing Editor. Both of the Hewitts are now 
dead, but the writer and Mr. Reeser continue in charge of 
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the destinies of the REPORTER alter twenty-five years. 

During the years following its inauguration, the REPORTER 
devoted itself wholeheartedly to the development of senti- 
ment among the dvestuff consumers of the country favor- 
able to governmental protection, either by substantial tariff 
legislation or, preferably, definite embargo against the flood 
of foreign competition which it was realized would be un 
leashed against the struggling American industry the mo- 
ment peace was established. Practically every issue of the 
REPORTER contained some news or comment designed to 
further this end and the campaign was continued unabated 
until Congress finally passed the needed legislation. I like 
to feel that we had some part in this successful consumma- 
tion which meant so much to the future of the organic 
chemical industry in this country. 

By late spring of 1918 it had become apparent that the 
AMERICAN DyesTUFF REPORTER was steadily gaining in 
consumer interest and advertising support and it seemed 
probable that the magazine would become profitable from 
a publication standpoint in the not distant future. Coinci- 
dentally, the affairs of Hewitt Publishing Corporation, be- 
cause of the unfortunate purchase of an additional property 
on the basis of serial notes to be met in the future, were in 
a pretty bad way, leading me to believe that the corporation 
was headed for bankruptecy—a condition which subse 
quently ensued. 


Howes Publishing Company Takes Over Reporter 


\ccordingly I approached the Hewitts with a suggestion 
that they should give me a bill of sale of AMERICAN Dye 
STUFF REPORTER in return for the surrender to them of 
stock and notes of the Hewitt Publishing Corporation 
which I held. After some protest on their part, this ar- 
1918, the 


Howes Publishing Company, newly formed, took over 


rangement was consummated and on July 1, 


ownership and direction of the REPORTER. 

By some coincidence, the first issue produced under the 
new management, that of July 1, 1918, also marked the 
first appearance of the du Pont Company as a regular ad- 
vertiser. The page appearing therein bears the familiar 
du Pont oval and the first announcement of the production 
of Synthetic Indigo. 

This support from the du Pont Company was obtained 
through Maurice R. Poucher, who was Director of the 
Dyestuffs Division of the du Pont Company, and whose ad- 
vice and cooperation was extremely helpful to the pub- 
lication during its infancy. 

Somewhat prior to this time, Mr. Poucher had been in- 
strumental in organizing the American Dyes Institute— 
the predecessor organization of the present Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers Association of the United 
States—and through his courtesy the writer was privileged 
to attend meetings of this body, which included practi- 
cally all of the leading figures in the dyestuff industry of 
that time, with one or two notable exceptions. Among 
these exceptions was Herman A. Metz who had been an 
old line representative of one of the principal German dve- 
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stuff companies—Farbwerke Hoechst—but who since the 
interruption of German supplies had become an American 
manufacturer through the Central Dyestuff & Chemical 
Company and Consolidated Color & Chemical Company 
of Newark, N. J., both of which he controlled. 


Metz Seeks Membership in Dyes Institute 


| had come to know Mr. Metz rather well and one day 
received a ‘phone message asking me to call at his office 
When I arrived, Mr. Metz, in his snappy manner began 
the conversation something like this. “You know that Dyes 
Institute crowd?” “Yes.” “Know Poucher?” “Surely,” 
“Well, I’ve intimated to that bunch that I’d make a damned 
good member of their outfit. I know more about dyestuffs 
than the whole lot of them put together and I can be of 
an awful lot of help to them. Sure, I was a good representa 
tive of the Germans in the old days and I have lots of per- 
sonal friends among them but, now we are at war, I an 
an American dyestuff manufacturer, pure and simple, and 
I ought to be on the inside. But for some reason the Dyes 
Institute crowd. won't believe that [ ever could be anything 
but an importer. If you can persuade Poucher and Jeff- 
cott (R. C. Jeffcott of Caleo Chemical Company ) to invite 
inv company to become a member of the Dyes Institute. 
I'll give you a really worthwhile advertising contract.” 

Personally, I was convinced—and still am for that mat 
ter,—that Mr. Metz was absolutely honest in what he said 
and that he could be of a lot more use to the American in 
dustry as a full fledged partner than he could be as an out 
sider. Consequently, I reported the conversation to Mi 
Mr. Poucher commiser- 
ated my innocence and assured me that Metz was hood 


Poucher about as written above. 


winking me; that he never was or never could be anything 
hut a wholehearted supporter of the German interests and 
that his only idea was to get on the inside to do more harm 

I duly reported back to Mr. Metz, expecting that he 
would cancel the small advertisement which he had been 
running in the REPORTER but, instead, he stepped up his 
space to full pages in every issue and continued to run them 
until his business was taken over by General Dvyestuff 
Corp. of which he became the first president. 


Killheffer Supports Reporter 

About this time I noted in a competitive publication a 
small advertisement of the American Color Manufacturing 
Company of Passaic, N. J. Not wishing to waste time on 
a wild goose trip to Passaic, I thought I would endeavor 
to find out on the ’phone how the land lay regarding ad- 
vertising and, accordingly, called up and asked for the 
president. I was referred to Dr. E. H. Killheffer, who told 
me that he had been taking note of the REporTER and felt 
it was the type of medium in which they should advertise 
but that there were certain conditions affecting his own 
company which made it impractical to do anything at the 
moment. He suggested, however, that if I would call on 
him on or about July 1, 1918, he would be in a position to 
give me some advertising. 

At the stated time I presented myself at Passaic and 
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was duly ushered into Dr. Willheffer’s office. I had ex- 
pected to have to do quite a job of selling and hoped to get 
Instead, however, Dr. Killheffer, 


who seemed to be very busy, cut short my introductory 


some small business. 


remarks by opening the little magazine which lay on his 
desk to the page which faced the first page of text and 
asked how much that page would cost. I told him it would 
cost $50 for one insertion. “How much will it cost if we 
use it every week?” he asked. “Forty dollars,” | replied. 
“Okay, he said, we'll take it on that basis,” and Newport 
Chemical Works—the new corporate title—was never 
again absent from an issue of the REporTER until its pur- 
chase by the du Pont Company many years later. I am sure 
it was the quickest and easiest advertising contract of its 
size which I ever obtaind and, incidentally, it was the be- 
ginning of a personal friendship which has continued un- 
broken up to the present moment. 


First New England Patronage 

Somewhere about this time I began to notice advertise- 
ments of Boston dyestuff dealers in competitive publica- 
tions. I had never been to Boston and knew none of these 
people but, on inquiring among friends in New York, was 
told that New England circles were very difficult to ap- 
proach and that I would have to spend a long time in cul- 
tivating them before I could hope to get any business. Not- 
withstanding this discouraging advice, I thought I might as 
well begin the cultivation at once. Consequently, I went 
to Boston on the night boat and to my utter amazement 
was received most cordially, not to say enthusiastically, on 
every hand and, after two days in the New England metrop- 
olis, returned to New York with substantial contracts from 
Dunker & Perkins Co., Jennings & Co., S. R. David & Co.., 
F. E. Atteaux & Co. and United States Color & Chemical 
Co., as well as several smaller ones—unquestionably the 
hest two days business I had ever transacted. 

The REPORTER continued to develop satisfactorily dur- 
ing the succeeding year but by early 1920 it had become 
obvious that it could not long continue to exist in its then 
form and scope. As I said before, it was purely devoted 
to the publication of news and editorial matter. This had 
been very important so long as the American industry was 
in the throes of becoming established and while it was still 
fighting for adequate governmental protection. With the 
passage of satisfactory tariff legislation, however, and the 
gradual coalescence of the dyestuff manufacturers and deal- 
ers into certain larger and established concerns, the news 
and propaganda features of the industry tended to dis- 
appear while technical problems having to do with the 
application of colors and allied chemical problems tended 
to be increasingly to the fore. In other words, it was ob- 
vious that if the REporrTER hoped to survive it must become 
a technical journal. 


Search for Technical Editor 


Just how to accomplish this transformation was some- 
thing of a problem as it did not seem wise immediately to 
discard the weekly news service nor was the present small 
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size of the paper suitable for the proper presentation of 
technical material even supposing that we were equipped 
with proper technical editorial supervision, which we were 
not. 

After a great deal of thought and conversation with in- 
terested friends in the industry, I reached the decision that 
sometime around mid-summer of 1920 we would begin 
the production of a monthly technical supplement of the 
REPORTER which would be printed on coated paper suitable 
for half tone reproduction in 9 x 12 size (approximately 
the present size of the REporTER), and whose material 
would be under direction of the best editorial talent I could 
obtain. 

Having reached this decision, the most pressing problem 
obviously was to enlist the services of a competent editor. 
Working on this problem I wrote letters and discussed the 
problem with everyone whose opinion I valued. I might 
say that our principal competitor of the moment, Color 
Trade Journal, was under the direction of Dr. J. Merritt 
Matthews, a textile chemist of recognized ability and stand- 
ing and I felt that whomever we selected as editor should 
be one who would measure up to Dr. Matthews in every 
respect. 


Killheffer Suggests Olney 


Several individuals were suggested but discarded either 
because they lacked stature or were unavailable. I had 
really reached the point where I was thoroughly dis- 
couraged in this quest when one day my good friend Dr. 
Killheffer ‘phoned me and said, “I’ve just thought of the 
ideal man for you. If you can get him, he is perfect. He 
is Professor L. A. Olney. He’s not only head of the Dye- 
ing and Chemistry Department of Lowell Textile School 
but President of Sterling Mills of Lowell as well and a man 
whom everybody holds in the highest regard both as a 
man and a chemist.” 

I thanked Dr. Killheffer sincerely and immediately wrote 
the best letter I was able to Professor Olney. In due course 
I received a very courteous reply saying that he, Professor 
Olney, would like to be of assistance but that his other 
duties made it absolutely impossible for him to tackle any- 
thing additional. 

Not being one to take no for an answer without a strug- 
gle, I set out to get Professor Olney on the telephone. 
Eventually I located him at his summer home on Lake 
Penacook in New Hampshire. I told him that I regretted 
his inability to take on the editorship of the technical sec- 
tion of the REporTER but that I felt his advice in this con- 
nection would be extremely worthwhile and that I would 
appreciate greatly his giving me a little time to discuss the 
matter at his convenience. He said he would be glad to 
give me any advice he was able and that if I wanted 
to make a trip to New Hampshire and spend Sunday as his 
guest, he would be delighted to see me. 


First Meeting With Olney 


Naturally I hopped the train and he met me at the West 
Concord Station. Scarcely had we reached his lovely home 
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at “The Point” and my introduction to Mrs. Olney been 
completed when she beckoned me aside. “Listen,’’ she said, 
in her very best administrative manner, “don’t try to get 
that man to take on a single bit of extra work. He isn’t 
well and he is doing altogether too much now. Unless you 
promise me that you won't try to get him to add to his 
troubles, I am going to shoo you out of here right this 
minute.” 

I reluctantly gave the necessary promise and the middle 
part of the day passed with an inspection of the beautiful 
surroundings and a marvelous dinner. Not until late after- 
noon did Professor Olney and I settle down in his study. I 
then told him of the work which the REPORTER had done 
in trying to promote the development and security of the 
American dyestuff manufacturing industry and consider- 
able about our campaign against graft in the industry. He 
told me, which I had not known, that he had been reading 
the REporTER almost from its inception and was thoroughly 
in accord with everything we had done. I then explained 
to him that I felt that our sphere for service in future years 
must lie along technical lines and of the difficulty I had had 


in finding someone to assume the technical editorship of 
the publication. 


We discussed this matter at length and he suggested 
several individuals, some of whom I already had considered 
and found wanting for one reason or another. Eventually 
the time came for me to leave to get the sleeper for New 
York and he drove me to the station. In taking my leave 
I assured Mrs. Olney that I had been faithful to my promise 


but that the Professor had given me many helpful sug- 
gestions. 


Olney Volunteers Services as Advisory Editor 


On the way to the train Professor Olney said, “Well, I 
don’t know, but maybe I can help you out temporarily. The 
thing interests me as I feel that there is a very real need 
for a good American technical publication. So if it is al- 
right by you I'll be glad to do what I can to help you along 
until you are able to find somebody who can take on the 
job permanently.” I thanked him from the bottom of my 
heart and went back to New York in a very happy frame 
of mind as I felt that even a little help from him would be 
more than I would be able to obtain from any other source. 
Incidentally, the question of compensation was not men- 
tioned between us and was not brought up until sometime 
later when the development was an obvious success. Pro- 
fessor Olney, as is characteristic of him, was actuated solely 
by his desire to be of service. 

Upon returning to New York I immediately wrote Mrs. 
Olney explaining that I had not approached the Professor 
but that he had voluntarily offered his assistance. In fu- 
ture meetings she reproached me mildly for having even 
accepted the help offered but I am sure that today she 
shares with me the feeling that the association begun at 
that time has been a happy one for all of us as well as for 
the DyesTUFF REPoRTER itself. 
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Monthly Technical Supplements Begin 


And so the monthly technical supplements were launched. 
the first one appearing in August 1920, with the name 
Louis A. Olney appearing at the masthead as Advisory 
Editor where it continues to this day except that he is now 
Louis A. Olney, D. Sc., and is Directing Editor. 

In the Technical Supplement for September 1920, Pro- 
fessor Olney wrote an editorial entitled, “Standard Dye 
Tests and Standard Records—A Plea” which set forth 
his convictions that something of this sort was a crying 
need of the dyeing and textile industries of America. While 
he did not specifically call for the formation of an Associa- 
tion to supervise these tests and records, he definitely stated 
that in his opinion the establishment of such “officially 
recognized standard methods of dye testing” was possible 
and that some method of handling such tests for the in- 
dustry should be undertaken. This is probably the first 
appearance in the REPoRTER of editorial matter which fore- 
shadowed the eventual establishment of the 
Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 


American 


During succeeding months, in my conversations with 
Professor Olney, I noted that he had the highest regard 
for the British Society of Dyers & Colourists and its Jour- 
nal. I askd him why some similar body had not been estab- 
lished in the United States and he told me that it had been 
tried on one or two occasions but had fallen through be- 
cause of lack of proper sponsorship, trade jealousies or 
other reasons. I told him that to my mind the fact that an 
obviously needed development had failed on previous occa- 
sions was no reason for not attempting it again and pointed 
out to him that with his prestige in the industry and the 
backing of the Reporter for publicity, I believed it could 
be put over. 


He was reluctant to take the leadership in such a mat- 
ter fearing, I presume, that failure might unfavorably affect 
his reputation. I suggested that there would be no harm 
in writing an editorial advocating the establishment of such 
a body and endeavoring to get trade reactions without in 
any way committing either himself or the REPorTER to the 
proposal. To this he consented. 


Reporter Advocates Formation of Technical 
Association 


Accordingly, in the Technical Supplement for June 
1921, I wrote an editorial entitled, “Wanted: A Technical 
Association of the American Textile Industry,” a quotation 
from which follows: 

“The benefits to be derived from a technical association 
of the textile industry are obvious. It would make possible 
the freer interchange of ideas and could provide for the 
dissemination of knowledge useful to all. It might reason- 
ably be expected to develop better acquaintanceship and 
morale among technical men, to stimulate the spirit of re- 
search, and to emphasize right educational methods in ile 


industry—all of which are results worth going after. 
.* = s 
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“Very important, likewise, it could greatly facilitate the 
establishment of standards, particularly standard methods 
of dye testing. The need for the latter has been repeatedly 
emphasized by the REPORTER and our remarks on this 
subject have received endorsement from many leaders in 
dvestuff and textile circles. It is a need universally recog- 
nized throughout the industry, and the sole reason why it 
remains unfilled today is because of the lack of machinery 
for concerted action. Standard methods for textile testing 
and analysis should also be legitimate fields of endeavor 
for such an organization. 

“The ReporTER believes that the time is ripe for the 
organization of a technical association of the textile in- 
dustry, and that the industry would gain immeasurably by 
the presence of such a body within its ranks. We shall be 
glad to learn the views of readers on this important sub- 
ject, to give publicity to any suggestions which would be 
of interest along this line, and shall account it an honor if 
we can be of any service in aiding those desirous of bring- 
ing about the creation of such a body.” 

We mailed marked copies of this issue of the REPORTER 
to various individuals whom we thought might be inter- 
ested in the subject and asked for comments. The response 
was most gratifying, practically no dissenting voices being 
heard and many of the replies being enthusiastic in their 
support of the idea. From these replies we quoted at length 
in the July and August issues of the Technical Supple- 
ments for 1921 and the continued receipt of interested com- 
ment from our readers seemed to me to justify the feeling 


that the project would succeed if launched under proper 
auspices. 


Olney Invites Leading Figures to Consider Formation 
of an Association 


In mid-August, while visiting Professor Olney at Lowell, 
I told him that in my opinion the time was ripe for him 
to take the leadership in establishing an association of tex- 
tile chemists. He agreed that all indications seemed to be 
favorable but was still hesitant to put the matter to the 
touch. However, he finally consented and before leaving 
Lowell we drafted a letter of invitation which he was to 
send out over his signature to a group of outstanding fig- 
ures in the textile chemical field, inviting them to meet with 
him at the Engineer’s Club in Boston on Friday evening, 
August 26, 1921 “for the purpose of discussing the desira- 
bility of taking steps looking to the formation of some sort 
of an association of textile chemists and colorists.” 

This meeeting was duly held, those present being Wil- 
liam D. Livermore, Winthrop C. Durfee, George A. 
Moran, Walter M. Scott, Walter S. Williams, William R. 
Moorehouse, Russell W. Hook, Harold W. Leitch, War- 
ren H. Whitehill and Professor Olney. 

After considerable discussion this group decided to mail 
to a much larger number of technical men associated with 
the textile and dyestuff industries the following invitation 
over their joint signatures: “You are invited to attend a 
meeting to be held Tuesday, September 13, at 2 P.M. at 
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the Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st Street, New York City, 
for the purpose of considering the formation of an asso- 
ciation of textile chemists and colorists and in case the 
sentiment of such a meeting is favorable, of taking pre- 
liminary steps toward its organization.” 

The date set, incidentally—September 13—was during 
the annual Chemical Exposition which was to be held in 
New York City at that time. 

The response to these invitations was gratifying beyond 
expectations and long before the meeting was actually held 
it was evident that a thoroughly representative group 
intended to be present. In order to crystalize sentiment 
for the consideration of this meeting, Professor Olney 
published in the September Technical Supplement of the 
REPORTER a leading article entitled, “Standard Methods 
of Dye Testing and an American Association of Textile 
& Color Chemists” with the sub-head “How the Former 
May Be Obtained Through the Latter—Why an American 
Association Is the Logical Body for the Determination of 


Standards—Objects and Membership—Hampering Tradi- 
ditions on the Wane.” 


First Meeting of Sponsors of A.A.T.C.C. 


On the afternoon of September 13 there assembled in 
Rumford Hall at the Chemists’ Club, a group of some 
sixty individuals whose names follow: Arthur J. Ander- 
son, James L. Amsden, John F. Bannan, Elmer C. Bertolet, 
H. S. Busby, Hugh Christison, Alan A. Claflin, Philip S. 
Clarkson, John H. Culver, Frederic Dannerth, Winthrop 
C. Durfee, Paul F. Estey, Charles A. Everett, Thos. P. 
Flynn, Oscar R. Flynn, Allen A. Fuller, Frank W. Gainey, 
Earle F. Gooding, Henry D. Grimes, Walter E. Hadley, 
Everett H. Hinckley, Amos K. Hobby, Frank C. Holden, 
Russell W. Hook, A. P. Howes, A. E. Jury, E. H. Kill- 
heffer, E. H. Klipstein, Xavier Lehmann, L. C. Lewis, 
Giles Low, J. Merritt Matthews, Edward Mayer, Louis J. 
Matos, T. H. McCook, Herbert C. Merrill, Karl R. Moore, 
W. R. Moorhouse, George A. Moran, C. A. Mace, Louis 
A. Olney, Donald S. Perlman, Walker F. Prescott, Arthur 
H. Sampson, Joseph W. Sawyer, Walter M. Scott, Charles 
F. Schaumann, Edward C. M. Schroeder, Henry J. 
Shackleton, Norris R. Shreve, Verity J. Smith, W. J. 
Stainton, Charles H. Stott, Joseph L. Wade, DaCosta L. 
Ward, W. H. Watkins, Frederick A. Whitney, W. S. 
Williams, W. H. Wingate, Douglas G. Woolf. 

Winthrop C. Durfee took temporary charge of the 
meeting and called for the nomination of a chairman and 
secretary. The meeting thereupon elected Professor Olney 
as chairman and Walter E. Hadley as secretary and pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the purposes of the meeting. 
In the general discussion which followed it was obvious 
that there was little or no dissension over the general 
project. After Professor Olney had outlined the purposes 
of the meeting, his remarks were supplemented by many 
other speakers, notably by Dr. E. H. Killheffer and Dr. 
Walter M. Scott. 


Dr. R. Norris Shreve, secretary of the Dye Section 
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of the American Chemical Society, expressed hearty 
approval of the idea and stated that he saw no reason 
why the proposed Association should in any way conflict 
with the activities of the larger body. 

Eventually the meeting adopted a motion made by Dr. 
Scott as follows: “That the chairman of this meeting be 
authorized to appoint a general committee of fifteen and 
sub-committees as may be deemed necessary for the 
purpose of presenting a working plan for an American 
Institute of Textile Chemists and Colorists at an inaugural 


meeting to be held in Boston during the week of the Textile 
Exposition.” 


Organization Committee Appointed 


Acting upon this resolution, Professor Olney subse- 
quently appointed the following general and special com- 
mittees : 


General Organization Committee : 

Louis A. Olney, Chairman; Walter E. Hadley, Secre- 
tary; Robert E. Rose, Wm. H. Cady, William D. Liver- 
more, Geo. A. Moran, Walter M. Scott, Wm. R. Moor- 
house, Frederic Dannerth, A. E. Hirst. 

Committee on Inaugural Meeting, Program 
& Nominations : 

Winthrop C. Durfee, Chairman; Wm. R. Moorhouse, 
Russell W. Hook, Walter S. Williams, Harry Davies. 
Committee on By-Laws: 

Wm. D. Livermore, Chairman ; Geo. A. Moran, Warren 
H. Whitehill, John F. Banan, Hugh Christison. 
Committee on Membership: 

Harold W. Leitch, Chairman; Elmer C. Bertolet, Fred- 
eric Dannerth. 

Committee on Publicity and Publications: 

E. H. Killheffer, Chairman; Walter E. Hadley, Frank 

C. Holden. 


Inaugural Meeting of American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists 


The meeting called for by Dr. Scott’s resolution was 
duly held at the Engineers’ Club in Boston on November 
3, 1921. At this meeting the name, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists was adopted for the 
organization. Upon motion of Mr. Durfee all those pres- 
ent and, in addition, those who signified in writing their 
desire to become members of the new organization, were 
created charter members of the Association. The list of 
such charter members is published in the proceedings of 
the inaugural meeting which appeared in the Technical 
Supplement of the Reporter for December 5, 1921. 

The special committee on By-Laws reported and a tenta- 
tive constitution was adopted, which included the greater 
part of the constitution of the Association as it now stands. 


Liaison Established Between Reporter and A.A.T.C.C. 


Chairman Killheffer of the committee on Publicity and 
Publications recommended “the adoption of the proposal 
submitted by Mr. Howes of the AMERICAN DyYESTUFF 
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REPORTER as embodied in his letter of September 27, 192}. 
copy of which is attached hereto.” 
follows: 


The letter in question 


September 27, 1921. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, Chairman 
Committee on Publicity and Publications, 
American Association of Textile Chemists and 

Colorists, Passaic, N. J. 

Dear Dr. Killheffer : 

As you possibly know, the AMERICAN DyesturF Re- 
PORTER has taken a very active interest in the formation 
of the proposed Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. Now that this Association is about to become 
a reality, the writer is anxious that the REPORTER should 
continue to cooperate in every way possible toward making 
the Association a complete success. 

In this connection it occurs to me that we might be of 
service to the Association, during its infancy at least, 
by offering a portion of our pages to the Association for 
the purpose of carrying to its members reports of its 
meetings, committees, technical papers and such other mat- 
ters as would ordinarily be contained in the journal of such 
an organization. With this idea in mind I beg to make 
to you, as Chairman of the Committee on Publicity and 
Publications, the following offer on behalf of the Howes 
Publishing Company, publishers of the AMERICAN Dye- 
STUFF REPORTER: 

For a period of six months from the formation of the 
proposed Association we will place at its disposal a suffi- 
cient number of pages in the technical issues of the 
AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER to carry all the material 
which the Association deems it advisable to print and dis- 
tribute to its members. The form of the type matter and 
general arrangement of these pages can be supervised and 
directed by any one whom the Association may designate 
as editor, or, if the Association prefers, we shall be glad 
to assume such supervision under the general direction of 
the proper officers. These pages can be kept as a separate 
section, distinct from other text pages in the REPORTER. 
During this six months’ period we will agree to carry the 
name of every member of the Association uposi our mailing 
list. For this service we will make no charge whatever. 

At the expiration of six months, if the Association is 
satisfied with this service and desires us to continue it, we 
shall be glad to do so on a basis which will provide that 
the Association reimburse us for the actual cost of printing 
and distributing the text matter involved. 

This suggestion is, of course, merely in skeleton form and 
is susceptible of modification or amplification, as the 
exigencies of the situation may dictate. The thought which 
I wish to convey is that we should be glad to relieve the 
Association of any expense incident to its publications for 
a period of six months and to continue the service there- 
after at actual cost, if it is so desired. 

The writer is prompted to make this offer because he 


presumes that the Association will wish to have some 
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official means of keeping its members advised as to its pro- 
ceedings but that financial limitations, during its infancy, 
will hardly warrant the expense incidental to the publica- 
tion of its own journal. 

Trusting that your Committee will give this offer con- 
sideration and advise me in due time of your decision in 
the matter, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) A. P. Howes, 
President, HowrEs PUBLISHING CoMPANY. 


After considerable discussion, this recommendation of 
Dr. Killheffer’s Committee was unanimously adopted and 
thus began a liaison between the newly formed Association 
and the REporTER which has existed to the present time. 


Relation Between Reporter and A.A.T.C.C. Ratified 
by Contract 


At the expiration of the six months probationary period, 
the Council of the Association adopted a resolution con- 
firming the relationship between the Association and the 
REPORTER in substantially the form covered by my original 
letter, with the provision that the Association should pay 
the Howes Publishing Company one-half the annual sub- 
scription price of the REPORTER—$2.50—for each member 
carried on its lists. Subsequently, during the encumbency 
of Dr. Killheffer as President of the Association—the 
Association meanwhile having become a corporate body— 
this agreement was formally ratified in the shape of a 
contract between the two corporations providing for the 
continuance of the service for a period of fifty years 
unless previously terminated by either party by the delivery 
of two years written notice so to terminate. 

Realizing that the proper service of the Association 
through the publication of its Proceedings could not be 
adequately handled in the monthly Technical Supplements, 
which had previously been issued by the REPoRTER, and 
further realizing that the news and propaganda features 
which had been covered in the little weekly editions would 
from this time forward tend to become of constantly less 
importance, the publishers, in conference with the Publi- 
cations Committee of the Association, decided to merge 
the two features of the REPORTER into one. 


Publication of Reporter in Present Form Begun 


Accordingly, beginning with the first issue of January, 
1922, the RerorTeR began publication in its present bi- 
weekly form with issues appearing on alternate Mondays 
and the Proceedings of the Association bound as a separate 
central portion. of each edition. 

The years following the establishment of the Association 
have witnessed the growth of the REPORTER concurrently 
with the growth of the Association. From the initial 
charter-member group of slightly over 250, the membership 
has increased to an excess of 3000 and the readership and 
influence of the REporTER has increased in like proportion. 
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An interesting commentary on the opinion of outsiders 
toward the liaison existing between the Association and 
the REPORTER was expressed by Gordon D. Pratt when 
he addressed the Annual Meeting of the Association held 
at Chicago in 1933 as official representative of the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists. An extract from his remarks 
follows: 

“The objects and works of our Society are very similar 
to your own, namely, the advancement of textile and 
colorist technology in its very widest sense. Our monthly 
Journal is, I think, as highly regarded on this continent for 
the excellence of its technical publications as it is in 
Europe. Incidentally, I would mention that the Journal 
is a continual drain on the funds of the Society and I 
think you relieve yourselves of a tremendous responsi- 
bility and financial expenditure, when you join as you do 
in a regular trade publication rather than attempt to publish 
your own journal.” 


The Reporter’s Junior Staff 


This record would not be complete without some ref- 
erence to the succession of junior editors who have so 
ably assisted Dr. Olney. 

In its infancy the managing editorship of the little 
weekly REPORTER was held by Laurance T. Clark, a young 
man gifted beyond the average in his ability to handle the 
English language and it was his editorials regarding tariff 
matters which were so largely helpful in the REPORTER’S 
support of protective legislation for the infant American 
dyestuff manufacturing industry. 

Soon after Dr. Olney assumed editorial charge of the 
publication, Mr. Clark was succeeded by Clayton Hoag- 
land, another gifted writer who subsequently left us to 
become one of the editors of the New York Sun, a position 
which he still holds. Following Mr. Hoagland, the writer’s 
cousin, William Howes Collins, assumed the duties of 
managing editor for a short period and was succeeded by 
Bliss M. Jones, a B.T.C. graduate of Lowell Textile Inst- 
tute, who is now sales executive for the Rodney Hunt 
Machine Company. 

In 1931 Norman A. Johnson, another B.T.C. from 
|.owell, succeeded Mr. Jones and has since had charge of 
editorial matters under Dr. Olney’s supervision. In addi- 
tion to his editorial duties, Mr. Johnson has been a loyal 
and active member of the A.A.T.C.C. and is now secre- 
tary of the New York Section and a member of the Re- 


search Committee of the parent body. 


Later Years Identified with A.A.T.C.C. 


Since the formation of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists the affairs of the REPORTER 
have been so closely identified with those of the Asso- 
ciation that there is little of interest affecting the publi- 
cation itself which is not primarily an Association matter. 


Into this category fall the altrustic labors of the Research 
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Committee and its various sub-committees in their un- 
tiring efforts to establish recognized standard tests for fast- 
ness to various color destroying agencies, the many proj- 
ects sponsored by the Association and carried forward by 


its research associates, etc. 


However, in this account of the REPorTER’s genesis and 
development I have aimed to set down only those events 
of which I had primary knowledge, with the idea that 


they might be somewhere on record. 


When the war has been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion I hope to see the Reporter publish an “Anniversary 
and Victory Number,” as I mentioned in the opening 


paragraphs of this narrative. Such an issue should con- 
tain a complete history of the Association written by those 
who have been most prominent in the conduct of its af- 
fairs, and might also properly include the personal reminis- 


cences of many individuals who have played leading parts 


in the development of the American dyestuff industry. 
Such a compilation of different viewpoints affecting the 
same subjects should constitute an interesting contribution 


to the record of the development of a synthetic organic 


chemical manufacturing industry in this country and the 
concurrent substitution of technical control for rule-of- 
thumb methods in the processing of textiles. 





TRADE NOTES @© NEW PRODUCTS 





@ NEW ARIDYE LICENSE 


Aridye Corporation offers a new, broader 
license covering both pigment-printing and 
pigment-dyeing. This license is available 
not only to former licensees, but to any 
textile finisher interested in this new de- 
velopment. The new license covers impor- 
tant improvements already introduced and 
makes provision for the inclusion of fur- 
ther improvement patents from time to time. 

Tremendous Government orders for cam- 
ouflage strips, dyed uniform cloth and in- 
sect netting, to name a few, are said to 
have created a rapidly expanding demand 
for the use of pigments. It is stated that, 
because of this unprecedented expansion of 
production which requires finishes that meet 
the high standards already established in 
the industry, the Aridye Corporation has 
decided to take this step. 

In this much broader license, no increase 
has been made in the royalty rate over that 
of the present pigment-printing and pig- 
ment-dyeing licenses. 

To date, no license has been issued to 
manufacture the patented pigmented emul- 
sions which Aridye Corporation sells. How- 
ever, with the rapid expansion of the use of 
these emulsions, particularly in connection 
with the War Program, it has been decided 
to include in the new, broader license the 
right to obtain the patented pigmented 
emulsions anywhere, if that seems neces- 
sary at any time. 

It is stated that the licensed finisher will 
recognize that technically correct pig- 
mented colors and proven methods must 
be used in order to maintain the high stand- 
ards of quality in the industry. 


@ RADIANT HEAT GENERATOR 


The Carbomatic Corp., 1775 Broadway, 
New York City, announces the construction 
of a radiant heat, infra-red ray generator 
to utilize the potential heat energy of any 
gaseous fuel producing infra-red rays (light 
energy). The heat energy is regulated 
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from 125° F. up to 2500° F. The equip- 
ment may be used for problems where heat 
is an essential element, such as the drying 
of rayons, acetates, cottons and woolens; 
and for the curing and polymerization of 
synthetic resins used as anti-crush; for 
mildewproofing and drying of the newly 
developed pigment dyes and for singeing 
and Sanforizing. The equipment will work 
in a horizontal, vertical or inverted position. 


@ WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


Nearly 2 million more workers in Octo- 
ber pledged part of their earnings for the 
purchase of War Savings Bonds, bringing 
the total number of participants in payroll 
savings plans up to 23,300,000. 

Payroll savings plans have now been in- 
troduced in firms and Government agencies 
which employ 28,100,000 people, and more 
than 75 per cent of this number have already 
agreed to buy war bonds by this method 
of systematic saving. These figures do not 
include payroll savings of members of the 
armed forces. 

A payroll savings drive, initiated on 
November 16 by the Treasury Department 
in cooperation with leaders of management 
and labor, with the slogan “Top That 10% 
By New Year’s,” has as its object rais- 
ing the number of participants in payroll 
savings plans to 30,000,000 and, as the 
slogan indicates, to increase deductions 
authorized for bond buying to better than 
10 per cent by the end of the year. 


@ TEXTILE INSPECTORS SOUGHT 


Persons with industrial experience in 
the manufacture of textiles and other prod- 
ucts are being sought by the United States 
Civil Service Commission for technical 
inspections of equipment used in the out- 
fitting of ships, at the place of manufac- 
ture and at the point of delivery. They 
are needed in the expanded program of 


the United States Maritime Commission 
in the construction of cargo and war-pur- 
pose ships and the production of materials 
for them. Table and bed linen, towels, 
flags, canvas, carpets, cloth, fabrics, cord- 
age, and other textiles used in cabin fur- 
nishings must be inspected. The United 
States Civil Service Commission will ac- 
cept applications until further notice. 

For positions paying $2,600 a year, ap 
plicants must have had appropriate experi- 
ence in the inspection or manufacture of 
textiles, including examination of consti- 
tuent materials, complete surface inspec- 
tion, tests and examination of finished tex- 
tiles, and the compilation of adequate writ- 
ten reports. This experience must have in- 
cluded the inspection of cotton materials, 
and at least one other material: woolens, 
linens, rayons, or silks. 

Formal education in textile technology 
or textile engineering is desirable, but is 
not necessary if applicants can show an 
adequate amount of the experience described 
above. 

There are no age limits for these posi- 
tions. No written test is required. Ap 
plications are not desired from persons en- 
gaged in war work unless a change of posi- 
tion would result in the utilization of 
higher skills. War Manpower Commis- 
sion restrictions on Federal appointment 
of persons engaged in certain critical oc- 
cupations in specified areas are given in 
Form 3989, posted in first- and_ second- 
class post offices. 

Announcement 270 for Assistant Mate- 
rials Inspectors of paints, textiles, or gen- 
eral equipment, together with forms for 
applying, may be obtained at first- and 
second-class post offices throughout the 
country, or from the Commission’s Wash- 
ington office. Applications must be filed 
with the United States Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., and will be ac- 
cepted until the needs of the service are 


met. 
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R. E. RUPP 
Presenting Piedmont Paper 


W. J. HARRISON 
Presenting South Central Paper 





W. A. STRINGFELLOW 
Presenting Mid-West Paper 


H. S. TRAVIS 
Presenting Rhode Island Paper 





INTERSECTIONAL CONTEST 
HE first Intersectional Contest was held in connection 
with the Annual Meeting in New York, 
1940. The Contest 
connection with the Annual Meeting at Pinehurst, N. C.. 
October 31, 1941. 


The third contest was scheduled as part of the program 


October, 


second Intersectional was held in 


of the Annual Meeting to be held in Atlantic City in 
October of this vear, but owing to the uncertainties of 
travel and situations otherwise, the Annual Meeting was 
cancelled. As some of the papers had already been pre- 
pared, it was thought desirable to hold the annual contest 
in connection with a sectional meeting. As the Annual 
Meeting had been originally scheduled under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Section, it was considered appropriate 
to hold this contest in connection with one of their sectional] 
meetings, and as a result it was held at the Hotel Phila- 
delphian, October 9, 1942. 

For the benefit of those who are not fully acquainted 
with the workings of this contest, it might be well to 
Each is asked to 
prepare a paper for presentation at the contest. The subject 


outline the procedure. local section 
and general character of the paper is left entirely to the 
section. In most instances the section has formed a special 
committee to select a subject and to enlist the services of 
whoever they believed to be best qualified to prepare the 
paper. The paper, however, is presented as representing 
the section and not any particular individual, although 
necessarily some individual must be selected to finally pre- 
sent the paper. Furthermore, each section appoints a judge 
and these eight judges, together with a chairman, ap- 
pointed by the officers of the association, constitute the 
Judging Committee of nine members. 

After considerable study of the situation, the original 
Judging Committee decided that papers should be rated 
as follows: 

1. General scientific and technical value...... 





L. E. WHITTELSEY 
Presenting Southeastern Paper 


P. B. MACK 
Presenting Philadelphia Paper 





2. Originality or record of discovery......... 30% 
Re a 20°; 
The Judging Committee for the Third Annual Inter- 


sectional Contest was as follows: 


Louis A. Olney, Chairman 


Northern New England............: Albert R. Sampson 
rT (oop | 51 a a Raymond A. Pingree 
VENTS Ce a or eae ae arr Henry F. Herrmann 
EE LU he tesincnes Mw aun aa ee Ne Percival Thee! 
koa npin ohne we mae 5S Arthur R. Thompson, Jr, 


Sch) DE SVE | Ee a cae Pee \. Henry Gaede 
ca RE Perea re Win. A. Stringfellow 
aecnanieesy sonnei ateicia kee a bona’ Robert W. Philip 


The order of presentation was determined by lot. 


Southeastern 


The subjects of the papers presented this year were 
as follows: 
Mid-West—"Training Dye Plant Workers in the Pres- 
ent Emergency.” 
South Central 
Dyehouses.” 





“Effect of the Present War on Hosiery 


Southeastern—*“Carding and Spinning 
Raw Stock Dyed Cotton.” 
Piedmont 


Properties ot 


“Continuous Bleaching with Hydrogen 
Peroxide.” 
Northern New England——‘Evaluation of Light Fastness 
by Means of a Spectro-Photometer.” 
Philadelphia—* Value of Laboratory Tests in Predicting 
the Color Fastness Performance of Dyed Textiles.” 
Rhode Island—‘Impact of Wartime Requirements on 
Post-War Finishes.” 
New York 
This vear the first prize of $50.00 was awarded to the 
New York Section, the second prize of $30.00 to the 


‘Calibration of Fadeometers.”’ 


Northern New England Section and the third prize of 
$20.00 to the Philadelphia Section. 


The papers as presented follow. 





Photos bv Robe-t W. Philit 


P. J. WOOD E. S. CHAPIN 
Presenting New York Paper Presenting N. N. England Paper 
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Intersectional Contest— 


sy First Prize Winner 5& 


Calibration of 


FADE-OMETERS 


Presented for the New York Section 


By P. J. WOOD 


HE increasing demand for quality control in the 

textile trade has necessitated constant refinement of 

testing procedures and testing equipment, and the 
A.A.T.C.C. has not only kept up with this trend but has 
led it and been instrumental in its progress. The light fast- 
ness of dyed textiles has always been of foremost impor- 
tance, and accordingly, in this field, this trend has resulted 
in the introduction of at least two new types of equip- 
ment.—one an improvement in the FDA which has been 
in use for years, and the other a new machine in the field. 
The new machines differ somewhat in design from the 
accepted standard equipment endorsed by the A.A.T.C.C., 
the Atlas FDA Fadeometer or its equivalent. It is natural 
to expect that differences in design may result in differ- 
ences in performance, and especially as the new types were 
designed with a view to improving the performance of the 
standard equipment. At present, some laboratories are 
equipped with one or another machine, and some with 
representatives of more than one type. 

It is not strange, then, that confusing reports have been 
given of the evaluation of the light fastness of the same 
dyeing by different laboratories or by the same laboratory 
using different types of equipment. 

Such disagreement springs from the fact that the light 
fastness evaluation is expressed in terms of the particular 
type of equipment used, and since the equipment differs, 
the evaluation must differ also. The research committee of 
the A.A.T.C.C. was confronted with the problem of estab- 
lishing a standard of light fastness which would be inde- 
pendent of the type of equipment used. But, since 
accelerated light fastness testing depends on the use of a 
machine, the problem resolves itself into expressing the 
performance of different types of machines in terms of the 
performance of one type. At the outset, it was not consid- 
ered that machines of one type varied greatly among them- 
selves. 

Superficially, the problem did not seem to present great 
difficulties, because it only required finding factors by 
which the results obtained from one machine should be 
multiplied in order to bring them into line with the per- 
formance of the old accepted type. 

This committee first approached the problem by study- 
ing the effect of exposure of 15 dyeings, selected on the 
basis of past experience, and submitted them for test in 
many light fading devices. 
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Because it is the A.A.T.C.C. standard, one Atlas FDA 
type was chosen as an arbitrary standard. The 15 selected 
dyeings (divided into 4 cards—A, B, C, and D) were 
exposed in different types of machines. As the new ma- 
chines were known to be faster than the FDA, the ex- 
posures in them were made for shorter periods of time, 
so as to represent 50 per cent, 60 per cent, 70 per cent, and 
80 per cent of the arbitrary standard exposures. 

(See Exhibit A) 

The following table (Table 1) shows hours of exposure 

in standard and trial machines. 





TABLE 1 
Hours of Exposure in Standard and Trial Machines 

Stand- Card A Stand- Card B Stand- Card C Stand- Card D 
ard Trial ard Trial ard Trial ard Trial 
40 20 50 25 50 25 200 100 
24 30 30 120 

28 35 35 140 

32 40 40 160 

60 30 70 35 80 40 280 140 
36 42 48 168 

42 49 56 196 

48 56 64 224 

80 40 90 45 120 60 360 180 
48 54 72 216 

56 63 96 252 

64 70 108 288 





Thus the 20, 24, 28, and 32 hour exposures in the trial 
machine of Color No. 1 of Card A may be compared with 
40 hours in the standard machine. If, for instance the 
24 hour exposure in the trial machine equals the fading 
for 40 hours in the standard machine, then six hours in the 
trial machine equals 10 hours in the standard machine, and 
the ratio is called 6 to 10. All figures are set up as 10 
for the standard machine and the others compared with 
this. It is even possible and not difficult to interpolate be- 
tween say 24 and 28, and then call the ratio 26 to 40, which 
gives a ratio of 6.5 to 10. 


The following table (Table 2) shows actual findings on 
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EXPOSURES IN STANDARD & TRIAL MACHINES — 
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EXHIBIT A 


one trial machine for cards A and B. 





TABLE 2 
Comparison of Trial Machine with FDA Standard 





Dyeing TrialtoFDA Ratio TrialtoFDA Ratio Trialto FDA Ratio 





Card A 
1 28 to 40 7 48 to 60 8 56 to 80 7 
2 28 to 40 7 48 to 60 8 56 to 80 7 
3 28 to 40 7 48 to 60 8 56 to 80 7 
4 32 to 40 8 40 to 60 6.7 56 to 80 7 
a 32 to 40 8 48 to 60 8 56 to 80 7 
Card B 
6 35 to 50 7 42 to 70 6 63 to 90 7 
7 35 to 50 7 42 to 70 6 54 to 90 6 
8 35 to 50 7 42 to 70 6 54 to 90 6 
9 30 to 50 6 42 to 70 6 45 to 90 5 


Average—6.9 to 10 


Now it can be seen that by carrying these exposures 
through for all 15 dyeings, and for all 48 exposure times, 
a very good average of ratios can be obtained, and it is 
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gratifying to note how closely the individual ratios fall 
together. 

This method is cumbersome, due to the large amount of 
work involved—(180 fadings for each machine tested). 
It would be a solution of the problem provided the arbi- 
trary standard was truly representative of all FDA ma- 
chines, and provided the standard machine gave consistent 
results over a reasonable period of time. 


In order to check the performance of other machines 
against this arbitrarily selected standard, the cooperation 
of many laboratories enlisted. The results col- 
lected and given represented 4,500 exposures and re- 
vealed that the variations in speed among different types 
was tremendous—as much as 200 per cent. What is even 
more surprising is the fact that the variation among 
machines of the same type was as much as 50 per cent, 


was 
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and furthermore that the machine adopted as standard 
jor this research, rechecked after a period of four months, 
had increased its speed of fading 20 per cent. 








TABLE 3 
Comparative Fadeometer Speeds 
Cur- 
Type rent Speed Remarks 
No. 1 FDA No. 1 AC 10 —— taken as standard 
of 10. 
No. 2 FDA No.4 . AC 8.7 
No. 3 FDA No.5 AC 8.2 
No. 4 FDA-RNo.2 AC 6.5 
No. 5 FDA-RNo.3 AC 6.5 
No. 6 FDA-R AC 6.2 
No. 7 FDA-R AC 6.2 
No. 8 FDA AC 7.4 
No. 9 FDA AC 9.6 Same machine as No. 8 but 
removed from humidified 
room. 
No.10 FDA AC a 
No.11 FDA AC 10.5 
No.12 FDA DC 6.3 
No.13 FDA-R DC 4.5 
No.14 FDA Ax, 8.4 Set at 15-16 amps. 
No.15 FDA-R AC 6.2 Set at 154 amps. 
No.16 FDA DC Approx. Set at 11 amps. 
3 
No.17_ FDA-R DC 5.8 Set at 11 amps. 
No. 18 FDA-R 6.1 
No.19 FDA-R DC 6.0 New carbon holder. 
No.20 FDA DC 5.0 
No.21 FDA DC 8.8 
No.22 FDA-R AC 4.4 
No.23 NCC 3.6 
No.24 FDA-R AC 5.9 
No.25 FDA No. 1 DC 8.0 Same as FDA No. 1 but re- 


checked after four months. 


This data proved definitely that no standardization could 
be achieved by comparing performance with that of any 
one machine, since no one machine in use at present is con- 
sistent in its performance, and thus no standard machine 
is available. Confronted with these findings, the commit- 
tee decided to tackle this problem from a different angle, 
that is, to find a dyeing or dyeings which could be adopted 
as a standard for any, and all types of machines. 

Up to the present, the only check on a light fading ma- 
chine that was available to all users was the A.A.T.C.C. 
blue standards LD1, LD2, etc. through LD8. In a machine 
that is functioning properly, these standards should show 
certain behavior: for example LD4 after 10 hours ex- 
posure should show barely perceptible fading,—after 20 
hours, marked fading; and LD6 perceptible fading after 
40 hours; marked after 80. However, the terms “per- 
ceptible” and “marked” are loose, and it has been proved 
that every operator has his own different conception of 
these terms. Just recently one organization showed the 
committee their exposure of the blue standards in belief 
that their machine was working properly, where actually 
the machine is about 30 per cent faster than it should be. 
Also, there is no permanent record, such as photometric 
readings, in existence, to which these terms can be referred. 
It was the purpose of this investigation to find a color or 
colors having fading characteristics which might provide 
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an absolute standard of performance. 

These colors should be such that they would exhibit 
marked fading at the desired exposure periods, would fade 
in easily perceptible stages with relatively small increases 
of exposure time, and would have fading characteristics 
fairly independent of reasonable variations in the wave- 
length distribution of the light source. 

Such colors would be exposed for 10 and 40 hours 
respectively in a machine which fades the eight blue stand- 
ards approximately correctly, in a central laboratory well 
equipped.—( National Bureau of Standards or Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute, for example). Then readings on a G.E. re- 
cording spectrophotometer would be made as a permanent 
record of the dyeing both before and after exposure which 
would assure duplication in identical dyeings and fadings 
at any time. These fadings (possibly matched exactly with 
fast colors for a more durable standard) could be sold 
along with the standard dyeings for testing. Any fading 
lamp is then tested by exposing the test dyeings for frac- 
tions of 10 and 40 hours until the fading equals the known 
fading of the standard dyeing. If this is 8 and 32 hours, 
for instance, the ratio is, of course, 8 to 10, and future 
samples exposed in that lamp should be exposed for only 
80 per cent of the required time. 


... (See Exhibit B)... 

In the search for such a set of colors, a large number 
of factors were studied and much data uncovered. For 
instance, several types of fabrics were investigated and it 
was found that cotton and nylon were the best, the wool 
fiber particularly showing a yellowing which confused the 
results. Weaves also were looked into after cotton and 
nylon were chosen, and it was found that of plains, twills, 
satins, and fancies that the plain weave showed up the 
finest distinctions in fading. 

A very extensive search through all classes of dyes was 
made. Vats were too fast in the regular shades, but very 
light tints were tried which failed, however, to be sensitive 
enough to small differences in exposure time. 

Based on the fact that light destroys naphthols before 
coupling, various trials were run on uncoupled naphthols, 
and the exposures developed with fast color salts. The re- 
verse, that of exposing the salt, and afterwards coupling 
with a naphthol, was also tried. 

Neither method proved satisfactory as the line of demar- 
cation between exposed and unexposed portions is rather 
obscured by the aftertreatment. Diazotized and developed 
colors were tried, but found not sensitive enough. Again, 
trials were run on paddings of Algosol (Indigosol) colors 
with the idea of developing the color to a certain stage by 
this light itself, and these were found useless as the color 
develops in a matter of minutes, not hours, or else did not 
develop at all. 

The thought was always kept in mind by the committee 
that a color must be found which could be used by any 
owner of a fading machine without the necessity of his 
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PRELIMINARY TESTS 
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Weave (cotton) 
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Algosol- Sulphur-Meveloped-Direct - Vor - Naphtol - eid 


EXHIBIT B 


sending his calibration exposures for rating to a central 
laboratory, and further that the calibration could be done 
in a short time 





that is, a 40 hour maximum period. 
Finally, out of 90 different dyeings, exposed and ex- 
amined both by color experts and the G.E. recording 
spectrophotometer, dyeings of : 
Artificial Silk Black GR 
Oxydiaminogen Black OB 
Plutoform Black CAM 
Naphthol AS-LC Black Salt LG 
Formyl Violet S4B C. I. No. 698 
were chosen as having the best possibilities. 
.«« (See Bahia C)... 
The final choice is determined by the sensitivity of the 
dye to fading, the uniformity in the fading, and the ease 


Pro. No. 16 


Fast 


with which its fading can be judged by those relatively 
unskilled in color matchings. Plutoform Black CAM gives 
very good results, but of the above five, Formyl Violet S4B 
on nylon is found to most nearly approach the requirements. 
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This dyeing shows very distinct differences in fading 
when the exposure time is varied by 20 per cent differ- 
ences. For practical work an accuracy of 20 per cent 
should be adequate as far as assigning A.A.T.C.C. ratings 
is concerned, the leeway between classes is 100 per cent 
exposure time, and an accuracy of 20 per cent easily assures 
that a color will not be wrongly evaluated in the 1 through 
8 designations. Formyl Violet S4B also shows a fade 
toward absolute white 





as is shown by a 40 hour ex- 
posure on a 2 per cent dyeing, where the exposed portion 
is completely white. This property of the color makes for 
ease in judging. 

This research has brought out the additional fact, that 
light fading devices are at present very subject to varia- 
tion due, perhaps, to variations in temperature, humidity, 
electrical consumption, carbon characteristics, etc., and that 
very frequent calibration is necessary. 

Under the present conditions, no user of light fading 
machines will be permanently content with constant adjust- 
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CALIBRATION COLORS 
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EXHIBIT C 


ment by calibration. But the problems of variation in per- 





Hours 


purpose of finding a dyestuff which can serve as a stand- 
formance must be solved by physicists and electrical engi- ard for calibration. 
neers, and to them as well as to machine makers, we SUMMARY 


recommend the use of these colors as a yardstick in their To summarize, the committee has been motivated in 


experiments, since performance in terms of dye fading is making this study by the suspected variations in light fad- 
the only criterion of performance ultimately acceptable to ing devices, and by the necessity of accuracy in testing, due 
the textile trade. to pressing demands for quality control. In attempting to 
Thus it is brought out that several dyes have been found — solve this problem, this research has brought to light the 
that can be used as a test by each and every owner of a__ facts that the magnitude of variation is very large between 
light-fading machine to prove to his own satisfaction types of machines, between machines of the same type, 
whether or not his machine is working as it should. He and in the performance of an individual machine at vari- 
can do this with his own equipment and personnel, and ous times. It has further pointed out to the manufacturers 


within a short time. This committee has accomplished its (Concluded on page P602) 
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The Evaluation of 


LIGHT FASTNESS 


by Means of a Spectrophotometer* a 
Presented for the Northern New England Section 


By EDWARD S. CHAPIN 


HE basic thought of the paper is that a series of 
grays can serve as ideal standards for evaluating 
light fastness. 

We will divide the presentation of the subject under the 
following headings : 

I. Fundamental Considerations. 

II. The Spectrophotometric evaluation of the present 
A.A.T.C.C. standards L1-L8. 

III. The preparation and fading of the standard grays. 

IV. The Spectrophotometric evaluation of the stand- 
ard grays. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The general methods in use today in evaluating light 
fastness consist usually of a visual examination of the 
exposed sample compared to a standard unexposed speci- 
men. Such a method involves many factors which may 
influence the observer’s conclusions, such as the illumina- 
tion of the samples, the physiological and psychological 
response of the observer. The method of illuminating the 
sample can be considered a controllable factor but the re- 
sponse of the individual is subject to personal idiosyn- 
crasies which are not constant from one observer to an- 
other. Accordingly a mathematical concept of the change 
of a color on exposure compared to that of a standard may 
offer possibilities of a more absolute method of evaluating 
light fastness. 

A color can be characterized by three Munsell attributes : 
Hue, Chroma and Value. It can also be characterized in 
terms of the parameters of a recording spectrophotometer, 
in which case the Dominant Wave Length corresponds to 
the Munsell Hue, Purity to Chroma, and Lightness to 
Value. With the spectrophotometer, definite mathematical 
values can be obtained for each of the three attributes of 
the color and their measurement on exposed and unex- 


posed samples of dyed material can give a definite measure 
of change. 





* The Northern New England Section presents a paper describ- 
ing a research which it was not possible to complete because of 
war exigencies. Nevertheless, we are presenting and describing 
such results as have been obtained, believing that the basic idea is 
well worth investigating and developing. 
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II. THE SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC EVALUA- 
TION OF THE PRESENT A.A.T.C.C. 
STANDARDS, L1-L8 


The four existing A.A.T.C.C. standards, were exposed 
in a F.D.A. Fadeometer for twenty hours and are sub- 
mitted herewith as Exhibits A-D. Visual examination 
shows that L1 Brilliant Wool Blue F.F.R. has very con- 
siderably faded, L3 Brilliant Indocyanine 6B has very 
appreciably faded, L5 Anthraquinone Blue R.X.O. has 
slightly faded, and with L8 Indigosol Blue A.G.G. there 
has been no change whatsoever. 

These specimens were examined last summer by about 
a dozen members of the Paper Committee, all of whom 
have been interpreting such results during the greater part 
of their professional career, and no two of them could 
agree on terminology to describe the fadings. 

Reflectance curves of unfaded and faded specimens of 
these standards were made in the recording spectrophoto- 
meter and are submitted as Exhibits as follows: 


Exhibits 
L1_ Brilliant Wool Blue F.F.R........... E&F 
L3_ Brilliant Indocyanine 6B............. G&H 
LS Anthraquinone Blue R.X.O........... I&J 
LS Indwposol Bive A.GG..............5. K&L 


By superimposing the curve of the faded specimen over 
that of the not faded it will be noted: 

1. That there is a great flattening out of the faded L1] 
curve, indicating considerable decrease in Purity, 

2. That there is less flattening in the case of the faded 
L3 curve, indicating less decrease in Purity, although this 
is appreciable, 

3. That the curves are close together in the case of L5. 
indicating slight decrease in Purity, and 

4. Finally that they virtually coincide in the.case of L8 
indicating no change whatsoever. 

Let us now go a step further and instead of describing 
these fades by inexact phrases as “very considerably 
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faded”, “slightly faded”, “considerable decrease in Purity”, 
ete., evaluate them in the more exact terms of the para- 
meters of the spectrophotometer. The method of evalua- 
tion was explained in the paper entitled, “The Prediction 
and Control of Colored Blends by Optical Means” pre- 
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sented at Pinehurst last year by Dr. Siebert Q. Duntley 
and Mr. Frank J. O’Neil. Using the methods therein 
elaborated and compiling the results in a tabulation we 
have the following comparison between the unfaded and 
faded specimens of the standards examined. (See table 
at top of next page). 

The time of twenty hours was selected as an arbitrary 
time unit to note comparable changes in the spectrophoto- 
meter. 

It will be noted by this tabulation that in the case of 
all the present A.A.T.C.C. standards there was very little 
change in Hue or Dominant Wave Length. This varied 
from “none” to a maximum of 2.3 milli-microns, which 
is virtually negligible. 

The result is especially surprising in the case of L1 
Brilliant Wool Blue F.F.R., which from visual examina- 
tion would seem to have changed greatly in Hue, yet the 
spectrophotometer shows that the change was only 0.2 
milli-microns. 

Likewise in the case of Decrease in Value or Lightness 
there was little change for all the standards. This varied 
from “None” in the case of L8 Indigosol Blue A.G.G. to 
a maximum of 1.7 per cent in the case of L1 Brilliant Wool 
Blue F.F.R. 

The great variation occurred in the Decrease in Chroma 
or Purity. This varied from “None” in the case of the 
light-fast L8 Indigosol Blue A.G.G. to 21 per cent in the 
case of the fugitive L1 Brilliant Wool Blue F.F.R. 

If we now examine the figures for Decrease of Purity 
more carefully we will note certain inadequacies toward 
meeting a demand for evaluating light-fastness varying 
from ten hours in a Fadeometer with graduated hour inter- 
vals of ten, twenty, forty, etc. 

Thus, the interval from L8 Indigosol Blue A.G.G. to 
L5 Anthraquinone Blue R.X.O. was 2.5 per cent, but the 
interval from L5 to L3 was about 10 per cent, or nearly 
four times as great. 

By a bold flight of imagination it was conceived that if 
these intervals could be regularized or preferably reduced 
to nothing, we would have ideal standards. 

To restate the thesis, it was considered that ideal 
standards at ten, twenty, forty, etc., hours of fading 
would be such as would show no change in Hue or 
Dominant Wave Length, Chroma or Purity, or Value or 
Lightness. 

In searching for such an ideal group, it was thought 
that a series of grays, which could be reasonably repro- 
duced by dyeing a standard fabric would prove of interest. 


III. THE PREPARATION AND FADING OF THE 
STANDARD GRAYS 

Exhaustive empirical trials were made with mixtures 

of acid-dyeing wool dyes, blended to produce a gray with 

suitable exposures in the Fadeometer. The mixture finally 

evolved and chosen for the purpose of the research was 
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Standard 


Change in Hue or | 
Dominant Wave Length 
in Milli-microns 


Decrease iii 


: Decrease m 
Chroma or Purity 


Value or Lightness 


Le cnitamnt WOOL Pitete IRS 5c asesscaiasereieceiais odes aioe elec iz 21 per cent 1.7 per cent 
OS nr rere. 3 12 per cent 0.7 per cent 
ha Pemmmemeene Die BAD... won cc cece odcces 0.7 2.5 per cent 0.1 per cent 
Fe Se OS eer rTs None None 


composed of the following dyes and in the following pro- 
portions : 


Alizarine Sapphire (Index No. 1054)........ 35.7 
Alizarine Sapphire 2 G.L. (P. R. 10)....... 17.9 
Fast Light Yellow 2 G (Index No. 639)..... 26.2 
Fast Wool Red GL. (P. ©. 201)... .....5.. 8.3 
Fast Crimson 6 B.L. (Index No. 57)........ 11.9 

100.0 


The method of dyeing was with the use of Glauber’s 
Salt and Acetic Acid, exhausting with Formic Acid. 

Various strength dveings of this mixture were made 
ranging from light gray,—0.084 per cent to a_ bluish 
black,—5.47 per cent. These dyeings were then exposed 
in a Fadeometer for graduated intervals, thus ten, twenty, 
forty and eighty hours, and faded to the breaking point, 
i.e. to the point where the fade could just barely be seen: 

The 0.171 per cent dyeing of this mixture has been 
selected for a study of its suitability as a standard for an 
exposure of ten hours to the F.D.A. Fadeometer ; that of 
1.37 per cent for the twenty hours exposure, the one of 
2.74 per cent for the forty hour exposure and the 5.47 per 
cent dveing for an exposure of eighty hours. No dyeings 
have yet been considered for an exposure greater than 
eighty hours. 

These selections have been mounted on cards and are 
presented as Exhibits M-P. The fadings which are just 
at the breaking point have been indicated by a chalk mark 
opposite the specimen. 

IV. THE SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC EVALUA- 
TION OF THE STANDARD GRAYS 

It now remains to evaluate these selections spectrophoto- 
metrically, to see if they conform to the ideal requirements, 
viz. show no change in Hue or Dominant Wave Length, 
Chroma or Purity, or Value or Lightness. 
circumstance has delayed this. 


An unexpected 
While the work on the 
standard was progressing, the spectrophotometer used in 
evaluating the A.A.T.C.C. standards, was taken over by 
the military authorities. 

Arrangements are being made through other channels 
for this spectrophotometric evaluation, so that findings and 
conclusions will be available in the near future. 

To recapitulate. The object of the research has been 
to evolve a series of grays with the following attributes : 

(a) Fading in a Fadeometer after respectively ten, 
twenty, forty, eighty hours or what would you, and 


(b) Showing after fading by spectrophotometric evalu- 
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ation no change in Dominant Wave Length, Purity o 
Lightness. 

It is considered that such a series of grays would con- 
stitute an absolute set of standards for evaluation of light 


tastness. 


ee e e ; 
Calibration of 
Fade-Ometers— 

(Concluded from page P599) 


of lamps the absolute necessity for immediate improve- 
ment and standardization in performance. 

To solve this problem the committee has looked for a 
set of calibration colors, which of all available colors is the 
most satisfactory, and is pleased to report that the set of 
colors suggested appears to accomplish the desired result. 
It has further set up a calibration method which can be 
controlled by the Association, and which can be used by 
any owner of a machine quickly and simply, and which 
can also be used by manufacturers of machines, in research a 
on machines, to make them operate more uniformly. 

As a result of the adoption of this solution, light fastness 
designations will have absolute meaning based on accurate 
tests in calibrated machines. 


* * * 


‘ 

} - . . . . 
; he results of this research and the data on which it is 
based is hereby respectfully submitted to the Light Fast- 
ness Committee of the A.A.T.C.C. with the hope that they 
may find it useful in establishing a standard method of cali- 


brating light fastness devices, with benefit to our members, 


‘our industry, and our country. 
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Meeting, Northern New England Section, January 15. 
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Council and Research Committee Meetings, January 16, 
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Meeting. New York Section, January 29, 1943. 


General Business Meeting (in conjunction with New 
York Section meeting) April 16, 1943, New York City. 


Council and Research Committee Meetings, April 17. 
1943, New York City. 
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Presented for the Philadelphia Section 


By PAULINE BEERY MACK 


T a time when there is general concern about the 

fastness of dyes on textile fabrics as a conserva- 

tion measure in wartime, it is important to know 
what types of dyes on ultimate consumer goods give the 
best color-fastness performance. In The Northeastern 
Regional Experiment Station Cooperative Textile Project. 
which has been in progress for nearly seven years, 1,000 
women’s and children’s wearing apparel fabrics have been 
given laboratory testing, and 211 garments made there- 
from have been discarded as no longer wearable between 
1935, when this project was begun, and June, 1942. 

In a report just published by Borton, Butz, Moore. 
Williamson, LaBossier, Blackmore, Kuschke, and Mack! 
color-fastness has been presented for the respective fiber 
types represented by the 1,000 fabrics in the study; more- 
over, a comparison between the responses to the labora- 
tory color-fastness tests and the wearing performance 
of the 211 discarded garments was shown in this report. 
The findings may be summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) All fabrics, regardless of fiber content, were found 
to have an overall average of 65.9 per cent in the 
highest class of performance with respect to 12 
separate color-fastness tests; 





* Authorized for publication on October 9, 1942, as Paper Num- 
ber 1133 in the Journal Series of The Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Released for publication on October 9, 1942, 
as Paper Number 13, Ellen H. Richards Institute, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

This paper is based on data accumulated as a part of The North- 
eastern Cooperative Textile Project, which is being carried on 
jointly by Experiment Stations in Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, under a 
committee composed of Frieda McFarland (University of Mary- 
land), Daisy Deane Williamson (University of New Hampshire), 
Mary W. Armstrong (New Jersey State College of Agriculture), 
Beulah Blackmore (New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University), Blanche M. Kuschke (Rhode Island State 
College), and Pauline Beery Mack (The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege), Chairman. 
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The poorest responses to the laboratory dye per- 
formance tests were in the cases of light, and wet 
crocking ; 
Many of the tests failed to predict actual wear 
color-fastness performance in all but a small per- 
centage of the cases in which garments had been 
discarded ; the error was on the side of the labora- 
tory test being too mild in the majority of cases. 

In the present report, the data have been extended to 
include the color-fastness performance of the fabrics on 
the basis of the type of dye represented, in addition to 
the findings by fiber content of the fabrics. It is hoped 
that a consideration of the performance of the respective 
types of dyes on the fabrics included in this report may 
assist in the production of color-fast fabrics in this time 
of war, as well as during the peace which follows, since 
the purposes of conservation are not served when a non- 
fast dye renders an otherwise good fabric unsuitable for 
wear. 

METHODS OF THE STUDY 
Purchase of Fabrics 

In the study, which is still in progress, enrollees in 
college and university extension courses, students in col- 
lege classes, and consumers who can be reached by the 
several co-operators submit additional amounts of fabric 
for laboratory test when they purchase yard goods for 
Like- 
wise, the cooperating consumers keep a wearing record 
of the garments made from the respective fabrics, and 


making women’s and children’s wearing apparel. 


submit the worn-out garment for inspection and analysis 
as soon as it is no longer regarded as wearable by the 
person for whom it was made. The general methods fol- 
lowed in carrying on the investigation have been de- 
scribed by Searle, Chapman, and Roseberry*. 
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In the study as a whole, laboratory tests are made for 
breaking strength; bursting strength; color-fastness to 
laundering; color-fastness to drycleaning; color-fastness 
to light; color-fastness to perspiration; crocking; color- 
fastness to pressing; shrinkage; and water-repellency and 
crease-resistance, if sales claims had been made for these 
latter two characteristics. 

Fiber Content of Fabrics 

The 1,000 fabrics were distributed as follows as to the 
fiber content: cotton, 32.8 per cent; wool, 10.5; wool mix- 
tures, 7.7; silk, 8.5; viscose, 22.9; acetate, 2.2; viscose 
and acetate, 12.0; rayon mixtures other than those of vis- 
cose and acetate, 3.4 per cent. 

Types of Dyes 

The various types of dyes found on the 1,000 run-of- 
mine of consumer wearing apparel fabrics were as fol- 
lows: 

Thioindigoid vat dyes (270 color areas) ; 

Anthraquinone vat dyes (409 color areas) ; 

Thioindigoid and anthraquinone vat dyes mixed in same 

color area (107 color areas) ; 

Azoic dyes (449 color areas) ; 

Anthraquinone and azoic dyes mixed in same color area 

(10 color areas) ; 

Developed dyes (132 color areas) ; 

Direct dyes (85 color areas) ; 

Direct dyes, aftertreated (91 color areas) ; 

Pigment dyes (26 color areas) ; 

Acetate dyes (32 color areas) ; 

Acetate and direct dyes (83 color areas) ; 

Chrome dyes (88 color areas) ; 

Acid dyes (292 color areas) ; 

Acid and direct dyes mixed in same color area (38 color 

areas) ; and 

Miscellaneous dyes on silk (5 color areas). 

The identification of the dyes on the fabrics which came 
into the laboratory from the consumer market was made 
by a staff member of the Ellen H. Richards Institute and a 
staff member of the Technical Laboratory, Organic Chemi- 
cals Department, Dyestuffs Division, du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, both co-authors of this report, working in the 
laboratory of the latter. The qualitative procedure consisted 
of two separate sequences of treatments for cellulose, and 
for protein and acetate fibers, respectively. The key 
reagent for the former group was a hot mixture of sodium 
hydroxide and sodium hydrosulfite. The color change 
which ensued from treatment of the dye on the fabric with 
this reagent, determined the next step in the test. For 
example, if a developed dye was indicated in the pre- 
liminary step, the dye on the fabric was reduced and then 
re-diazotized and re-developed. The other steps involved 
the discharging or bleeding of the color from the fabrics 
by various solvents, as well as a series of spot tests. 

In the second group of fabrics, an affinity test was first 
applied, that is, the dye was stripped from the fabric, 
and the white composite test fabric used in various per- 
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formance procedures was placed in the solution in order 
to determine the type of fiber for which the dye has an 
affinity. The behavior at this point determined the subse- 
quent procedure. In cases in which there was the possi- 
bility that a chrome dye was present, for instance, a sam- 
ple of the fabric was ashed and the ash fused with sodium 
nitrate; a yellow color in the fused ash indicated a chrome 
dye. 
Number of Color Areas on the 1000 Fabrics 

In the previous paper on color-fastness performance 
based upon the 1,000 fabrics in this study, the results were 
predicated entirely upon the one color area in a fabric of 
mixed color design which showed the greatest degree of 
fading during a test. From the consumer point of view 
this procedure was valid, since the loss of color in one 
area of a fabric usually renders the fabric unsuitable for 
its original use. In preparing the present report, how- 
ever, the point of interest was the performance of the 
respective types of dyes represented. Hence, each dye 
area in a fabric was graded separately for each of the 
performance tests. 

A total of 2,117 dyed areas were found in the 1,000 
fabrics. Each fabric was graded separately as to the 
performance of each of the colored areas appearing there- 
on, for each test made upon it. The color area might be 
dyed with a mixture of types of dyes; but in all such cases, 
the mixtures are reported as such in the tables and charts. 
The basis for grading was a distinct color area, irrespec- 
tive of its size. 

Laboratory Performance Tests Used 

The laboratory tests for color-fastness were those rec- 
ommended by the National Bureau of Standards in a 
series of standard tests for woven textile fabrics*. The 
present standard is Commercial Standard 59-41, which 
embodies certain modifications of the test method set up 
by the initial standard of 1936. This standard was used 
for all color-fastness tests except those for crocking, in 
which the 1939 version of the test was followed; this was 
done because radical changes in procedure were made in 
these two tests with the 1941 standard, and insufficient 
fabric was available for repeating the test with all of the 
fabrics in this case. 

The light tests are based upon a 40-hour exposure in 
the Fade-Ometer. 

All fabrics were given the entire series of color-fastness 
tests except those involving laundering and drycleaning. 
Sales information given at the time of purchase deter- 
mined choice of these two tests. If the fabric was recom- 
mended as launderable, it was given the laundering tests; 
if drycleanable, the drycleaning tests. If the fabric was 
said to be both launderable and drycleanable, it was given 
both tests. 

The fabrics were laundered or drycleaned as shown in 
Table I. 

Of the total fabrics, 317 were laundered according to 
three of the methods prescribed in the Commercial Stand- 
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TABLE I : 
Distribution of Fabrics as to Receipt of Laundering 
or Drycleaning Treatments 


No. given No. given 
Type of Fabric as to laundering  drycleaning No. given 
Fiber Content test only test only both tests 
Getto C528). ssccc nis 317 11 0 
COU |) i 0 105 0 
Wool mixtures (77)... 1 76 0 
oS a ere 24 58 3 
Viscose rayon (229).... 107 78 44 
Acetate rayon (22)..... ] 19 2 
Viscose and acetate mix- 
Cures CUZO) nos ccs: 10 90 20 
Rayon mixtures other 
than viscose and ray- 
ge, . ) ae ener 11 23 0 
Total (1000) ...... 471 460 69 





ard tests for ascertaining the laundry performance of cot- 
ton and linen; 223 were given the milder laundry test, 
intended for fabrics other than cotton or linen; 529 were 
drycleaned ; and 69 of the fabrics were subjected both to 
the mild laundering and to the drycleaning tests. 

When a cotton fabric was laundered, it was given three 
of the laundry tests for cotton or linen fabrics recom- 
mended in The Commercial Standard (CS59-41), Section 
VIII, namely: Treatment I, washing at 105° F. with a 
neutral soap and no bleach; Treatment III, washing at 
160° F. with a built soap (one mixed with an alkaline 
reagent) listed as Cotton Laundry Test II in this report; 
and Treatment IV, same as III with the addition of one 
per cent bleach (listed as Cotton Laundry Test IIT in 
this report). 

If a silk or rayon fabric were laundered, it was given 
a washing treatment with neutral soap at 100° F., ac- 
cording to the method recommended in the procedure 
mentioned. The last technique is designated in the stand- 
ard test methods cited as a laundry test method for fabrics 
other than cotton or linen (CS59-41, Section IX). 

Drycleaning 

Two drycleaning methods were used. Drycleaning by 
the dry method was done according to CS59-41, Section 
VI. This involved the use of dry solvent, Stoddard sol- 
vent, together with a drycleaning soap containing an ex- 
tremely small amount of moisture and an organic re- 
agent which disperses the moisture through the solvent. 

Drycleaning was also done by the wet method, which 
involves the immersion of the fabric in drycleaning solvent 
and the subsequent brushing of the fabric with water and 
neutral soap on a slab while the fabric is still saturated 
with dry solvent (CS59-41, Section VI). 

Light 

‘abrics were tested for color-fastness to light by ex- 
posing them for 40 hours in a Fade-Ometer of the FDA 
type, according to the CS59-39 recommended standard 
tests. Insufficient fabric was available with many of the 
fabrics in the study for repeating the light tests when 
the 1941 Commercial Standards were revised to include 
longer periods of exposure. 
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Perspiration 

An artificial acid perspiration—containing 10 grams so- 
dium chloride, 1 gram lactic acid USP 85 per cent, and | 
gram disodium orthophosphate (anhydrous) made up to 
one liter with distilled water—was used to simulate fresh 
perspiration and was applied according to the standard 
methods used throughout the study (CS59-41, Section 
XI). These procedures were based upon the work of a 
Committee of the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists*. 

A second artificial perspiration test, made with an alka 
line solution simulating aged perspiration, contained 10 
grams sodium chloride, 4 grams ammonium carbonate 
USP, and one gram disodium orthophosphate anhydrous) 
made up to one liter with distilled water. The test was 
applied according to the standards which are used in the 
study (CS59-41, Section XI). 

A crocking test designed to determine whether the dyed 
fabric will rub off onto another surface was applied to the 
fabric in both the dry and wet condition. The method of 
test was that outlined in CS59-39, Section VI. 


Dry Pressing 

The dry pressing test was designed to determine whether 
the fabric changes color with a moderately warm iron and 
was carried on according to CS59-39, Section XI. 
Grading Fabrics for Response to Color-Fastness Tests 

A series of fabrics of the major colors representing 
each class of color-performance was used in training those 
who have classified the fabrics on the basis of degree of 
color-fastness. Moreover, swatches of the test fabrics 
remain in the files for comparison with returned worn-out 
garments so that classifications of the latter for color-fast- 
ness may be compared with laboratory findings. 

The grading was done according to four arbitrary 
classes of performance as follows: 

Class 1 denoted no observable fading; 

Class 2 only slight fading; 

Class 3 some fading, but not sufficient to render a gar- 

ment unfit for further use; 

Class 4 severe fading, sufficient to render a garment un- 

fit for further wear. 

The 2117 colored areas for each of the respective tests 
were all re-graded by one of the authors, preparatory to 
the preparation of this report. In making the gradings, a 
standardized illumination was used in a completely black 
cabinet. The light used consisted of a 150-watt clear 
tungsten filament lamp, with an aluminum painted reflector. 
The color temperature of the lamp was measured with an 
optical pyrometer for varying amounts of current, and a 
current selected which would give a color temperature 
above the low temperature recommended in the present 
tentative specifications’. A true color temperature of 
2780° K. was held constant throughout the tests with an 
illumination of more than 60 foot candles. The samples 
were graded on a light grey background which was placed 
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on a black surface held at an angle of 45°, the light illu- 
minating the surface from above. 

The colors of the 2,117 areas on the 1,000 fabrics were 
classed into 24 color classifications, these representing 
a reflection of the parts of the spectrum shown in Figure 1. 

The standards used for evaluating the fabrics as to their 
bleeding performance were the following: 

Class 1—no apparent color, also cases in which soil 

was present but no color from the fabric ; 

Class 

Class 


2—slight amount of color discharged ; 
, 
3 
Class + 


—<definite color discharge ; 
a discharge. of color very deep in intensity, 
fairly near that of the colored fabric. 
Crocking was regarded, in making the tables, as a bleed- 
ing function, since it involves discharge of color onto 
another fabric. Dry pressing did not occasion any bleed- 
ing; but wet pressing involved both fading and bleeding. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 
Color-Fastness Performance of Fabrics by Fiber and 
Dye Types 

Each of the 2,117 color areas in the 1,000 fabrics entered 
the compilation of Figure 2, which gives the average 
fading and bleeding scores for each of the kinds of fabrics 
(by fiber content), and for each type of dye; in the latter 
the average performance with respect to fading and with 
respect to bleeding separately is given for all of the fabrics 
combined and for each of the types of dyes, irrespective 
of fiber content. 

Average Scores 

In Figure 2 it is seen that the average scores of all of 
the color areas on the fabrics, regardless of fiber type or 
of dve type were relatively high, insofar as the laboratory 
tests are concerned. Light had the poorest over-all score, 
with cotton laundering by the method involving both built 
soap and bleach the next lowest. With respect to bleeding. 
wet crocking ranked lowest. with drycleaning by the wet 
method next to the lowest, and alkaline and acid perspira- 
tion, and wet pressing becoming progressively better in 
this order. 

A relatively high over-all score, however, does not help 
the consumer who obtains a low-rating individual fabric. 
Hence, it is interesting to note which kinds of fibers and 
which kinds of dyes are lower than the average in their 
respective color-fastness ratings, and hence are likely to 
cause trouble. 

Light was the agency causing the poorest ratings re- 
gardless of the fiber content of the fabric or the dye on it. 
Acetate and direct dyes, separately and together, were the 
worst performers in this respect. The light performance 
of the different fiber contents and kinds of dyes can best 
be seen by a scrutiny of the figure under discussion (Fig- 
ure 2). Among the dyes giving good color-fastness per- 
formance insofar as it can be ascertained from this test. 
particular mention should be made of the pigment and 


of the chrome dyes. It should also be noted that there 
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are some differences in the average light color-fastness 
performance of fabrics of different fiber composition, al- 
though they are dyed with the same type of dyes. 

Laundering by the cotton method involving both built 

soap and chlorine bleach caused fading in many cases. It 
is interesting to note the fact that a gradation of per- 
formances is seen in the three laundry tests for cotton, 
with the first, second, and third test giving descending 
scores in this order in many cases. 

Noteworthy among the cases of poor color-fastness per- 

formance are these: 

Wet crocking with all fabrics—regardless of fiber type— 
dyed with thioindigoid vat dyes, with mixtures of 
thioindigoid and anthraquinone vat dyes, with azoic 
dyes, with developed dyes, with direct, aftertreated 
dyes, and with acid and direct dye mixtures; 

Bleeding during perspiration tests of direct dyes, with 
acetate dyes, with acetate and direct dyes, with acid 
dves, and with acid and direct dye mixtures. 


Distribution by Classes 

In Figure 3, the percentages of fabrics, by dye types 
and fiber composition, found in each of the classes of 
fading and bleeding performance are shown graphically. 

Thioindigoid Vat Dyes—lIt will be noticed that 100 per 
cent of the fabrics of the thioindigoid vat dyes passed the 
dry pressing test without apparent loss of color. Of 
those fabrics which were drycleaned and in which there 
were dyed areas representing this type of dye all were 
likewise placed in Class 1 with respect to fading. 

The lowest performance in any test with this type of 
dye was found in the cotton laundering test (Test III) in 
which a built soap and bleaches were used under the con- 
ditions specified; only 52.9 per cent of the cotton fabrics 
were placed in Class 1 following this test. Another low 
test with this type of dye was that for light, in which 
74.0 per cent of the fabrics rated in Class 1. 

With respect to bleeding, which was graded separately 
from fading in all cases, the thioindigoid vat dyes ranked 
universally in Class 1 in both drycleaning tests, the laun- 
dering tests for fabrics other than cotton or linen, and 
the cotton laundering test involving a neutral soap at low 
temperature (Cotton Laundering Test I). The poorest 
bleeding test for this group of dyes was found with wet 
crocking, in which only 25.0 per cent of the fabrics ranked 
in the highest class. The dry crocking test was also rel- 
atively low, with 66.7 per cent of the fabrics in the best 
class with respect to bleeding. 

When the fabrics were broken down as to fiber types, 
there was little difference between the performance of the 
cotton, the viscose rayon, and the viscose rayon mixtures. 
The viscose and viscose rayon mixtures were laundered 
only by the commercial standard procedure designed for 
fabrics other than cotton and linen, in which tests they 
ranked extremely high. 

Anthraquinone Vat Dyes—The anthraquinone vat dyes 
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were generally high in their fading and bleeding perform- 
ance. One hundred per cent of the fabrics colored with 
this type of dve were in Class 1 with respect to dryclean- 
ing by the dry method with none of the tests giving less 
than 72.5 per cent of the fabrics in the best class. The 
lowest percentage was found with cotton fabrics washed 
with built soap and bleach (Cotton Laundering Test III). 
The next to the lowest test with this class of dyes was 
that for light, in which 77.8 per cent of the fabrics ranked 
in Class 1, 

In the bleeding classifications, 100 per cent of the anthra- 
quinone-dyed areas were in the best class in drycleaning 
by the dry method and in laundering by all three test 
methods used. The lowest bleeding performance was in 
the wet crocking procedure in which only 37.8 per cent of 
the fabrics were rated as Class 1. 

The dye areas covered with anthraquinone vat dyes 
listed in Figures 2 and 3 as applied on acetate and viscose 
rayon mixtures bear explanation. Dyed areas of this type, 
which represented only two cases, were dyed or printed 
areas on spun viscose rayon fabrics with which a very 
small percentage of acetate rayon was admixed. The ace- 
tate rayon fibers were shown by the microscope to have 
resisted the anthraquinone dyes almost entirely, since this 
tvpe of dye has very little substantivity for rayon fibers 
of the acetate type. 

The areas dyed with anthraquinone vat dyes, whether 
they were on cotton, viscose rayon, viscose rayon mix- 
tures, acetate and viscose rayon mixtures (the acetate in 
this combination—present only in meager amount—re- 
maining as a white or almost white fiber in the color area) 
were not particularly different from each other in their 
behavior during the color-fastness tests. 

A Mixture of Thioindigoid and Anthraquinone I'at 
Dyes—When a mixture of thioindigoid and anthraqui- 
none vat dyes was used in any area on any of the fabrics 
in the study, the results were found to be generally, al- 
though not universally, high. For example, 100 per cent 
of the areas dved with this mixture ranked in the top 
class in drycleaning both by the dry and the wet methods 
and in dry pressing. Other tests were relatively high 
except those for laundering by the use of a built soap and 
bleach (Cotton Method III) and light. In the former— 
the poorest response for this dye combination—only 47.3 
per cent of the fabrics were ranked in Class 1. In the 
latter test 76.7 per cent of the fabrics were graded in the 
highest classification. 

One hundred per cent of the areas dyed with a mixture 
of thioindigoid and anthraquinone vat dyes ranked in 
Class 1 in both drycleaning tests, in laundering Tests I 
and III, and in the laundry test for fabrics other than 
cotton or linen when the bleeding propensities were evalu- 
ated. The wet crocking test showed the poorest bleeding 
performance, with 40.0 per cent, only, in the highest clas- 
sification. 


There were no notable differences in the color-fastness 
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performance of the cotton and viscose rayon fabrics dyed 
with a mixture of thioindigoid and anthraquinone vat dyes 
insofar as the same tests were applied to the same type ot 
fabric. 

Azoic Dyes—The fabrics on which the azoic type of 
dye was used were highest in resistance to fading jn 
laundering for cases other than cotton or linen, and in the 
two drycleaning tests. One hundred per cent of the fab- 
rics ranked in the highest class in these three tests. They 
were lowest in the 40-hour light test, with only 46.8 per 
cent of the fabrics ranking in Class 1 in this respect. 

In bleeding, 100.0 per cent of the fabrics given the 
laundry test for fibers other than cotton or linen and 100.0 
per cent of those drycleaned showed no appreciable bleed- 
ing on to the white test fabrics. In wet crocking, on the 
other hand, only 6.7 per cent of this group of fabrics 
failed to bleed more or less severely with only 50.0 per 
cent of the fabrics failing to bleed during the dry crocking 
procedure. 

The cotton, viscose rayon, and viscose rayon mixtures 
were generally similar in their performance to those of 
the color-fastness tests which all received. An exception 
is found in the case of dry and wet crocking and pressing, 
in which the cotton fabrics responded much more poorly 
than the rayons. 

Mixture of Anthraquinone Vat and Azoic Dyes—No 
dyed area containing this mixture of dyes had as high 
as 100 per cent of the fabrics in the best performance class 
in any of the tests. The three laundering tests are note- 
worthy in that they represent the increasing severity o! 
the three procedures quite clearly. For example, in Cot- 
ton Laundry Test I, 90.0 per cent of the fabrics were in 
Class 1; in Laundry Test II, 80.0 per cent were in Class 
1, while in Cotton Laundry Test III, none of the fabrics 
were in Class 1; one hundred per cent of the fabrics dur- 
ing the aforementioned laundry tests were adjudged to be 
in Class 2. 

The responses to the test for this dye mixture were 
variable, with the lowest being that for light. In the 
light test, only 20.0 per cent of the fabrics were rated 
in the best performance class. 

No fiber content comparisons may be made with respect 
to the respective fabrics since all of those in this class 
of dyes were composed of 100.0 per cent cotton. 

Developed Dyes—All of the fabrics dyed with devel- 
oped dyes were graded in Class 1 in the first and second 
cotton laundry tests, namely—those in which a neutral 
soap and in which a soap containing alkaline builders were 
used. In Cotton Test III, involving an alkaline builder 
and bleach, none of the fabrics was rated in Class 1. 

The poorest average response to any of the tests shown 
by this group of fabrics was that for light, in which 55.3 
per cent of the fabrics only were in Class 1. 

In bleeding 100 per cent of the dyed fabric areas colored 
with developed dyes were in Class 1 in the three cotton 
laundry tests and in the drycleaning, dry, test. The low- 
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est response to any of the procedures insofar as bleeding 
was concerned with the developed dyes was in the case 
of the wet crocking test in which only 19.5 per cent were 
in the highest performance class. 

Direct Dyes—None of the fabrics dyed with direct 
dyes was graded in color-fastness Class 1 on the basis 
of the fading of the fabric itself in any of the tests. There 
was, on the other hand, relatively high response to the 
acid perspiration test (98.5 per cent in Class 1), to the 
drycleaning test, dry (97.6 per cent in Class 1), to the 
alkaline perspiration test (97.0 per cent in Class 1), and 
to the wet drycleaning test (95.3 per cent in Class 1). 
Again, the cotton laundry tests showed descending val- 
ues with the three procedures used. In the test with 
neutral soap (Laundry Test I) only 43.0 per cent of the 
fabrics were in Class 1. In Laundry Test II (using an 
alkaline built soap) a still lower percentage—14.3 per 
cent—was in Class 1; while in Laundry Test III, includ- 
ing an alkaline built soap and bleach, none of the fabrics 
was in the best performance class. In the case of the 
laundry test for fabrics other than cotton and linen, 67.8 
per cent were in Class 1. Again, the 40-hour light test 
showed the poorest performance, with 28.8 per cent of 
the fabrics only in the highest fading class. 

In bleeding, the three laundry tests ranked uniformly 
high in having none of the fabrics in a classification lower 
than Class 1. The most excessive bleeding was found 
in the case of wet crocking in which only 32.3 per cent 
failed to show the color discharge on to the white test 
fabrics. A close second for bad performance was found 
with the wet drycleaning tests in which all but 37.6 per 
cent of the fabrics bled perceptibly. 

As seen from Figure 2, direct dyes were found on cot- 
ton and on several rayon fibers or combinations of fibers. 
In cases in which the same test was applied to all kinds 
of fiber types colored with this dye in any area, there 
were only relatively minor differences in performance 
which may be noted from the table itself. 

Direct, Aftertreated Dyes—In the case of the direct, 
aftertreated, dyes, Cotton Laundry Tests I and II were 
uniformly high in color-fastness performance when fading 
of the fabric itself was the criterion for judging results. 
Laundry Test III was extremely poor, on the other hand, 
with 100 per cent of the dyed areas in this group falling 
in Class 4. All of the fabrics of this group were graded 
in Class 1 with respect both to acid and alkaline perspira- 
tion, with 98.2 per cent ranking in Class 1 in the dry 
dry-cleaning test and 96.4 per cent in the wet drycleaning 
test. The percentage of fabrics in high classifications 
was high for all other groups except light, in which only 
36.3 per cent of the total was in the best performance 
class. The various fibers colored with this type of dye 
differed only slightly in their responses to the respective 
tests. 

Pigment Dyes—The pigment dyes showed a generally 
high performance except in the laundry test involving 
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chlorine bleach, when the color loss by the fabric itself was 
the standard of judgment. One hundred per cent of the 
fabrics dyed with colors of this type were in the highest 
class in the laundry test for fibers other than cotton or 
linen, in both of the drycleaning tests and in the dry 
pressing tests. 

The average response to the light test was unusually 
high, with 88.5 per cent of the fabrics in Class 1 with 
this respect. 

The lowest response to any of the tests was with the 
cotton laundry test involving chlorine bleach (Cotton 
Laundry Test III), in which only 37.5 per cent of the 
fabrics were in Class 1. 

This group of dyes was especially high in its failure to 
bleed. One hundred per cent of the fabrics in each of 
the three cotton laundry tests, 100 per cent of those 
given the laundry test for fibers other than cotton and 
linen, and 100.0 per cent of those given each of the two 
drycleaning tests were classed in Class 1 on the basis of 
absence of bleeding. 

The poorest response to any of the tests measured by 
the discharge of color on to a white surface was found in 
the case of wet crocking. No color areas dyed with a pig- 
ment type of dye failed to crock off on to the white fabric 
during the wet crocking procedure. 

Acetate Dyes—All of the fabrics dyed with acetate dyes 
were laundered according to the procedure designed for 
fabrics other than cotton or linen. One hundred per cent 
of this group of fabrics were graded in the best class 
after this laundering test, when fading of the fabric was 
the point of judgment. 

A total of 96.4 per cent of the fabrics was in the best 
class of performance in the drycleaning, dry, test, with 
89.7 per cent in the highest class in the wet drycleaning 
procedure. 

The test in which performance was lowest was that for 
light, with only 25.0 per cent of the fabrics in the best 
class as a result of the 40-hour light test. No gas fading 
tests were made in this study. The performance of these 
dyes with the acid and alkaline perspiration tests, how- 
ever, show the disposition of some of the acetate dyes 
to give poor color performance when changes in their 
pH have been effectuated. 

Only acetate rayons and acetate mixtures are found in 
this dye, classification, and no notable performance differ- 
ences are found in the groups of fabrics represented. 

A Mixture of Acetate and Direct Dyes—Only acetate 
and viscose rayon mixtures appeared in the study with a 
mixture of acetate and direct dyes in any colored areas. 
None of these fabrics were laundered by the cotton laun- 
dry procedure. Only 62.5 per cent were in the highest 
class of performance, on the other hand, when they were 
laundered by the milder procedure designed for use with 
fibers other than cotton and linen. All of the fabrics ranked 
in the highest class in the drycleaning test, and 98.7 per 
cent were in the same high class in the wet drycleaning 
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test. A total of 90.4 per cent of the fabrics was in the 
highest class with respect to absence of fading in each of 
the perspiration tests. 

The fabrics of this class did not perform in a highly 
satisfactory method in the crocking tests. Only 80.7 per 
cent of the fabrics were in Class 1 with respect to absence 
of fading during dry pressing. The lowest response to 
any of the tests was that with light, in which only 24.1 
per cent of the fabrics were found in Class 1 as a result 
of the 40-hour test. 

Chrome Dyes—Only wool and wool mixtures were 
found to be colored in any areas with chrome dyes. None 
of these were recommended during the sale of the fabric 
as being launderable, and hence all were given the dry- 
cleaning test exclusively. They passed these tests in Class 
1 to the extent of 98.9 per cent in the drycleaning, dry. 
tests, and 96.6 per cent in the wet drycleaning procedure. 

In the acid perspiration test, 100 per cent are in the 
highest class, and in the alkaline perspiration test 97.7 per 
cent are in the highest class. The lowest response to 
any of the tests was that to light, but even here, 86.4 per 
cent of the fabrics were adjudged to be in the highest 
classification following the 40-hour light exposure. This 
group of dyes may truly be said to be exceptionally color- 
fast throughout. 

With respect to bleeding on to a white fabric, the story 
is slightly ‘different. In none of the tests were 100.0 per 
cent of the fabrics rated in the highest performance class. 
The least bleeding was found in the drycleaning, dry, test, 
with 98.9 per cent of the fabrics showing no perceptible 
discharge on to the white fabric. In the case of acid and 
alkaline perspiration, 84.1 per cent and 78.4 per cent re- 
spectively failed to bleed. The poorest bleeding perform- 
ance was found in the case of wet crocking, where only 
30.4 per cent of the fabrics failed to bleed to a greater 
or lesser extent. 

Acid Dyes—Silk and wool fabrics were found in the 
study to be dyed in one or more areas with acid dyes. 
These were generally not high in their performance. In 
judging the fabrics themselves for fading, no test was 
found in which all the fabrics graded in the best per- 
formance classification. The highest performance was in 
the case of drycleaning, dry, in which 96.7 per cent of the 
fabrics were ranked as Class 1. In wet drycleaning, on 
the other hand, only 81.8 per cent of the fabrics were in 
this best class. With respect to acid and alkaline artificial 
perspiration, 91.0 and 88.7 per cent of the fabrics were in 
the first class. 

The lowest performance was found in the case of light, 
where 53.8 per cent of the fabrics only were in Class 1 
after a 40-hour exposure in the Fade-Ometer. The next 
lowest fading performance was found with dry pressing, 
with 73.0 per cent of the fabrics in Class 1. 

This group of dyes was likewise generally poorer than 
many of the others with respect to bleeding. In no group 
of tests were 100.0 per cent of the fabrics free from bleed- 
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ing or otherwise discharging on white fabrics. The high- 
est performance with respect to lack of bleeding was in 
the dry drycleaning test, with 98.0 per cent in Class ]. 
The lowest performance in this respect was in the case of 
wet crocking, with 49.6 per cent of the fabrics discharging 
on to the white test fabric. Alkaline perspiration showed 
considerable bleeding, with only 50.3 per cent of the fabrics 
in Class 1 with respect to this test. 

The wool and silk fabrics showed no noticeable differ- 
ence with respect to each other in the tests applied to 
fabrics in the acid dye group. 

Mixture of Acid and Direct Dyes—Viscose rayon mix- 
tures, silk, and wool mixtures were found among those 
fabrics in which one or more dyed areas involved a mix- 
ture of acid and direct dyes. None of these were given 
a cotton laundering test. In the laundry test for fibers 
other than cotton and linen, performance was not high; in 
fact, none of the fabrics of this group was graded in the 
laundry performance test in Class 1, as judged on the basis 
of loss of color from the fabrics themselves. On the other 
hand, 100 per cent were found in Class 2, the class de- 
noting slight, but perceptible, fading. 

The drycleaning performance was somewhat higher 
with 91.4 per cent of the fabrics in the highest class in the 
dry drycleaning tests and 88.6 per cent in the wet dry- 
cleaning tests. Only 39.5 per cent of the fabrics were in 
the highest performance class in the light test. The pers- 
piration tests were higher, with 92.1 per cent and 868 
per cent in the acid and alkaline perspiration tests, re- 
spectively. 

All but 65.0 per cent of the fabrics of this group showed 
some fading during dry pressing. 

In the case of bleeding, the fabrics performed well 
during drycleaning, but poorly during the two perspira- 
tion tests; only 31.6 per cent of the fabrics failed to bleed 
in the acid perspiration test, and 23.7 per cent in the alka- 
line perspiration test. Crocking was likewise not highly 
satisfactory, since only 75.0 per cent of the fabrics failed 
to crock during the dry and 35.0 per cent during the wet 
crocking tests. 

There were no distinct differences in the performance 
of the different fiber types represented in the acid and 
direct dye group. 

Miscellaneous Dyes on Silk—There were four silk 
fabrics entered in the study which contained dyes not be- 
longing to any of the 14 groups previously mentioned. 
These dyes were respectively logwood (one case), basic 
dyes (two cases), and mordant (one case). These dyes 
performed extremely well in the mild laundering test. 
but faded in all cases to some extent during both of the 
drycleaning tests. They were not, on the average, par- 
ticularly fast to light, although they graded high in both 
perspiration tests. 

These four miscellaneous silk fabrics bled to a consid- 
erable extent both in laundering and drycleaning by both 
methods, They likewise bled during both perspiration 
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tests, and discharged their color to a considerable extent 
on the average during the crocking tests. 

As is noted from the previous part of the discussion, 
the factor causing the greatest amount of fading has been 
light exposure. In the earlier report on color-fastness in 
connection with the Northeastern Regional Experiment 
Station Cooperative Textile Project (1), it has been shown 
that the 40-hour fading test predicts light color-fastness 
only in 39.5 per cent of the cases; the greatest error lay 
in the direction of the tests being far less severe than 
actual light exposure. A longer light test is therefore 
indicated, about which a separate publication from some of 
these authors is in immediate prospect. 

Color-Fastness Performance of Fabrics 
According to Portion of the Spectrum 

The scores of the 2,117 dyed areas on the fabrics were 
arranged in 24 color groups, as defined by the spectro- 
photometric diagrams shown in Figure 1. The results were 
averaged for all color areas in each color group, regardless 
of fiber content or type of dye. 
been graphed in Figure 4. 

It is seen in this figure that light was again the agency 
causing the poorest color-fastness scores, with the blue 
and green fabrics giving the poorest scores in this respect. 
Fading during laundering, particularly where bleach was 
used was likewise shown to be greater with the blues and 
greens than with other colors. Orange and red fabrics had 
relatively poor scores with respect to bleeding during the 
perspiration tests, as did also the black fabrics. Wet 
crocking was not high for dark and medium purple, for 
dark and medium blue, for dark green, for yellow green, 
for red and dark red, for red brown, and for black fab- 
rics. Many other details of this aspect of the study may 
be noted by an examination of Figure 4. 

When the fading by portions of the spectrum is con- 
sidered for the respective dye types, the following gen- 
eralizations may be drawn. 

Under the thioindigoid class of dyes the blues (light, 
medium, and dark) are the only colors showing a note- 
worthy degree of fading in any of the tests. An excep- 
tion is found in the light test, in which some fabrics in 
all of the color groups showed some fading. Bleeding was 
shown only in the case of perspiration and that only with 
the blue colors. 


The average scores have 


In the anthraquinone vat dyes, light again was the 
greatest cause of color loss, and colors in all parts of the 
spectrum were found to grade low in this respect. In the 
other tests, the colors showing greatest fading were the 
blues, greens, yellows, and, to a lesser extent, the orange 
colors. 

Bleeding was less severe than fading for this group of 
dyes, irrespective of color. Again, the blues and greens, 
and to a lesser extent, the yellows and oranges, showed 
bleeding with some fabrics. 

The thioindigoid and anthraquinone vat mixtures were 
relatively color-fast throughout the spectral range. More- 
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over, the amount of bleeding shown was comparatively 
small. Again, however, the various shades of blue were 
somewhat less fast than other colors in this dye group. 

In the case of azoic dyes, fading was sprinkled through- 
out the spectral range and did not seem to be confined to 
any one color or group of colors. 

The fabrics dyed with a mixture of anthraquinone and 
azoic dyes were exclusively green, blue-green, and yellow- 
green. These were relatively color-fast throughout the 
tests, except in the case of light. Unfortunately, other 
parts of the spectrum were not represented in this group, 
and hence comparisons with different color groups are 
not possible. 

In the developed dyes, the blues and greens again stand 
out as the colors showing poorer performance than is 
generally found with this dye classification. 

Among the viscose rayon fabrics colored with direct 
dyes, fading occurred with many fabrics irrespective of 
color. Bleeding was even more severe than fading, and 
no part of the spectrum seems to be free from some fabric 
showing bad performance in this respect. The cotton 
fabrics dyed with direct dyes were not large in number; 
whereas their performance was higher than in the case of 
viscose rayons, there were numerous fabrics ranking be- 
low Class 1 in the various tests. The lower grades were 
not confined to any one color among this group of dyed 
fabrics. The poorest performances, irrespective of color, 
were found in the light test and in the most severe cotton 
laundry test (Cotton Laundry, Test III). 

Among the direct, aftertreated, group of fabrics the 
average color-fastness has been shown to be relatively 
high except in the case of light. Among the many fabrics 
showing poor light colorfastness, no part of the spectrum 
predominated. 

Among the pigment dyes, only black, blue, and grey 
fabrics were represente‘l. There were no noticeable. dif- 
ferences in fading or bleeding performance among these 
different colors. 

Among the acetate dyes the fading performance was 
relatively low in many respects. When separated on the 
basis of color it was found that the different blues were 
the worst offenders in both fading and bleeding. 

In the mixtures of acetate and direct dyes, the fading 
response was not particularly bad throughout, except in 
the case of light. Light fading took place with all the 
colors represented, with the blues and greens showing the 
poorest resistance to light fading. 

The bleeding scores for this group of dyes were poorer 
than the fading scores and were general with all of the 
colors in this group of dyes found in the study. The 
poorest scores in this respect were found among blues, 
greens, and, to a lesser extent, blacks and greys. 

The chrome dyes were high in their performance both 
with respect to fading and bleeding. It will be recalled 
from an earlier part of the discussion that these were espe- 


cially notable as being color-fast to light. No distinction 
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FIGURE 4 


As in Figure 2, the values in the graphs represent the average color-fastness performance class of the fabrics in the respective groups. 
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in color was noted in these scores for this group of dyed 
fabrics. 

Among the wools or wool mixtures dyed with acid dyes, 
fading and bleeding were found among a number of the 
colors represented. In practically every case where a blue 
fabric was found, either fading or both fading and bleed- 
ing were discovered. This was not restricted entirely to 
the blue fabrics, however, since some scores less than one 
were found in the various color groups. 

Among the silks, it was likewise found that fading and 
bleeding were not restricted to any one color group. Blues 
and greens, again, had lower scores than other colors. 

Where mixtures of acid and direct dyes were used in 
the study, a number of individual scores less than one 
were found throughout the various tests, particularly for 
bieeding. The low scores were scattered through all of 
the color groups included in the study for this type of 
dye mixture. 

The miscellaneous silk fabrics were too small in num- 
ber to permit an extensive analysis of dye performance by 
color types. 


A Comparison of the Average Color-Fastness Ratings 
of Worn-Out Garments and the Laboratory Tests 
on the Same Fabrics 

In giving an over-all comparison of the results of labora- 
tory and wear tests on 211 garments returned to the 
laboratory as no longer suitable for wear, a table com- 
piled by Borton, Butz, Moore, Williamson, LaBossier, 
Blackmore, Kuschke, and Mack! is reprinted herewith. 





TABLE II 
A Comparison of Laboratory and Wear Performance of 
211 Garments with Respect to Color-Fastness 








Fabrics 
Showing 
Laboratory More Less 
Test Test Same Rigorous Rigorous 
AsWearPer- ThanWear ThanWear 
formance Tests Tests 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Laundering 
Of cotton and linen. 
SS Sen 125 1.3 86.2 
ee |. ae Lz is 85.0 
Le | ere 18.7 6.3 75.0 
Of fabrics other than 
cotton and linen.. 32.4 11.8 55.8 
Drycleaning 
Dry method ........ 78.5 1.8 19.7 
Wet method ....... 35.7 50.0 14.3 
ae 49.0 12.5 38.5 
Perspiration 
ee 59.5 21.0 19.5 
MENS esos i0.3:0i0 ews. 56.0 25.0 19.0 
Crocking 
Dry method ........ 73.8 26.2 0.0 
Wet method ....... 25.1 74.9 0.0 
Pressing 
Dry method ....... 85.5 14.0 0.5 


a A 


On the basis of the percentage of individual fabrics of 
which the color-fastness performance was predicted ac- 
curately from laboratory tests in the same fabric, the au- 
thors have this to say: 
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“Regardless of whether a cotton garment while in use 
was laundered in a commercial plant or at home, with 
neutral or built soap, with or without bleach, or by al- 
ternative methods through its entire history of use, the 
results of each of the three laboratory laundry tests for 
cotton or linen were compared separately with all of the 
cotton fabrics for results during wear. 

“The test with neutral soap at a low temperature (105° 
F.) gave an accurate prediction in only 12.5 per cent of 
the cases, with 1.3 per cent of the fabrics showing a greater 
color loss in the laboratory, and 86.2 per cent a lesser 
color loss than was shown when the fabrics were laundered 
during use. 

“The laboratory test with built soap at a higher tem- 
perature made accurate predictions in 13.7 per cent of the 
cases, and that involving both built soap and a one per 
cent solution of chlorine bleach, in 18.7 per cent of the 
cases. In the last two tests, as in the test with neutral 
soap, the laboratory tests were more rigorous than wear in 
only a very small percentage of the cases, the results of 
wear in the vast majority of instances being more drastic 
with respect to color loss than was the case with the 
laboratory tests. 

“The experience of the authors of this report would 
indicate that the difficulty in this case is not with technique 
of the test but with the fact that the test is given but once, 
whereas, few launderable garments are laundered but once. 
The garments in this study had from 3 to 120 launderings. 
The following summarizes the number of washings given 
to the cotton fabrics among the return garments in this 
study: 10.2 per cent were laundered less than 10 times; 
43.5 per cent from 10 to 29; 24.6 per cent from 30 to 59; 
15.9 per cent from 60 to 89; and 5.8 per cent 90 times or 
more. 

“The laundering test for fabrics other than cotton or 
linen accurately predicted laundry performance during 
wear in 32.4 per cent of the cases, with 11.8 per cent of 
the fabrics giving higher and 55.8 per cent lower color 
loss during the laboratory test than during the wear test. 
Again, more than one laundering laboratory treatment is 
indicated as desirable if proper predictions are to be made 
concerning the performance of the fabric in laundering 
during use. 

“The special laundering test for rayons and silks re- 
vealed susceptibility to the same type of error as the cot- 
ton laundering tests. 

“The predictive value of the laboratory test for dry- 
cleaning was higher for the dry than for the wet dry- 
cleaning test. In the case of cleaning by the dry method, 
the test erred in being somewhat too mild; in the wet 
cleaning, in being somewhat too rigorous. 

“It should be noted that there was no method of deter- 
mining whether the garment in use was drycleaned solely 
by the dry method, or whether it was drycleaned by the 
wet method at least some of the time. The results of dry- 
cleaning during wear were therefore compared separatelv 
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Note: The values in this figure, as in Figures 2 and 4, represent the average color-fastness performance class of the fabrics in each of the groups. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE COLOR-FASTNESS RATINGS oF 
WORN - OUT GARMENTS AND THE LABORATORY TESTS ON THE SAME FABRICS 


LEGEND 


Cotton fabrics dyed only with thioindigoid vat dyes. 
may be more than one color area. 
the word "only" occurs. 


However, there 
This is true throughout wherever 
Cotton fabrics dyed only with anthraguinone vat dyes. 


Cotton fabrics dyed only with a mixture of thioindigoid and 
anthraquinone vat dyes to produce one color. 


Cotton fabrics dyed only with azoic dyes. 

Viscose rayon fabrics dyed only with developed dyes. 

Viscose rayon dyed only with direct dyes. 

Acetate and viscose rayon mixed fabrics dyed only with direct dyes. 
Silk fabrics dyed omly with direct dyes. 

Viscose rayon fabrics dyed only with direct, aftertreated, dyes. 


Acetate and viscose rayon mixed fabrics dyed with acetate and 
direct dyes combined to give a solid color on the mixed fibers. 


Wool fabrics dyed only with chrome dyes. 

Wool mixed fabrics dyed only with chrome dyes. 
Wool fabrics dyed only with acid dyes. 

Wool mixed fabrics dyed only with acid dyes. 
Silk fabrics dyed only with acid dyes. 


Silk fabrics dyed only with acid and direct dyes to produce a 
solid color. 


Cotton fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with thioindigoid 
vat dyes, and other color areas dyed with anthraquinone vat dyes. 


Viscose r-yen fabrics with one or more color aread dyed with thio- 
indigoid vat dyes, and other color areas dyed with anthraquinone 
vat dyes. 


FIGURE 5 


with each of the two kinds of laboratory drycleaning tests 
so as to arrive at the percentages. 

“Unpublished data from the textile laboratory at the 
Pennsylvania State College indicate that an average of 
the two drycleaning tests gives results of better predictive 
value than either test alone. 

“A total of 49.0 per cent of the fabrics given a 40-hour 
laboratory exposure in the Fade-Ometer were rated as 
having the same degree of light fading as that caused by 
actual use. Only 12.5 per cent did not fade in use as 
much as was predicted for them on the basis of the labora- 
tory test, whereas 38.5 per cent showed a greater degree 
of fading’ in use than in the laboratory. 

“The 40-hour test would appear, therefore, not to be 
sufficiently rigorous if it is desired to test wearing-ap- 
parel fabrics accurately for their color-fastness perform- 
ance with respect to light. This is particularly true of 





Fig. 6—Results of the bleeding of a dye during consumer 
wear are shown in this illustration. 
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Viscoss rayon fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with thioindi- 
goid vat dyes, other areas with anthraquinone vat dyes, and still 
other areas with a mixture of thioindigoid and anthraquinone vat dyes 
to produce one color. 


Cotton fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with azoic dyes, 
others with anthraquinone vat dyes, and still other areas with pigment 
dyes. 


Cotton fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with azoic dyes, and 
other color areas with anthraquinone vat dyes. 


Cotton fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with azoic dyes, 
other areas with thioindigoid vat dyes, and still other areas with 
anthraguinone vat dyes. 


Cotton fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with azoie dyes, 
and other color areas with thivindigoid vat dyes. 


Viscose rayon fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with develop- 
ed dyes, other areas with thiolndigoid vat dyes, and still other 
areas with anthraquinone vat dyes. 


Viscose rayon fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with direct 
dyes, other areas with thioindigoid vat dyes, and still other areas 
with anthraquinone vat dyes. 


Viscose rayon fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with direct, 
aftertreated, dyes, other areas dyed with thioindigoid vat dyes, and 
still other areas dyed with anthraquinone vat dyes. 


Viscose rayon fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with direct, 
aftertreated, dyes, and other color areas dyed with a mixture of 
thioindigoid and anthraquinone vat dyes to produce one color. 


Wool mixed fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with chrome dyes 
and others with acid dyes. 


Silk fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with acid dyes, and 
other color areas with direct dyes. 


Silk fabrics with one or more color areas dyed with acid and direct 
dyes to produce one color and other areas dyed with acid dyes. 





CONTINUED) 


fabrics used for garments which are exposed to consider- 
able sunlight, such as sports apparel and house dresses 
worn for outdoor work such as gardening. 

“In the case of artificial acid perspiration, 59.5 per cent 
of the color damage was predicted accurately; 56.0 per 
cent of the color loss from alkaline perspiration matched 
perspiration damage in the worn-out garments. Cases in 
which the laboratory perspiration tests were too mild to 
give accurate use predictions were not very different from 
those in which tests were too rigorous. 

“The laboratory tests of too mild a character would 
quite obviously be more serious from the consumer’s point 
of view than would those which are too rigorous, since 
she wants to be warned of all potential causes of color 
damage, some of which may be prevented by careful treat- 
ment. 

“The crocking test was higher in its predictive value 
with the dry than with the wet test, the percentages being 
73.8 and 25.1 per cent, respectively. This test was some- 
what more rigorous than was required to predict the per- 
formance during wear. One thing, however, should be 
noted in this connection: the fabric might have crocked 
off onto skin or underwear without the owner of the 
garment having recorded this on the wear data sheet. 

“Very few of the fabrics failed to receive a high rating 
for dry pressing. Moreover, there was a high percentage 
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of agreement between laboratory tests and wear in this 
case. 

The scores have been grouped and averaged in the pres- 
ent report, according to fiber content of the fabrics and 
dye types, and shown graphically in Figure 5. Details of 
Attention 
called especially, however, to the fact that 


the comparisons may be seen in the figure. 
should be 
laundering and light average responses are generally very 
much lower for the worn than for the laboratory tested 
garments, irrespective of fiber content of the fabric or dye 
type. The two drycleaning wear tests—dry and wet—fell 
either in the same class, or only slightly above or below 
the laboratory tests, in most cases. In fact, the average 
of these two drycleaning tests, on an individual garmen: 
basis, gave results which were satisfactorily comparable 
with laboratory tests. 

The perspiration tests were not uniform in their trends. 
although the over-all averages gave close comparison. 

The crocking test, particularly by the wet method, gave 
higher laboratory wear scores than laboratory scores, 
with many of the fiber and the dye groups, as may be seen 
in the figure, with the pressing tests matching very closely 
in most instances. 





Fig. 7—A comparison of exposed and unexposed areas of the 


fabric used in this worn-out garment shows the light fading 


which has taken place. 
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Fig. 8—A new piece of fabric is pinned on the upper part of 
this garment to show that marked fading has occurred. Less 
fading is shown under the belt, in the pleats, and in other 
unexposed areas. 

Figure 6 shows the effect of bleeding in a fabric in 
consumer use. 

Figures 7 and 8 show returned garments in which light 
and laundry fading may be differentiated according to the 


areas affected. SUMMARY 

A progress report has been made on the color-fastness 
of 1,000 fabrics, containing 2,117 color areas, and on 
211 worn-out garments made therefrom. The dyes on the 
fabrics have been analyzed as to dye type, the fabrics for 
fiber content, and the fabrics have been subjected to 13 
tests for color-fastness. The performance of the dyed 
areas in the fabrics have been grouped as to fiber content 
type, dye type, and spectral range of the color, and the 
results of the tests have been presented in a series of graphs. 
A comparison of the laboratory with the wearing color- 
fastness for the 211 worn-out garments have been reported. 

Aside from the data on the relationship of color per- 
formance to dye types, the following conclusions are sug- 


gested. (Concluded on page P641) 
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COMMITTEE 


EXTRACTING and DRYING {= wiivsiser, crsirmas, souten 


on the Carding and Spinning 


Dyestuff Corp. 
R. E. Sheehan, Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
R. J. McCamy, Pepperell Manufacturing 


of Raw Stock Dyed Cotton Co. 


Presented for the Southeastern Section 


By L. E. WHITTELSEY 


HE purpose of this paper is to present some of 

the effects of variables arising from the dyeing 

processes which contribute to the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the carding and spinning of stock-dyed cotton. 
These difficulties result in excessive ends down, excessive 
waste and lack of yarn uniformity. There are unlimited 
variables which contribute to these difficulties, such as 
variations in cotton, humidity, temperature, machine set- 
tings, etc. However, much can be done in the dyeing, 
extracting and drying operations to reduce these diffi- 
culties. 


Since this is a problem of such magnitude, it is indeed 
surprising that there is no record in the available literature 
of previous research on this subject. 


For our initial work we have endeavored to determine 
the optimum procedure of extracting and drying. When 
this has been established, we can then better study the 
effect of the various dyestuffs and application procedures. 


To insure a true perspective of the controlled variations 
of extracting and drying, we have eliminated variables which 
arise from the cotton itself, humidity, temperature, dyeing 
and machine variations. This was done by taking all of 
the test samples from one large blend of stock, processing 
all samples on the same equipment, using the same opera- 
tors, and under the same conditions of humidity and 
temperature. 


All of the test samples were dyed in a Morton closed 





type, pressure stock-dyeing machine, using 9 per cent 
standing bath, green shade, sulfur black. 

Sulfur black was used in this initial work because this 
color normally represents the largest volume of production 
and is a standard color in all plants doing raw stock 
dyeing. 

After dyeing, the samples were thoroughly washed, with 
one exception. This was done to determine the effect of 
incomplete washing on the subsequent processes. 
Since there is a wide difference of opinion on the effect 
of a small amount of common salt dried in the cotton, we 
have included this in our study. When the salt rinse is 
used, the practice is to circulate 5 per cent of salt based 
on the weight of the goods for 15 minutes at 120-130 
degrees F., then extract and dry. 

We have set up controlled variations in extracting and 
drying as shown in Table 1. 


Here we are comparing the effects of: 

1. Complete and incomplete drying without salt 
(A & B) 

2. Complete and incomplete drying with salt (C & D) 


3. Complete drying with salt and incomplete drying 
without salt (C & B) 

4. Incomplete drying with salt and complete drying 
without salt (D & A) 

5. High moisture after extraction and low moisture 
after extraction (B & E) 











TABLE I 
% Moisture Drying Temperature % Moisture Time in 
Sample Finish Extraction After Feed Delivery After Dryer 
Extraction Drying 
A NO SALT SQUEEZE ROLLS a1 190°F. 210°F. Bone-dry 9 min. 
B NO SALT SQUEEZE ROLLS 53 190 210 16% 9 min. 
Cc 5% SALT SQUEEZE ROLLS 49 190 210 Bone-dry 9 min. 
D 5% SALT SQUEEZE ROLLS 51 190 210 17% 9 min. 
E NO SALT CENTRIFUGAL 38 190 210 18% 9 min. 
F NO SALT SQUEEZE ROLLS 54 150 160 10% 25 min. 
G NO SALT SQUEEZE ROLLS 49 220 240 10% 9 min. 
H INCOMPLETE SQUEEZE ROLLS 54 190 210 10% 9 min. 
WASH 
PE ne ES ee A ee 
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6. Low temperature drying and high temperature 
drying (F & G) 
Thorough washing after dyeing and partial washing 
after dyeing (B & H) 

All samples were conditioned to normal regain before 
further processing, i.e., 8 per cent regain. 


~ 


After the samples had been conditioned to normal, they 
were then processed and results noted as shown in the 
accompanying tables. 





TABLE II 
Opening and Picking 


— 


%o Waste Jo Waste 
Removed Removed Lap 
Sample in in Classification* 
Opening Picking 
A 80 .94 FAIR 
B 1.13 97 GOOD 
8 .65 84 GOOD 
D 88 1.05 GOOD 
E 1.22 Bh FAIR 
F 89 1.04 FAIR 
G 1.21 1.02 GOOD 
H 1.32 1.00 FAIR 
*Lap Classification: 


Good—95% of total yards within 
5% plus-or-minus tolerance 
Fair—85% of total yards within 
5% plus-or-minus tolerance 
All samples were opened through an F-5 feeder, No. 12 lattice opener and 
Murray cleaner. 
% of moisture in all samples at opening and picking was normal. 
All tests for lap uniformity were made on Saco-Lowell Lap Meter. 





Table II—Opening and Picking. This table shows the 
per cent of waste removed in opening and picking and 
also the quality of the resulting lap. 


TABLE III 
Carding 
Jo Cylinder 
Sample %Fly and Doffer 9% Flat Total % Net Count 
Waste Strips Strips Waste Per Sq. In. 
A 92 49 2.64 4.05 83 
B 85 55 2.83 4.23 81 
C 88 45 2.61 3.94 70 
D .90 oF 2.74 4.21 54 
E 122 57 2.98 4.67 69 
F .98 a7 2.90 4.45 74 
G 86 49 2.70 4.05 75 
H 1.22 54 2.86 4.52 74 


All samples run through Saco-Lowell 40-inch card, at the rate 
of 12 pounds per hour. Card draft, 100. Cylinder R.P.M., 178. Card 
settings: Licker-in to cylinder, .010; flats to cylinder, .010; doffer 
to cylinder, .007; and comb to doffer, .017. 





Table I1I—Carding. This table shows total waste and 
classification of waste and the nep count per square inch. 
The nep count indicates the quality of the carding opera- 
tion. A high nep count shows poor carding. 


Table I[V—Roving and Spinning. This table shows the 
ends down per spindle hour in roving and spinning and 
indicates the comparative running qualities of the various 
samples. The amount of waste in these operations was 
negligible, therefore no report is made on this item. This* 
test shows only ends down which are directly due to the 
condition of the cotton. 
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TABLE IV 
Roving and Spinning 


Ends Down Per Ends Down Per 


Sample Spindle Hour Spindle Hour 
on Roving on Spinning 
A 0.09 0.009 
B 0.00 0.004 
& 0.00 0.006 
D 0.00 0.005 
E 0.00 0.012 
F 0.00 0.033 
G 0.00 0.011 
H 0.113 0.026 


The roving was made on two processes of roving frames, with 
4.20 draft on slubbers and 5.70 on intermediates. 

The spinning frames were long draft, with a draft of 13.48. 

Test shows only ends down directly due to the condition of the 
cotton. 








TABLE V 
Results 
Coefficient 
Sampl Skein Count of Variation Regain 
Sample ea i ees 
a Break Count % 
A 57.8 24.6 5.41 2.61 6.9 
B 61.7 24.6 5.59 2.37 7.6 
. 58.6 24.6 5.32 2.93 7.4 
D 65.1 24.6 5.09 3.13 7.2 
E 66.4 24.6 4.67 2.54 78 
F 66.0 24.6 4.49 are 7.5 
G 67.0 24.6 4.37 2.54 72 
H 62.0 24.6 5.75 2.89 7.2 
*Skein break and count were adjusted to a corrected count of 24.6s on all 


tests. 


Table V—Results. This table shows the corrected skein 
break and count, coefficient of variation in both break and 
count, and regain of the resulting yarn. The coefficient 
of variation indicates the uniformity. 


After careful consideration of the breaking strength, 
uniformity, total waste, and nep count, as shown in the 
Tables, we have decided to follow the procedure used on 
Sample D in our future study on the effect of the various 
dyestuffs and their application procedures. Referring to 
Table I we see this sample was processed as follows: 5 per 
cent salt rinse after dyeing, extracted to 51 per cent 
moisture, dried at 190 degrees-210 degrees F. to 17 per 
cent moisture. 


In an unrelated study it has been found that to spin the 
same size yarn, on the same equipment, without changing 
any gears, and using the same grade and staple cotton it 
was necessary to make a 431%4-pound lap for a medium 
shade sulfur blue and a 4914-pound lap for a pastel shade 
vat blue. This is a 12 per cent difference in the weight of 
the laps. 


This proves on a practical scale that there are factors 
arising in the dyeing, extracting and drying procedures 
which do exert much influence in the carding and spinning 
processes. We feel that the work reported in this paper 
represents a step toward further study, which we propose 
to pursue in connection with the effects of the various 
dyestuffs and their application procedures. 
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Intersectional Contest— 


The Effect of the Present War on the 


HOSIERY DYE HOUSE 


Presented for the South Central Section 


By W. J. HARRISON 


HE operation of a modern dye house, under normal 
conditions, requires careful control at all times, but 
at the present time, when conditions beyond the 
control of the dyer are constantly changing, extreme care 
is necessary in order that maximum efficiency, and the 
ultimate quality of the finished product, will be acquired. 

Yarns made from any required fibers were available in 
commercial quantities, prior to the present war, the only 
necessity being to consider their use from the viewpoint 
of economics. As we all know a number of the most 
important fibers have been withdrawn from the market, 
chiefly silk, nylon, some rayons, and the finer grades of 
cotton. This has affected practically all dye plants, 
whether involved in hosiery or other lines of work, but 
this paper will be confined to the problems of the hosiery 
dyer, and to the processing of fabrics which are manufac- 
tured from the fibers which are still available. 

The object of this paper is to point out several phases 
of the problem, and these are listed under 4 general head- 
ings, namely: 

Fibers available 
Dyes and Chemicals 
Labor 


2 be 


4. Maintenance of equipment 

One of the greatest problems in hosiery dyeing has been 
obtaining a uniform shade on the leg, heel, welt and toe, 
due to the different combinations of fibers used. This 
difficulty is still further complicated under the present 
conditions. 

As rayon, in years past, was used mostly on seamless 
machines, it was not necessary to have the tensile strength 
so very great. Because of this, the throwster merely 
soaked these yarns in either mineral oil, olive oils, or 
combinations of both, in skein form, to give them good 
winding qualities and good lubrication for knitting. When 
the knitted fabric reached the dyer he simply had to re- 
move these oils from the goods, in a mild scouring bath, 
before proceeding with the dyeing operation. 

Manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery are now resort- 
ing to rayon and rayon in combination with other fibers. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the tensile strength of the 
rayon must be increased to withstand the greater tension 


of the full fashioned knitting machines over that of the’ 


seamless machine tensions. 
This increase in tensile strength was obtained, in some 
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cases, by additional twist, known to the trade as high 
twist; the amount of twist being dependent upon two fac- 
tors, 1.e., the particular gage of the machines involved, 
and/or the manufacturer's personal desires. 

This presented to the throwsters the problem of prop- 
erly “setting” this high twist yarn to prevent kinking 
(or forming loops) at the knitting machine tension device. 

The throwster first tried setting these high twist rayons 
with oils ; which, while temporarily holding the twist, made 
the rayon too pliable and elastic. This condition made 
knitting control very difficult, resulting in varying lengths 
and widths of the finished knitted fabric. Water emulsions 
of other sizing materials were tried, but it was found 
that the water in these reduced the strength of the rayon 
and caused the throwster considerable trouble. Waxes of 
various types, dissolved in solvents, were tried in an effort 
to “set” the yarns and to fortify them for the subsequent 
operations. By careful selection of the proper wax, or 
blend of waxes, and with due regard to the type of solvent 
employed, it is possible to produce sizings possessing the 
required characteristics to meet the various demands which 
will be encountered. 

As the average full fashioned stocking is made with a 
rayon leg and foot, with the welt, toe, and heel of cotton, 
all sizing materials and foreign matter must be thoroughly 
removed in order to have a uniform foundation for the 
dyeing operation. Realizing the difficulties which the dyer 
will encounter in working with such a combination of 
fibers, coupled with the problem of thoroughly removing 
all sizing, one can readily understand the problems of the 
dyer, who must now exercise his utmost skill in the proper 
preparation of the fabric, as well as the correct selection 
of the dyestuffs to be used, in order to produce a fabric 
possessing the utmost in appearance and serviceability. 

The finisher is faced with the problem of neutralizing, to 
some extent, the extreme physical differences which the 
different fibers possess, in their relation to the reflection 
of light. The usual approach to this is to partially dull the 
high luster of the rayon. This is generally accomplished 
by the use of barium salts, titanium oxides, etc. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that this must be carefully controlled; 
because, while the high luster of the rayon is being dulled, 
the dull fibers are also becoming duller. Should this be 
carried too far it would tend to detract from the appearance 
of the other fibers. To illustrate : mercerized cotton would 
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assume the appearance of unmercerized cotton ; unmercer- 
ized cotton would become extremely dull and dingy. 

Practically no two rayon manufacturers, or throwsters, 
use the same type of sizing, or dry their yarns alike. The 
dyer receives rayons containing various amounts of foreign 
matter each being diverse in nature. The shortage of finer 
grades of cotton has forced the hosiery manufacturer to use 
a considerable amount of low grade cotton, which, when 
dyed, also adds to the problems encountered. In view of 
the foregoing, one can readily appreciate the greater de- 
mands which are being placed upon the dyer, who must 
use all of his skill and ingenuity to dye and finish the 
knitted fabrics in such a way that they will possess the 
ultimate in appearance, serviceability, and also have satis- 
factory texture. 

The knitter can be of considerable help with this problem 
by allocating, as far as possible, yarns from each individual 
manufacturer of garments of one particular style. This 
would enable the dyer to batch the garments and thus be 
able to carry out his scouring operations in an efficient 
and economical manner. 

Plaiting of the rayon (in the double sole and reinforced 
heel and toe) over cotton is more difficult than over silk 
or rayon, consequently where the plaiting is bad and the 
cotton shows through, only the most careful selection of 
dyestuffs will assist in covering up much of the uneven 
plaiting. 

The use of all cotton hose is another phase which must 
be considered. While this line has always been available 
it has been produced for economy and serviceability rather 
than style. But today, due to world conditions, cotton 
hosiery of a finer grade is being offered. It is evident, 
therefore, that this new departure brings its own particular 
problems to the dyer. 


As mentioned above, the best grades of cotton are in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain, thus making it compulsory 
to use somewhat lower grades. The leg must be made of 
the finest cotton available, but the top, heel, toe, and welt 


may be made from lower grades. It is therefore apparent, 


that the scouring operation must be most complete and 
thorough, otherwise numerous difficulties will present them- 
selves. The difficulty most likely to develop from improper 
scouring is the lack of uniformity of color on the different 
types of cotton comprising the garment. 


The availability of dyes and chemicals has also been 
drastically reduced since the declaration of war. Dyers 
have been forced to substitute high grade dyestuffs with 
those of a lower quality. Even some of these have been 
available in only.limited amounts, which has forced the dyer 
to eliminate part, or the entire line, of heavy shades from 
his production. This he accepted quite willingly, and the 
trade is also willing to accept this knowing that by so 
doing, what little we lose in style, quality, and appearance 


will be of much greater value in the manufacture of war 
materials. 
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While we all frankly admit that inconveniences and 
difficulties have presented themselves, it is gratifying to 
note the number of new products and processes that are 
even now being developed. 

In addition to the foregoing the dyer has been faced 
with loss of skilled labor, and is thus confronted with the 
necessity of the training of inexperienced help. The added 
burden of unskilled help makes the production of quality 
merchandise just that much more difficult. 

Maintenance of dye house equipment adds further to the 
dyers’ problems. Already two of the most universally used 
metals have been almost completely withheld from dye 
house use, 1.e., While 
these metals possess a combination of desirable qualities 
for dye house use, it is possible that substitutions can be 
made with almost equal results. 


stainless steel and Monel metal. 


From a dyeing standpoint 
there is a great probability that dyetubs, tanks, etc., could 
be fabricated wholly or in part, from ceramics, glass or 
(where low temperatures are concerned) with plastic lin- 
ings. Each of these possesses its own peculiar character- 
istics which must be considered, e.g., ceramics, and espe- 
cially glass (being brittle) are subject to fracture from 
impact and the like, but will withstand any of the ordinary 
dyeing temperatures encountered. Plastics, generally 
speaking, will sedom stand temperatures greater than 175° 
F., but are not apt to fracture from impact. 

To the pessimist, this would portray a very dark pic- 
ture; but to the dyer, who must of necessity, as well as by 
choice, be an optimist, the situation presents a very bright 
outlook because it will prove to be a stimulus, and at the 
same time, assist all to achieve finer work with the mate- 
rials at hand. He knows he is being called upon to use 
his ingenuity to do that which would seem to be almost 
impossible, and you watch him do it. He also knows that 
the specialists who supply him with materials are also 
striving to do their utmost, and that together they will 
achieve their goal. 

It is obvious, then, that while our boys are working 
out their problems “over there,” and we are solving our 
problems right here, that together we shall win the 


victory. 
——— 


MEETING, PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 
INSTITUTE STUDENT CHAPTER 


HE Philadelphia Textile Institute Student Chapter 

met on Tuesday, November 17, 1942. Officers elected 
for the 1942-1943 season were as follows: F. J. Lorent, 
chairman; S. M. Suchecki, secretary; F. W. Stott, 
treasurer. 

A program, which will consist of speakers from the tex- 
tile industry and field trips to plants in this area, was out- 
lined by members present. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. M. SucHeckI, Secretary. 
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Intersectional Contest— 


Training 


DYE PLANT WORKERS 


in the Present Emergency 


Presented for the Mid-West Section 
By W. A. STRINGFELLOW 


INCE the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on De- 

cember 7th, 1941, our country has been feverishly 

preparing to join the other United Nations in the 
battles which will wipe the Axis dictators from the face of 
the earth. These preparations have had a double meaning 
for most of us who are engaged in the production of ma- 
terial for the war effort, because we not only find our- 
selves with a greater production than normal, but, more 
important, we find our manpower shrinking. We have all 
lost men either to the armed forces, or to the employment 
of defense plants, which have offered higher wages as an 
incentive to the workers to make a change. The migra- 
tion has not only been confined to common labor, but lab- 
oratory staffs, clerical and even supervisory ranks have 
been depleted. 

The problem then, with which we are confronted, is 
one of replacement, and proper training of these replace- 
ments is the theme of this paper. 

Naturally, a new worker, whatever his job, cannot turn 
out a perfect job if he has not been properly taught. He 
also cannot work safely if he does not understand where 
the hazards of his job exist. The method we shall describe 
is one which automatically insures the proper instruc- 
tion of any new worker. 

Now almost any man in a supervisory capacity will think 
“What can this method show me about training any new 
employee under my authority?’ We shall show that this 
method is applicable to any job instruction, be it operating 
an extractor, or the proper method of weighing dye. So 
much for introduction. 

We all know that a supervisor’s time is limited, and he 
must allocate only a certain amount of time for teaching. 
This is important. He should know, before starting to 
instruct a new worker, just how long it will take before 
this new worker becomes proficient enough to work by 
himself. He then can allot his remaining time to his other 
duties, which we all know are plenty. 

One of the most important preparations for teaching 
under this method, is the breakdown of the job. Every 
job can be broken down into two categories. First, the 
various steps of the job are listed, and for purposes of bet- 
ter explanation, these are the things to do. Second, the 
key points of the job are listed, and these may be called 
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the things to know. For instance, if a man were weighing 
a heavy chemical, the thing to do would be to place the 
material on the scale. This would be called a step in the 
job. If he were to weigh five pounds of a material, this 
would be a key point, something he would be required to 
know. The steps and key points are listed on a chart which 
the instructor uses while teaching the job. Here is an illus- 
tration of such a chart (Table 1). 
consists of two columns. 


You will note that it 


CO eee 


TABLE I 





Job Breakdown Sheet for Training Man on New Job 


Operation........ 











“Key Points’—knacks, haz- 
| ards, “feel,” timing, special in- 
| formation. 


Important Steps in the Oper- 
ation. 














In breaking down a job for instruction, the steps, or 
things to do, are listed in the left hand column. The key 
points, or things to know are listed in the right hand col- 
umn, and necessarily, brevity is to the instructor’s advant- 
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age. This chart should also carry the time required for 
instructing this particular job. Many firms have taken all 
of the jobs in every department, and made up a file of 
preakdown sheets, as these are called, for the various jobs. 
If it should become necessary to instruct another new 
worker on the same job at a later date, both he and the 
former man will be instructed exactly the same way. Here 
again, the time allotted lets the instructor know how long 
it will take to accomplish the job of instruction. 

If an instructor were to try to teach a job, and found, 
while in the midst of instructing, that he did not have the 
necessary equipment, the chances are that by the time he 
had assembled the proper equipment, the worker would 
have forgotten all he had learned about the job instruction 
up to that time. It therefore behooves the instructor to 
have everything ready before starting instruction on any 
job, so that no interruptions may mar the teaching of the 
worker, and divert his mind from the business at hand. 


In any plant where efficiency is expected, an important 
factor is the arrangement of the place of work. A place 
for everything, and everything in its place will not only 
help the worker and make for a better appearing plant, 
but the safety factor is very important. There is con- 
siderably less danger in a plant where the floors are not 
littered and the aisles are clear, than in one where things 
are promiscuously thrown around. The safety factor can- 
not be emphasized too much in these days of lack of man- 
power, for we cannot afford to have workers injured at 
any time, much less now. 


Every one of these four points of preparation are vitally 
important and can be summed up as follows: First, the 
allotment of time for instruction; second, the preparation 
of a sheet showing the steps to do, and the key points to 
know; third, making sure that everything needed for in- 
struction is ready; and fourth, the proper arrangement 
of the work place, with special attention to safety. So much 
for preparation. We now come to the actual teaching. 


The first step in instructing a new employee is to put 
him at ease. A new man is naturally excited or nervous, 
and it is the duty of the supervisor to relieve that tension. 
It has been found that a worker can absorb his instruction 
much more completely with his mind at ease than when 
he is in a state of nervous excitement. The instructor ac- 
complishes relaxation of the worker by injecting a few 
personalities into his first conversation with the new em- 
ployee, and by being sure that he always makes it a point 
to shake hands with the new worker upon first introduc- 
tion. Another point to be watched at this stage is that the 
new worker understands clearly just who is his superior. 
This is naturally the duty of the personnel representative 
or whoever is responsible for the introduction of the new 
worker and his supervisor. It does not belittle the instruc- 
tor to perform these duties. Rather, it makes for more 
respect for the supervisor in the mind of the worker. The 
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new worker at this time should be assigned a locker, or 
space for his clothes; it should also be determined that he 
is familiar with the plant layout, so that he may know his 
way to the First Aid department in case of minor injury. 
He should be shown where the washrooms are located, 
so that he will not be forced to ask someone later on. He 
should also be informed regarding any special activities in 
which he might take part. 

The new worker should be informed clearly and com- 
pletely as to his rate of pay. He should know what ad- 
vancement he may expect, and how high his earnings may 
go. He should be informed also as to the hours he will be 
expected to work, and what additional compensation he 
can expect should he work beyond his regular hours. 

The next step is to determine what the worker already 
knows about the job from possible previous experience. 
This again forms a foundation upon which to work, and 
also shows the supervisor just how much instruction will 
be necessary. 

One of the most vitally important steps in this instruction 
is getting the worker interested in learning his job. The 
supervisor must sell his organization to the new worker. 
He must create a desire in the mind of the worker to do 
the job, and do it well. He must make the worker want 
to do the job and stay at it without allowing his mind to 
wander to thoughts of employment elsewhere. It is very 
important to keep a man on the job once he has been 
started and instructed. 

Before actually showing the new worker the operation, 
he must be placed in the proper position. It is a well 
known rule of psychology that a right handed person has 
a definite tendency to lean toward the right when demon- 
strating any operation. The worker, therefore, must always 
stand to the right of the instructor during the presentation 
of the operation, and it will be found that he will absorb 
the instruction much more readily in this position. 

The next step, after all the above preparations, is to 
present the job. It then becomes the duty of the instructor 
to do the operation himself, telling, showing and illustrat- 
ing the job step by step, so that the worker will be sure 
of the things to do. At all times the instructor must stress 
the key points so that the worker will be sure of the things 
to know. The instructor uses his previously prepared sheet 
during this demonstration so that the standard method for 
this particular job will be followed, and nothing will be 
omitted. During instruction, the instructor must question 
the new worker carefully, to be sure he understands, and 
care must be taken not to try to teach too much at one 
time. Only as much as the new worker can master. 

After the instructor has presented the operation, it then 
becomes the duty of the new worker to perform the job. 
The new worker must tell and show his instructor, and 
throughout his performance, explain the steps and key 

(Continued on page P640) 
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Presented for the Rhode Island Section 


By HERBERT S. TRAVIS* 


HE purpose of this paper is to discuss certain of 

the most important of the processes applied to 

government goods, with the object of bringing to 
the fore their application to, and improvement in, civilian 
materials after the war. 

In normal times when finishing textile fabrics for civi- 
lians, pleasing characteristics were stressed, and durability 
was an afterthought. Today the textile industry is 
primarily engaged in supplying the armed forces of the 
United Nations. More lasting protection for our men in 
service and their equipment is of vital importance in this 
world-wide struggle. This paper will discuss protective 
finishes which help resist the influences of fire, water, 
mildew, and weather. 

War-time demands for speed and volume made the 
adoption of known processes essential. The haste with 
which some fabrics have been needed has frozen their 
physical and chemical properties into government specifi- 
cations. These have the virtue of standardization, but tend 
to lessen opportunity for new developments. However, 
research necessarily is being continued on improving 
methods and replacing vital materials. 

As you can see by the tables, the finishes are those 
which are water repellent, those which insure against de- 
terioration by moulds and mildew, those that resist fire, 
and combinations of these 





all add to the life and use of 
fabrics during wear and exposure. With few exceptions, 
they are on cellulose fibers: the most important being 
cotton fabrics. 


WATERPROOF AND WATER REPELLENT 
FABRICS 


In considering the resistance of fabrics to water, a water- 
proofed fabric is usually coated with a film that resists 
both water and air, while a water repellent finish is one 
which makes the fabric resistant to water but does not 
prevent the passage of air. Waterproofing is a matter of 
applying rather thick films of synthetic rubbers, pyroxylin, 
and resins, or waxes, oils, asphalt and tar—in melted con- 
dition or in solvent solutions. This is being done as a 
coating, often combining it with mildew or fire proofing. 


The textile finishers have a great opportunity of experi- 





*Also presented at the meeting of the Rhode Island Section 
on October 23, 1942 by R. W. Joerger. 
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menting to get these effects in a different wav and thereby 
expanding their field. 

Previous to our entry into the war the public became 
increasingly conscious of water repellent finishes. Now 
wartime requirements have greatly accelerated their use. 
The advertising of water repellents often outdid perform- 
ance. Competition in this field led to one manufacturer 
trying to outdo another by furnishing tags with exaggerated 
if not dubious claims concerning the properties of their 
materials. Such statements as “washable,” “lasting,” 
“withstands dry cleaning,” when applied to the wax- 
alumina type did not bear up well under technical investi- 
gation. During that period the number of compounds 
offered increased so that it was fast getting to the point 
where every day in the finishing plant was a tag day. 

The government has awarded large contracts for fabrics 
finished with the wax-alumina type of water repellent, and 
also for the emulsion itself for retreatment of garments. 
The Army Quartermasters are accepting these finishes 
with an understanding of their limitations. Where a dur- 
able water repellent is specified, “Zelan type” is being used. 
This finish with its longer lasting quality is well estab- 
lished, but this in part is due to the wisdom of one 
manufacturer in setting up high standards of performance 
hefore such fabrics could carry the certified label. Due to 
its chemical nature, this product requires special equipment 
and careful control during application. New products are 
becoming available whose application may be less compli- 
cated and will approach the same degree of permanence. 

The wax-alumina and Zelan types are equal in initial 
water repellency, but the former will not stand cleansing. 
With suitable binders, it is possible to produce water re- 
pellent finishes which are intermediate in durability. Some 
of the older two-bath methods give results superior to the 
more convenient wax-alumina emulsions. The use of such 
materials in organic solvents instead of an aqueous medium 
give good water repellency with increased fastness to wash- 
ing. These have the added advantage of causing less shrink- 
age than would water emulsions, and they are being used in 
retreating garments after dry cleaning. At least two 
firms are now offering such water repellents and they 
promise widespread application to civilian needs, especially 
to women’s wear. 


The development of test methods with adequate stand- 
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HOW PRODUCED 


by coating :— 
with oils, waxes, asphalt, 
tar, oxidizing resins, etc. 


coated, with rubber for- 
merly, now replaced by 
vinyl resins 


(durable) 
Zelan type 


(less durable) 


aluminum acetate - wax - 
type** 


aqueous emulsions 


**Specifications 
POD 115 and 115A 


waxes and/or aluminum 
salts in solvents 


insoluble 
copper 
compounds 


Cu naphthenate 
plus tar 


Cu oleates (tallol) 


chlor-phenols, 
other phenolic 
compounds 


waxes, soap, Al salts 
in solvent or emulsion 
plus 
copper salts 
or 
orthophenylphenol, 
chlor-phenols 


soluble 
inorganic 
salts 


insoluble 
tin 
salts 


chlorinated 
paraffins 
colored 
coating 
mixtures 
(weather resistant ) 


GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
WARTIME USES 


K-P-146—Tarpaulins, type II 

PQD 135—Sleeping Bag covers 

POD 154A—Raincoats, oil treated 
AN-CCC-F-56—Fabric for paracliute packs 
Army 6-70B—camouflage nets (uses tar) 


POD —<— fabric for jungle hanimocks 
POD 726 t+... St yess 2 ; 
POD 151$ Raincoats, resin-treated, olive drab 
Army Air 26755—light-weight airplane paulins 
Army Air 16094A—waterproofed cloth 

US Marine—Poncho, rubberized 


PQD 1—twill or populin, wind-resistant jackets 

POD 33A—uniform twill, overcoat linings 

POD 38—twill for parachutes 

Army 6-261—twill, herringbone, fatique uniforms, coveralls 


Army 6-142B—cotton duck for case covers 
Army 6-238A—duck or twill, for bedding 
Army 6-288—canvas for leggings 

Army 6-185C—webbings for cartridge belts, etc. 
Army 8-53A—Wool overcoating, 32 oz. OD 
Army 8-122—Wool convert, dk. blue, 12 oz. 
QMC 2933—twills for tents, mineral khaki 
POD 127 outer fabric for mackinaws, OD 
POD 33A—uniform twill, overcoat linings 
POD 135—sleeping bags, cotton or all-acetate 
AXS 728, 707—braided rayon cordage for parachutes 
ArmyAir 16105—light-weight khaki cloth 





OQM G24a—for retreatment of garments after dry cleaning 
POD 115A—compound, for retreatment of garments after dry 
cleaning 


T1212/13A—camouflage cloth, pigment colors only 
T1452—fabrics, cordage, and thread 
T1415b—sandbags 

SAA/92A—cotton webbings 

Army 6-280A—burlap & osnaburg for camouflage 


T1534—camouflage nets with 0.5% copper 


T1452—amendment No. 6 sandbags 


{ AN-JJ-W-161 aery webbing jor safety belts, parachute packs 
l Army 16407B fand harnesses 

PQD 34A—muslin mosquito headnets 

Army 6-141—bar, sandfly 

EBP 170B—camouflage nets, cotton shrimp 

PQD 256—thread, used for jungle hammocks 


POD 135—cotton sleeping bags 

JOD 54A—duck & twill for shelter tents, haversacks, leggings 

POD 33A—twill for uniforms, overcoats 

PQD 142—hbarrack bags, OD 

POD 127—<cotton cloth, water repellent 

POD 256—duck netting and sheeting for jungle hammocks 

PQD 260—mosquito bars, vat or pigment OD 

U.S.Maritime 5-MC-4—signal cloth, black 

Spec.—for webbings & others being developed 

OQMG No. 3—compound, type I, mixture for treating duck, 
tentage, etc. 

Army 3-138A—compound for water- & mildew-proofing 


none 
not wash fast 
not durable to exposure 


none; much desired for garments 
only partly wash fast 
needs more development 


none, hardly developed but needed 
would have to be durable, wash fast 
see section below (which are colored) 


Federal CCC-D-746 and amendment 

—on duck & webbings; for covers, tents, paulins, screens 

—K-P-146 is for tarpaulins, type I 

{ Navy 27D1b and 27D1(INT) tdrill or webbing, slate; for life 

| Maritime Commission {preservers and vests 

ArmyAir 26755—paulins 

EBP TS147—for color paper for camouflage 

OQMG No. 3—compound, type II; mixture for treating duck. 
tentage, etc. / ) 

{ Army 6-234—wool/cotton gabardine : 

{ ArmyAir 16092B ) duck for aircraft, covers noe ge - resistant 

| Navy 24D-4B {for engines, guns, etc. to am, guecmae 
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ards should keeep abreast with new processes. The spray 
and hydrostatic pressure tests are now generally used in 
spite of their limitations. A test should recognize not only 
the initial properties of a water repellent finish, but also the 
changes produced by flexing as in wear and use, and after 
laundering or dry cleaning. Better testing, improvements 
in the manufacture and in application of these products 
will be beneficial to the consumer trade after the war. 
MILDEW PROOFING 

Ten years ago an authority stated that some fifty millions 
of dollars were lost annually due to the destructive action 
of moulds and mildew on vegetable fibers. Methods of 
combatting this were known but too little applied. Our 
War Department has wisely demanded this type of pro- 
tection for sandbags, camouflage cloth, and other fabrics 
that undergo long outdoor exposure, especially when for 
service in hot humid climates. Thus, mildew protection 
is economically sound ; then too, our industry will not soon 
be taxed with replacements. 

Older methods of combatting mildew consisted of treat- 
ing such things as hemp rope, fishing nets, tarpaulins, and 
sails with some form of copper, lead, chrome or arsenic; 
or with such materials as creosote, pitch, boiled linseed oil 
or paraffin ; at times these groups were combined. Although 
they gave protection against mildew, they also added such 
undesirable features as stiffness, odor, tack or color; some 
lessened tensile strength, others were toxic. Gradually 
there developed adequate fungicides and bactericides with- 
out some or any of these disadvantages and which retained 
the protection over a long period of time in extreme 
exposures. At least two of these are being accepted by the 
Army and others are being given consideration. 


Copper is the basis of the treatments most widely used 
at present. Its soluble salts can be dismissed because 
they leach out readily, while insoluble or precipitated 
forms will not. Various two-bath methods make use of a 
soluble copper salt followed by cutch, soap, or chrome; 
they have not been used much in this country, where single 
step operations are favored. One makes use of ammoniacal 
copper fluoride. Its solution is padded on, and when dried, 
deposits the copper and the fluoride, both of which are 
toxic in an insoluble, durable form. The insoluble oleate 
or stearate of copper are useful, especially in combination 
with water repellents. The naphthenate of copper has been 
most widely used. It can be applied from an organic 
solvent or as a water emulsion. 


Government specifications aim at a durability of about 
two years’ exposure and to obtain this, by allowing for slow 
leaching, a deposit equivalent to 0.8 per cent to 1.5 per cent 
metallic copper is required. It is obvious from this that 
large amounts of a metal which is fast becoming scarce are 
being used. Other shortcomings might be mentioned—the 
definite fire and health hazards encountered when solvents 


are employed; the danger of corrosion of equipment and 
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loss in strength of the fabrics; these must be carefully 
watched. In view of such objections, it is surprising that 
silver compounds have not been more investigated. They 
are plentiful, much more potent than copper, and because 
of that, smaller amounts could be used, bringing the chem- 
ical cost about the same. Many of the silver salts are 
colorless, and because they can be made very insoluble, 
they would have greater permanence. Zinc chloride has 
been used as a preservative, but its solubility precludes 
any permanency. The naphthenate, as compared to copper 
naphthenate, is colorless but less effective and somewhat 
more soluble, and 
necessary. 


consequently larger amounts are 

Lead and mercury are other metals that have received 
attention, more because they form insoluble products 
with certain organic acids of high fungicidal potency. The 
interaction of lead with pentachlor phenol using a two- 
bath process produces a deposit which, according to the 
manufacturer, remains effective for seven years. More 
recently, mercury, in the form of phenyl mercuric acetate, 
has been applied to military fabrics with very promising 
results. 

Somewhat less permanent than the above are the all- 
organic compounds such as salicylanilides, chloro-phenols, 
and other phenolic products. There is an increasing demand 
for these chemicals, partly because of the metal situation. 
Recent developments have shown that a new group of 
complex organic compounds give excellent protection 
along with good permanence. These compounds are applied 
from water solution and have affinity for the fibers like 
that of direct dyestuffs. In this respect they are similar to 
a whole series of modern agents for moth-proofing, a pro- 
tective finish which is not included in the scope of this 
paper. 

Methods of testing for fungicidal effectiveness and per- 
manence are undergoing revision. Testing by burying in 
moist humus earth—where six weeks are said to equal a 
year’s use—is one of the empirical methods that has long 
been accepted. Artificial inoculation and then incubation 
for two to three weeks is being used for routine testing 
and for research. This procedure has the advantage of 
speed and of being easily standardized. But this method 
will measure initial rot resistance only unless parallel 
leaching or exposure trials are run. It is conceded that 
actual exposure tests under the most severe conditions of 
use are ideal. The retention of the fungicidal potency and 
loss of tensile strength should then be re-checked. 


Mildewproofing can be combined with a water repellent 
finish. Some government specifications call for the use of 
copper stearate or naphthenate for this purpose, but only 
to the extent of protecting the wax deposited from the 
emulsion. These copper compounds are now being re- 
placed by the organic chemicals mentioned. More adequate 
protection of the fabric against mildewproofing involves the 
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use of much larger amounts of these fungicides, i.e., 1-2 per 
cent on the weight of the goods. When used together, the 
two finishes work to mutual advantage: the water repel- 
lency retards the leaching action, while the other protects 
both the fatty matter and the fiber. 


FIRE RESISTANCE 

In this war there is a vastly increased use of fire as an 
instrument of destruction. Flame throwers, incendiary 
bombs, burning oil and gasoline on tankers and planes are 
all frequent dangers. In the last war there was practically 
no fireproofing except for airplane dopes; but now pro- 
vision is being made for the protection of clothing and 
equipment. The problem has not been adequately solved, 
as evidenced by the recent statements from the Textile 
Research War Council, the WPB, and the Quartermasters’ 
Departments. These agencies all stress the importance of 
protecting our armed forces from fire. 

Cellulose fabrics are quite impossible to render fire- 
proof, but they can be made flame resistant, which ic som- 
parable to the term water repellent. A fire retardant indi- 
cates even less protection irom fire, merely localizing it. 

It is easy to obtain effective flame resistance with a 
number of soluble salts, such as ammonium salts, includ- 
ing sulfamate; the borates, phosphates, and boro-phos- 
phates, whose solutions are merely dried into the fabrics. 
These are readily removed by weathering or in cleansing ; 
in any case, retreatment would be necessary. Attempts 
have been made to incorporate such salts with a number 
of water repellents, but regardless of procedure or com- 
pounds used, this has not been very helpful, so far, in 
preventing leaching. 

Considerable attention has been given to the matter of 
rendering inorganic salts insoluble by precipitation to 
get a more durable effect. The Perkin process, which is 
well accepted in England, is an improvement. It consists 
of an initial immersion in sodium stannate solution and 
drying; by the second solution, which may be the sulfate 
or phosphate of ammonia or zinc, or iron, the insoluble tin 
oxide is precipitated on the cloth. Because a few laun- 
derings will remove most of this fire resistant effect, the 
process leaves much to be desired. 

Several other inorganic compounds such as antimony 
trioxide, zinc borate, and magnesium carbonate will render 
cellulose non-inflammable when 10 per cent or more is 
deposited. However, they must be used with binders and 
such combinations will be discussed later. 

We find many organic compounds which do not support 
combustion, chief among them being cellulose acetate, vinyl 
chloride, the aryl phosphates, and highly chlorinated rub- 
ber, paraffin, naphthenes and diphenyls. They are now used 
in making fireroof lacquers and paints, where they are very 
effective. However, when applied to textiles, none are 
powerful enough when used alone to render fabrics non- 
inflammable. 


There have been many attempts to combine the fire re- 
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sistant features of the organic with the inorganic materials 
just mentioned. Leatherman of our Department of Agricul- 
ture has done considerable work in this direction, and has 
been granted several patents which are public property. 
Starting with a modified Perkin stannate process for the 
fire resistant feature, he added waterproofness by coating 
with a chlorinated hydrocarbon wax. This proved effective, 
but on exposure there was a great loss of tensile strength 
which was corrected by incorporation of certain inorganic 
pigments; the oxides of iron and chrome together were 
found suitable for preventing this tendering. When plant 
size trials were run, the results were good, but due to the 
number of operations involved, the method was found to 
be entirely too cumbersome for general use. 

In the past few years many patents have been granted 
covering the mixing together of chlorinated organic bind- 
ers, fireproofing salts, and inorganic pigments in a solvent 
vehicle. These have made available a single bath applica- 
tion which is both practical and efficient means for pro- 
ducing a coating that has durable water and fire resistance. 
The four essential component parts can be described in 
more detail as follows: 

FIRST: the organic binder which is usually a chlor- 
inated rubber, or hydrocarbon, and possibly a resin, which 
will give, with a sufficient plasticizer, a flexible, water re- 
sistant film that in itself is non-inflammable. 

SECOND: the fireproofing salts, which may be zine or 
manganese borates, antimony oxides, and others. 

THIRD: the inorganic pigment fillers which give color 
but also are required to stabilize or protect the mixture 
from the tendering action of light, by their opaqueness and 
by absorbing the acid decomposition products formed. 

FOURTH: the organic solvent which holds these sub- 
stances in solution or suspension during application: and 
this part must be entirely removed by the drying. 

The grey cloth, such as a duck or webbing, is run directly 
through the mixture, squeezed so that 40-70 per cent solids 
are retained on the goods after the drying. 

This was the basis of the original commercial process 
which was accepted by the government for Federal Speci- 
fication CCC-D-746. Further research on like mixtures 
has brought out many modifications of the original patents, 
of which we can mention only a few: 

The lack of chlorinated rubber made it necessary to find 
a substitute binder and several other materials have been 
found quite suitable. The zinc borate which also has excel- 
lent mildewproofing properties, and it is being replaced or 
augmented with one or more of the chlorinated phenols. 
Chrome and iron oxides and other pigments are used to 
give the required dark olive shade, but now that lighter 
shades such as slate are in demand, it is necessary to change 
the pigments and to add additional stabilizers such as in- 
soluble carbonates. Toluene was largely used as solvent 
at first; when this became a critical material, several pe- 
troleum solvents were substituted. There has recently been 


(Concluded on page P641) 
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Intersectional Contest — 


Continuous Peroxide 


BLEACHING 


as Developed in the 
Piedmont Section 


Presented for the Piedmont Section 


By DR. R. E. RUPP 

ROCESSORS of cotton fabrics have ever sought 

new methods for shortening the time required by the 

bleaching operation. The discovery and use of chlo- 
rine reduced this time from months to weeks. The use of 
caustic soda, better kiers, peroxide, etc., have further 
shortened the time to days, so that now any well managed 
bleach house can easily deliver cloth for printing or dye- 
ing within 30 or 40 hours after having received it. But 
even so, endless trials and experiments have been performed 
trying to further reduce this time to hours or minutes if 
possible. Many attempts at a one process continuous 
chlorine bleach have been recorded, and some such methods 
have been patented, but none has ever met with a general 
acceptance by the textile industry. 

In the late 1920's hydrogen peroxide was available in 
quantities and at prices that demanded consideration of 
its use as a bleaching agent for cotton fabrics. During the 
1930's it was used in considerable quantities. The general 
process accepted then for white cloth, and in use now, is a 
regular caustic kier boil under pressure, followed by an 
alkaline peroxide bleach liquor in the same kier. A number 
of methods for bleaching with peroxide without the use of 
the kier have been suggested, and some specialized tasks 
have been done in this fashion with satisfactory results, 
but the applications have been very limited. In 1936 the 
Clark-Smolens patent (No. 2,029,985) and in 1941 the 
Campbell-Fennell patent (No. 2,267,718) were issued de- 
scribing processes for continuous bleaching with hydrogen 
peroxide. 

In 1939 two plants in the Piedmont area began in 
earnest to develop, on a major scale, the equipment and 
formulae for a continuous peroxide bleaching process, with 
the result that today both are in full production with these 
units and bleaching is actually a matter of hours, not days. 
The equipment, methods, and results described herein are 
primarily based on the studies and investigations made in 
these plants. 

In principle the process is similar to the peroxide bleach- 
ing in kiers—a two part process; first the removal of a 
large portion of the non-cellulose material of cotton by a 
strongly alkaline solution at high temperature, and second 
the bleaching with an alkaline solution of peroxide. While 
the chemical principles of the systems are alike, the tech- 
niques of application and equipment are very different. 
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The equipment as now used in this section consists of 
two stainless steel, steam heated, J-pilers, each preceded by 
a saturator, and followed by a washer or washing system. 
Typical equipment installations are shown in the accom- 
panying diagrams. For special purposes or special fabrics, 
preliminary mercerizing, malting, souring, etc., may be 
done, but these steps are not an integral part of the process. 
If any previous treatment is given it is not necessary that 
the cloth be dried, it is only necessary that the cloth con- 
tain less water or solution when entering than when leaving 
the first saturator. It is recommended that the cloth be in 
open width through this saturator, although the important 
point is to have the cloth thoroughly and uniformly im- 
pregnated with the saturating solution. Several immer- 
sions with an intermediate squeeze will aid the penetration 
materially. Throughout the process the cloth may be car- 
ried in open width or in a rope. 

There are several modifications of the J-piler. In Fig. 1 
the heating is done entirely in the U-shaped tube (marked 
cloth heater) with the steam entering at the cloth exit end. 
This produces a flow of steam counter to the direction of 
the cloth. The steam distributor located near the exit end 
of the U-tube is two walled with the inner wall containing 
a series of perforations so as to provide a more thorough 
and uniform heat. From the heater the cloth passes into 
the J-piler at a high, evenly regulated temperature, and 
the piler is so well insulated with magnesia block, glass 
wool, or the equivalent, that a high temperature is main- 
tained in all parts of the piler. In another type of con- 
struction, Fig. 2, the cloth is run into the piler at room 
temperature, and heated by steam chests on the face and 
back of the piler. In this case the inside dimension of the 
piler is not over 18 inches from face to back, to insure an 
even and complete heat throughout the piler. The objective 
in each case is, of course, to provide an efficient system of 
heating, and maintaining uniform heat conditions in all 
parts of the piler. Both systems are used with success, but 
not without differences of opinion between the proponents 
of one type or the other. The J-pilers are of such size that 
the cloth can be given one hour's time in the passage 
through it. From the piler the cloth passes to the washer 
to remove the water soluble and emulsified substances as 
completely as possible. The second half of the equipment 
is a repetition of the first half with the saturator again so 
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TYPES OF EQUIPMENT FOR CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


adjusted that more liquor is carried out per unit of cloth 
than is carried in, another J-piler, and an efficient washer, 
from which the cloth is delivered to the white bins, ready 
to be dried for finishing, dyeing, or printing. For smoother 
operation, the different parts of the equipment are driven 
by a synchronized system of individual, variable speed 
motors. Temperature controls, liquor level controls, pH 
controls, etc. can all be used advantageously in the me- 
chanics of this equipment. If this installation is arranged 
in a straight line, a floor space of approximately 90 feet 
by twenty feet is required with an overall height of twenty- 
five feet. If, as is generally the case, the bleach house is 
on the ground floor, parts of the J-pilers are below the floor 
level, since these require greater space than the normal 
room height. 

In the first saturator the essential chemical is sodium 
hydroxide. The concentration depends on the ratio of the 
amounts of water carried into and out of the saturator. 
This strength is adjusted so that 2 to 3 per cent of caustic 
soda is in the cloth as it passes into the piler. The solution 
fed to the saturator must, of necessity, be of a greater con- 
centration than that in the box. The feed liquors are usually 
three to six times as strong as the solution through which 
the cloth passes. The time in the J-piler is one hour for an 
average cotton fabric. By saponification, hydrolysis, etc., a 
considerable part of the impurities are made soluble, or put 
into such form that they are readily emulsifiable in the 
washing that immediately follows. As in kier boiling, the 
better and more efficient this operation. the better and less 
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expensive is the subsequent bleaching operation by the 
peroxide. 

The peroxide saturator contains a solution of two to 
ten Ibs. of hydrogen peroxide (100 vol.) and ten to fifteen 
lbs. of silicate of soda per 100 gals. of liquor, and as in the 
caustic saturator, the feed liquor must be stronger in the 
same way than the saturating solution. In the peroxide 
J-piler the remaining non-cellulose materials of the fabric 
are oxidized and removed in the washing which follows. 
The time required in the peroxide piler is again approxi- 
mately one hour. 

This process offers to the cotton textile industry first 
of all a way of bleaching in a much shorter time than any 
other full scale workable process. For example the prepara- 
tion of a 10,000 yard lot of cloth for dyeing can be com- 
pleted in four hours. The force of this fact seems almost 
too great to leave without further embellishment, but there 
are other advantages. The active chemicals are applied 
evenly and directly to each yard of cloth with greater ease 
than in the more conventional bleaching processes. This 
fact allows for better control of materials, and a lowering 
of the margin of excess concentrations needed as a safety 
factor. Since there is no circulation of liquors through the 
cloth, there can be none of the faults which arise from an 
uneven circulation of bleaching liquors, no stains front 
filtration, channelling or the like. In kier bleaching many 
of the instances of tender cloth are due to the filtration of 
rust particles, around which the peroxide causes destructive 
oxidation of the cellulose. The final results can be in- 
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TABLE I. 
Materials and steam used, 











Type of material Plain Plain Dyed yarns 
Production in lbs. per hr........ 1278 3690 2636 
First step 
Caustic soda on wt. of cloth... 3.1% 1.9% 
Hydrogen peroxide on wt. 
EINE 855 coriicisice gic nwa 0.6% 
Sodium peroxide on wt. 
a eae 0.3% 
Sodium Silicate on wt. 
St Seer aa ~ 0.8% 
Steam Ibs. per hour.......... 700 800 1200 
Second step 
Caustic soda on wt. of cloth... 0.04% Per 
Hydrogen peroxide on wt. 
2 ER ere tr ere 0.7% 0.75% 0.7% 
Sodium peroxide on wt. 
OR AS eee eee 0.1% 
Sodium silicate on wt. 

9 ee ere 18% 0.45% 0.790 
Steam Ibs. per hour.......... 550 800 1200 
TABLE II. 

Results compared to the kier process. 
Process Kier Continuous Kier Continuous 
Cloth Plain Plain Dyed Yarn Dyed Yarn 

Construction 87x76 86x73 
Wt. ozs./sq. yd....... 3.16 3.11 
Strength—aiter bleach- 

ing warp plus filling 85.8 lbs. 85.0 Ibs. 
% whiteness ........ 87.8 88.9 80.9 85.9 
% whiteness after 

MII aan. 5 acai cies 82.4 83.4 78.3 79.0 
Fluidity value ...... 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.5 
Absorbency—drop test. 5 secs. 5 secs. 


The whiteness readings were made on a reflectane meter. The 
readings can be compared only on cloths of identical constructions. 
The ageing of the bleached samples was carried out by steaming 


for one hour at 15 Ibs. pressure. No attempt was made to correlate 
this with time. 





spected more continuously by this process than in the more 
usual processes. 

This method has proven a very satisfactory way for 
bleaching fabrics with colored yarn patterns woven in the 
gray cloth. The whites obtained are very good, the process 
is economical of materials, and little or no trouble is ex- 
perienced with mark-offs. Of course colors must be used 
which are not solubilized nor destroyed by peroxide. For 
this type of work, some peroxide is added and the alkali 
reduced to not more than .25 per cent sodium hydroxide 
in the first saturator box. In one plant about 40 per cent 
of the cloth bleached is colored yarn work, and the results 
have been excellent. 

Violent advocates of this process will admit of scarcely 
any disadvantages, but the equipment is costly, and with the 
present scarcity of metals, almost impossible to obtain. 
For a large volume of work, a large floor space is required 
to house adequate equipment. Some troubles have been 
encountered in tangles and cloth bruises in the J-pilers. 
Highly polished stainless steel surfaces, studies of the shape 
of the J, and control of the amount of cloth in it have 
lessened these difficulties, so that it is possible to be com- 
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paratively free of this trouble, especially if the cloth is 
carried through the entire process in the open width. 

Comparisons in cost are doubtful, for the costs of kier 
processes vary widely among different bleachers, and the 
cost by either process varies with the type of cloth to be 
bleached. Perhaps the best that can be said is that costs by 
the continuous peroxide process and by the kier process 
are of the same general order. The same is true of quality. 
It is possible in the kier to remove practically everything 
from cotton fibers, leaving pure cellulose, and to improve 
on this would be difficult. Poor results can be produced by 
either process if improperly handled. The tables herewith 
are taken from some processed lots, and are not presented 
as standards of cost or quality for either process, but just 
as results that have been obtained from actual full scale 
production. 


—— 


Dye Plant Workers— 
(Continued from page P633) 


points as he goes along. During this demonstration the in- 
structor changes places with the worker so that the instruc- 
tor may more readily check the worker’s performance. If, 
at any time, the new worker makes errors, it becomes the 
duty of the instructor to correct these errors at once, so 
that they do not become habitual, and, of course, the in- 
structor must be sure that the job is being done at its 
highest efficiency. It is the duty of the instructor to con- 
tinue the performance of the new worker until the in- 
structor knows the worker is familiar with all phases of 
the operation. 

After the instructor is satisfied that the new worker has 
learned his job, he then starts the new worker on his own. 
This is done by instructing the new worker to proceed, 
and—this is very important—designating someone who is 
working nearby to whom he can go for help, if such is 
needed. As the worker progresses he should be encouraged 
to pick out the steps and key points so that he may follow 
a logical order in his work. If any extra coaching or teach- 
ing is required, it may be given from time to time as the 
worker is active on his job. It is a good thing to remember 
that if the worker hasn’t learned, the instructor hasn’t 
taught. 

Summarizing the second phase of the method, we find 
we have four important steps. First, putting the worker 
at ease; second, the presentation of the job; third, the 
tryout of the new worker, and fourth, the follow-up by the 
instructor. These steps must be followed in proper rota- 
tion, and it will be found that the new worker will learn 
with remarkable accuracy and speed. 
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It must be understood that if a plant is so large that the 
supervisor cannot do the training himself, his assistants 
should use this method, and their results should be checked 
by the person in charge to be sure that the standard method 
is being followed. 

This method has been in use for some time, and a great 
number of supervisors have been trained in its use. It 
was used in training workers at the construction of the re- 
cently completed “North Carolina” which will testify to its 
efficiency. Over 40,000 supervisors in one area alone have 
been trained in its use, and while certain local modifications 
have been made, the method has been found to operate 
well in all cases. 

We wish to acknowledge our thanks to the War Produc- 
tion Board for the use of certain information contained in 
this paper. 
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Color Fastness— 
(Concluded from page P627) 


Thé 40-hour laboratory fading test for color-fastness 


to light is not sufficiently rigorous to predict wear per- 
formance accurately. 


performance in this respect is to be predicted in a high 
percentage of the cases. This calls for an accelerated 
laundry test, or for multiple washings. 

The technique of comparing consumer wear with labora- 
tory findings offers a means of improving current labora- 


tory tests for color-fastness so that they will simulate wear 
more closely. 


It is hoped that the presentation of findings in consumer 
textile studies of color-fastness by types of dyes will be 
of value to manufacturers in making dye selections suit- 
able for consumer use. 
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Post War Finishes— 
(Concluded from page P637) 


developed a process which uses water instead of solvents 
as a medium. This reduces the hazard of handling large 
volumes of solvents and makes the process simpler and 
more suitable for the average textile finisher to apply. 

During the past year, millions of yards of duck have 
been treated to get this water, fire, and weather resistant 
effect, but it still has several features that could be much 
improved. Odor, stiffness, excessive add-on, and poor 
sewing qualities need particular attention. These disad- 
vantages and the fact that it is a coating mixture have 
tended to restrict its use to heavier materials used for 
equipment rather than for clothing. Our textile research 
laboratories might well give the problem of developing an 
all-resistant finish for garments very serious consideration. 

In this paper we have stressed only the utilitarian value 
of war time requirements. You will note that while at first 
only one effect was attained, gradually combinations were 
produced. At present the tendency is to emphasize fire 
resistance ; for instance, during the past month it has been 
written into specifications for camouflage cloth. Our vari- 
ous procurement agencies have recognized and are now 
demanding protection against water, mildew, and fire— 
those three insidious saboteurs of textiles. 

The synthetic fiber industry has partly solved this prob- 
lem of protection. For example, vinyon resists water to 
an appreciable extent; nylon and vinyon are both mildew- 
proof; while cellulose acetate, nylon, and vinyon are prac- 
tically non-inflammable. These properties may not have 
been looked for, particularly, by the inventors ; but perhaps 
by definite planning, certain chemical groups could be in- 
troduced, possibly in the spinning solutions, to get addi- 
tional protective properties. These are all incorporated in 
glass fibers which ate proof against water, mildew, and 
fire. Woven glass has proved its worth in the chemical, 
electrical, and insulating industries, and will have still fur- 
ther applications when it is improved as a textile fiber, and 
as its cost becomes less unfavorable. 

Although we are engrossed in the serious business of 
war, we must look forward to the time when we return to 
peaceful pursuits. In this surge towards a better living, 
the textile industry must not be found lagging. Where we 
formerly offered most fabrics with a rather superficial con- 
ception of finish, we should incorporate added utility with- 
out detracting from appearance, drape, and hand. We 
hope that we have impressed upon the research organiza- 
tions of the textile and related industries, the value of ap- 
plication, extension, and improvement of war-time pro- 
tective finishes to post-war civilian fabrics. 
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Report of the 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


LOUIS A. OLNEY 


Chairman 


HE active work of the Research Committee is 

carried on largely through its sub-committees, of 

which there are thirty-eight at the present time, 
most of which are engaged upon specific projects.* 


War Program 


The primary effort of the Research Committee during 
the past year has been to cooperate with various Govern- 
mental and civilian organizations in the interests of the 
defense and war programs. 

Prominent in this respect has been the organization of 
the Committee Cooperating with the Government on 
Uniform Fabrics ; the Committee on the Ageing of Sulfur 
Dyed Textiles; and the Committeee on Mildewproofness 
of Textile Fabrics. Many other committees have also 
cooperated with the government, notable among which 
are those on Fastness to Washing; Fastness to Light; 
Fastness to Perspiration; Fastness to Gas Fading; Fast- 
ness to Chlorine; Water Repellency ; Testing Fire Resist- 
ant Material; and Fastness to Dry Cleaning. The reports 
of all these committees will be found in Part II of the Year 
300k. 

In the appointment of new committees, as well as the 
reorganization of some of the older committees an effort 
has been made to include those who are best suited to 
cooperate in our war effort and when thought desirable 
non-members of the Association have been asked to serve 
as cooperating members. 


American Standards Association 


The adoption of the A.A.T.C.C. Standard Tests for 
Fastness of Colored Textiles to color destroying agencies 
by the American Standards Association has shown prog- 
ress. The American Society for Testing Materials has 
become a co-sponsor with the A.A.T.C.C. on several of 
these tests. 

Sectional Committee L14 of the ASA on Fastness of 
Colored Textiles was organized in April, 1941, under the 
procedure of the American Standards Association with the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
and the American Society for Testing Materials as 
co-sponsors. 

The personnel of the committee was approved by the 
ASA on May 21, 1942, and includes representatives from 
the following organizations : 


* The 1942 A.A.T.C.C. Year Book is just off the press and the 
reader is referred to this for detailed reports of the activities of 
these sub-committees. 
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American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, 

American Association of Textile Technologists, 

American Association of University Women, 

American Council of Commercial Laboratories, 

American Home Economics Assn., 

American Institute of Laundering, 

American Society for Testing Materials, 

Cotton-Textile Institute, 

Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 

Mail Order Group, 

National Assn. of Dyers and Cleaners, 

National Assn., of Finishers of Textile Fabrics, 

National Assn. of Wool Manufacturers, 

National Bureau of Standards, 

National Federation of Textiles, Inc., 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Assn., 

Textile Fabrics Assn., 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 

Office of Price Administration (liaison). 

The officers of this committeee are Jules Labarthe, Jr., 
Chairman; Alfred G. Ashcroft, Vice-Chairman, and Bertil 
A. Ryberg, Secretary. 

Meetings of the committee were held in New York, 
N. Y., on July 9, 1941, February 17, 1942, and on March 
14, 1942. 
mittees have been held. 

The scope of this committee is as follows—“Correlation 
of standards covering test methods for the fastness of 
colored textiles to color-destroying agencies and_ the 
evaluation and interpretation of data obtained from such 
tests—the work to be based upon standards developed by 
cooperating organizations.” 

A sub-committee appointed to correlate the various 
versions of standard test methods prepared for considera- 
tion as an American Standard, a Method of Test for Color- 
fastness to Commercial Laundering and to Domestic 
Washing of Cotton and Linen Textiles. This work was 
done under the chairmanship of W. D. Appel and is a corre- 
lation of the test methods described in the 1941 A.A.T.C.C. 
Year Book, in A.S.T.M. Standard Method D435-41, and 
in the Commercial Standard for Woven Textile Fabrics, 
Testing and Reporting (CS59-41). Similar efforts at 
correlation are being made for the other test methods for 
determining the color-fastness of fabrics. 

In view of more recent developments regarding the 
fastness to washing of pigment dyed and printed textile 


Several meetings of each of its two sub-com- 
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material, the Association is actively studying the formula- 
tion of modified methods which it is expected will corre- 
late the Launder-Ometer tests more closely with the results 
obtained through the average number of repeated commer- 
cial and domestic launderings. Depending upon the results 
of these tests this standard of the ASA may be modified 
later. 

Another sub-committee on terminology to describe fast- 
ness of colored fabrics to color-destroying agencies was 
expedited by a request, dated February 7, 1942, from the 
Office of Price ‘Administration, to develop a system of 
terminology to assist the Federal Trade Commission. 
Recommendations made by this subcommitteee were acted 
upon by Sectional Committee L14 at its meetings in Feb- 
ruary and March and were then transmitted to the O.P.A. 
and the F.T.C. on April 7, 1942. These recommendations 
have not yet been submitted to letter ballot of the sectional 
committee inasmuch as they were intended to be of assist- 
ance to the F.T.C, at its hearing in New York on April 10, 
1942, and the final terminology adopted by the Commis- 
sion would be the basis for the final American standard 
for the description of color fastness of colored fabrics. 

Further hearings before the Federal Trade Commission 
were held in Washington on August the 18th and in New 


York September 9th and 10th at which the A.A.T.C.C. 
was duly represented. 


Standardization and Interpretation 


The Committee on Standardization and Interpretation 
has for its chief objects :— 


1. The development of an increased spirit of coopera- 
tion with scientific, technical and textile trade organi- 
zations, endeavoring to assist them through consulta- 


tion and service wherever it may appear that we are 
qualified to do so. 


2. To secure as far as possible coordination of the 
AATCC. with similar 
standards and methods which have been, or may in 


the future be formulated by other organizations 
and societies. 


standards and methods 


3. To interpret in terms which shall be clear to textile 
manufacturers, distributors and consumers the vari- 
ous degrees of fastness and other applications of our 
standards and test methods. 

As soon as the ASA has definitely approved the stand- 
ards submitted by the A.A.T.C.C., this committee’s func- 
tion will then be largely to recommend from time to time, 
modifications and revisions of the standards as adopted. 


Financial Support 


Through the efforts of the Financial Committee and 
also the interest of a number of individual members sub- 
stantial additions have been made of Corporate member- 
shins as will be noted from the list of forty-one in the 1941 
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Year Book as compared with 78 in the present volume. 

We believe that the program of the Research Committee 
and its accomplishments should appeal to the textile in- 
dustry. At the present time an active endeavor is being 
made to acquaint the industry with our work with the 
object in mind of securing additional Corporation member- 
ships. Individual members of the Association could, we 
believe, assist to a considerable extent in securing further 
corporation memberships by bringing the whole matter to 
the attention of the executives of the concerns with which 
they are associated, and also reporting to the chairman of 
the Research Committee such companies as they believe 
might be sufficiently interested to take on a corporation 
membership. 


Committee Meetings 


The number of meetings and activities of our sub-com- 
mittees having increased to such an extent during the past 
few years, it has been thought desirable to hold them less 
frequently but have them extend over two days instead of 
one. It is therefore planned to have four regular meeetings 
a year of the regular Research Committee to be held the 
latter part of the week. Friday will be set aside for meet- 
ings of the different sub-committees and Saturday for the 
general meeting of the whole Research Committee. The 
personnel of the Research Committee and all sub-commit- 
tees will be found on pages 50 to 56 and the reports of 
these committees in Part II of the 1942 Year Book. 

During 1941 and so far in 1942 Research Committee 
meetings have been held as follows : 

One Hundred and Twenty-fourth—Engineers’ Club, 
Boston, Mass. February 14, 1941. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 30, 152 (1941). 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth—Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. April 26, 1941. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 30, 280 (1941). 

One Hundred and Twenty-sixth—Chemists’ Club, New 
York, N. Y. June 14, 1941. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
30, 357 (1941). 

One Hundred and Twenty-seventh—Chemists’ Club, 
New York, N. Y. September 20, 1941. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 30, 599 (1941). 

One Hundred and Twenty-eighth— Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N. C. October 31, 1941. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 37, 18 (1942). 

One Hundred and Twenty-ninth—Engineers’ Club, Bos- 
ton, Mass. January 17, 1942. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
31, 93 (1942). 


One 





Hundred and Thirtieth—North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. April 18, 1942. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 37, 265 (1942). 

One Hundred and Thirty-first—Chemists’ Club, New 


York, N. Y. June 27, 1942. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 31, 
408 (1942). 
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Report of the Committee Cooperating with the Government on 


UNIFORM FABRICS 


LOUIS A. OLNEY 


HIS committee, better known as the Olive Drab 
Committee, was organized at the request of the 
Quartermaster Department to investigate ways and 
means for improving the color fastness of O.D. Fabrics to 
Weather and Light, Perspiration and Dry Cleaning. It is 
composed of representatives of dyestuff manufacturers, 
textile manufacturers, and the Quartermaster Depot, the 
members being listed on page 56 of the 1942 Year Book. 

The organizational meeting was held in New York on 
July 8th, 1941, and further meetings were held on Sep- 
tember 18, 1941 (New York), January 16, 1942 (Boston) 
and June 25th, 1942 (New York). 

The Quartermaster Depot indicated that the 18 oz. 
Dark Serge was the most in need of improvement, par- 
ticularly in respect to its fastness to weather and light; 
therefore the committee decided to concentrate on this 
particular fabric first. The faults in the then current 
deliveries of the 18 oz. Dark Serge were undesirable 
changes in shade and insufficient total fastness when 
exposed to weather and light. 

At the first meeting of this committee, eight dyeing 
formulas containing some 18 different dyestuffs, were 
submitted as representing current practice on this type of 
fabric. An analysis of these various formulas showed that 
the basic color is obtained by the use of a brown (largest 
part), a yellow and a blue black, with various small 
amounts of other colors (red, etc.) for shading. Discussion 
indicated that more than one brown, one yellow and one 
blue black would probably be necessary to obtain the fading 
characteristics desired, since it is highly improbable that 
any combination of these three alone exists which will 
fade uniformly. Further discussion narrowed the list of 
colors mentioned to two browns, three yellows and two blue 
blacks. The following program was then agreed upon for 
future work: 

1. The Q.M. Depot to submit samples of current deliv- 
eries of Dark Serges to Mr. Ryberg for weather tests (10, 
20 and 30 days) at Lowell Textile Institute in order to 
evaluate them. 

2. Members of the committee were to submit any num- 


ber of dyeings representing combinations of the following 
dyestuffs : 


Browns 
Picramic or Metachrome 
Brown B 
Acid Anthracene Brown PG 
Blue Blacks 
Alizarine Blue Black B 
Monochrome Black Blue G 


Yellows 
Eriochrome Flavine A 
Alizarine Yellow 2G 
Anthracene Yellow C 
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Chairman 


Also any combination of other dyes which might be of 
interest, these samples to be weather tested at the same 
time as the Q.M. samples. 

Approximately 150 different dye combinations were sub- 
mitted by committee members and other cooperators and 
16 samples were furnished by the Q.M. Depot (8 Dark 
Serge, 8 Light Serge). The samples were all scoured 
together and then exposed to the weather for 10, 20 and 30 
days during the month of August, 1941, at the Lowell 
Textile Institute. All samples were scoured again after 
the exposure. 

The exposed samples were exhibited at the second 
meeting of the committee held at the Chemists’ Club in 
New York. The Q.M. samples, representing accepted 
deliveries, very definitely indicated the need for improve- 
ment, there being considerable variation in degree and 
type of fading. The other laboratory dyeings were sepa- 
rated into three groups—Poor, Fair and Good. An inter- 
comparison of them was made on the time of exposure 
basis and of the original 150 submitted, 5 were selected 
as being of a definitely high degree of fastness. However, 
of these five, four contained imported colors which at 
that time were not permitted on Government contracts. 
Because of this fact, three additional samples were selected 
as being of superior fastness. 

It was then agreed that the following formulas indicated 
as A, and A, were to be made into commercial finished 
fabrics under regular production conditions, samples of 
which were to be exposed to 10, 20 and 30 days of weather 
along with the original laboratory dyeing and the better 
samples from the QO.M. Depot. 


As As 
2.00% Alizarine Yellow 2G 2.00% Alizarine Yellow 2G 


(conc.) 0.48 Picramic Brown 
0.75 Acid Anthracene 0.51 Acid Anthracene Brown 
Brown B PG 


0.45 Alizarine Blue Black 0.15 Monochrome Black Blue 
BN 


G 
0.20 Alizarine Blue Black BN 


10.00% Glauber’s Salt (Anhy- Dyed Chromate 


drous) 
5.00 Acetic Acid (56%) 
Bring to a boil in 45 minutes 
Boil 15 minutes. Add 1.5% 
sodium bichromate without 
cooling 
Boil 1 hour 


A, was to be made at the Arlington Mills and A, at the 
Pacific Mills. 

The third meeting of the committee took place shortly 
after our entrance into the war and was held at the Engi- 
neers’ Club in Boston. Major Steadman, speaking for the 
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Q.M. Depot, stated that the requirements of the Depot for 
1942 would probably be two to three times that of 1941. 
Due to the scarcity .t dyestuffs it was possible that the 
Depot would have to defer acceptance of recommendations 
resulting from this research project. However, it was 
hoped that this committee would continue the project as 
originally outlined, placing it on a long range basis. The 
Depot did feel that some improvement in fastness could 
be made in spite of the increased need of O.D. fabrics 
and the growing scarcity of suitable dyestuffs and that for 
the present they would continue on that basis. 

Approximately 137 samples, submitted for the second 
series of weather exposures, were exhibited at this meeting. 
A committee of appraisers was appointed by the Chairman 
to evaluate them. 

The group of appraisers reported the following as the 
best of 103 laboratory dyeings submitted for the second 
series of exposures. (There is no connection between the 
order of placement and the relative fastness) : 


1. 1.40% Olive Brown No. 93 2. 7.40% Eriochrome Flavine 
0.70 Erio Chrome Flay- A Conc. 


ine A 1.60 Acid Anth. Brown PG 
0.06 Aliz. Blue Black B 0.18  Aliz. Blue Black B 
0.13 Metachrome Red G 0.08 Acid Aliz. Garnet R 


Dyed Chromate Dyed Chromate 
3. 1.10% Aliz. Yellow2GConc. 4, 2.00% Aliz. Yellow 2G 
1.10 Eriochrome Flavine A 0.74 Palaside Brown B 
0.87 Acid Anth. Brown B 0.34 Chrome Black Blue G 
0.75 Chrome Black Blue G Dyed Chromate 
Boil 15 mins., add 
144% Chrome 


on 


. 0.751%4 Suprachrome Yellow 6. 2.00% Aliz. Yellow 2G 
RN 0.48  Palaside Brown B 


0.75  Eriochrome Flavine A 1.20 Chrome Black Blue G 
160 Acid Anth. Brown Dyed with Cobalt 
PGA 


0.18 Aliz. Blue Black BA 
0.08 Acid Aliz. Garnet R 
Dyed Chromate 
7. 2.00% Aliz. Yellow2G Conc. 8. 2.00% Aliz. Yellow 2G 
0.95 Acid Anth. Brown PG 0.35  Palaside Brown B 
0.82 Acid Anth. Brown B 0.35 Acid Anth. Brown B 
0.72. Calcochrome Green 0.50 Chrome Black Blue G 
SGV Dyed Chromate 
Dyed with Cobalt 


9. 2.00% Aliz. Yellow 2G Conc. 10. 1.25% Omega Chrome 
0.75 Acid Anth. Brown B 


; Brown RLL 
0.45 Aliz. Blue Black BN 0.80 Eriochrome Flavine A 
Dyed Chromate 0.80 Anthracene Yellow C 
Xtra 
11.2.00% Aliz. Yellow 2G 0.80 Chrome Black Blue G 


0.48 Picramic Brown 

0.51 . Acid Anth. Brown PG 

0.15 Chrome Black Blue G 

0.20 Aliz. Blue Black BN 
Dyed Chromate 


The last three formulas of the above list are the three 
combinations selected from the first series of exposures for 
further investigations. These 11 Laboratory Dyeings, in 
the opinion of the appraisers, exhibited much better fast- 
ness than the Standard P selected at the Sept. 18, 1941, 
meeting from the samples submitted by the Q.M. Depot. 
Some of these dyeings were pronounced better than others. 
The 16 finished samples (actual mill production as 


Dyed Chromate 
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recommended at the Sept. meeting) were evaluated also. 
The following combinations were found to be much faster 
than the Q.M. Standard P. (Again, there is no connec- 
tion between order and fastness.) 


1. 1.25% Omega Chrome Brown 2. 1.38% Eriochrome Flavine A 
RLL 0.60 Eriochrome Olive BL 
0.80 Anthracene Yellow C 1.84 Eriochrome Brown 
0.80 Eriochrome Flavine A DKL 
0.80 Chrome Black Blue G Dyed Chromate 
Dyed Chromate 


3. 1.24% Aliz. Yellow 2G Single 4. 2.00% Aliz. Yellow 2GA 
Str. 0.89 Acid Anth. Brown B 
1.20 Picramic Brown 0.45 Aliz. Blue Black B 
1.37. Acid Anth, Brown PG Boil 15 mins., add 
0.48 Chrome Black Blue G 14%4% Chrome 
Dyed Chromate 


on 


. 1.58% Eriochrome Flavine A 6.. 2.00% Aliz. Yellow 2G Conc. 

Xtra 0.75 Acid Anth. Brown B 

0.48 Acid Anth. Brown B 0.45 Aliz. Blue Black BN 
0.73 Acid Anth. Brown Boil 15 mins., add 


PGA Chrome 
0.60 Chrome Black Blue G 
Dyed Topchrome 


Numbers 3 and 6 were the formulas recommended at 
the September meeting for testing in the finished O.D. 
piece. Number 3 was changed somewhat from the original 
laboratory formula (No. 11 Lab. list) by cutting down on 
the Yellow component, increasing the Brown and using 
Black Blue G alone instead of with Blue Black B. Number 
6 does not look as good in the finished piece as in the 
laboratory dyeing (No. 9 Lab. List). 

The following list shows that 11 different dyes were 
used in the finished pieces. 


Eriochrome Flavine A..CI 219 
Anthracene Yellow C.... 343 
Ali. Yellow 2G ....... 36 


Eriochrome Olive BL... — 
Aliz. Blue Black B...... 1085 


Chrome Black Blue G... — 
Acid Anthracene Brown 


SS kdb co thadsaseaan es Pr. 2 
Acid Anthracene Brown 
Brea haatganalwalania neds 4 
Picramic Brown ....... CI 101 
Omega Chrome Brown 
RL. — 


ee 


Eriochrome Brown DKL. — 


The Laboratory Dyeings include the above dyes plus: 
Superchrome Yellow RN.CI197 


Acid Aliz. Garnet R.... 168 
Metachrome Red G == 


Olive Brown No. 93 
Ce ee eee 
Palaside Brown B 


Calochrome Fast Green 
WE Ee dina we CI 292 


All of the samples exhibited had been exposed to the 
weather for 15, 30 and 45 days at Lowell Textile Institute. 
Numbers 3, 5 and 6 of the finished pieces had also been 
given Florida exposures of 10, 20 and 30 days. 

An interesting point was brought up by one of the 
committee, to the effect that the addition of yellow to 
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certain browns such as Acid Anthracene Brown B caused 
the combination to become redder. That is, a definite shade 
of Brown can be arrived at by either reducing the brown 
component and increasing the yellow or vice versa. 

Another point mentioned was that Chrome Black Blue 
G when added to certain browns reduced their tendency to 
redden under artificial light. 

Major Steadman brought up the question of a standard 
source of illumination for shading of matching purposes. 
The Macbeth system was mentioned as a possibility. 


Future Program 


1. A motion was made, seconded and voted that in the 
opinion of the committee the six formulas of the 
finished pieces selected as being definitely better than 
the Q.M. Depot Standard P, be submitted to the 

Quartermaster Department, as such. 

Suggest to the Q. M. Department that a standard 

for shade for Dark and Light Serges be selected or 

set up. 

3. Suggest also that a standard for fastness to weather 
be set up, which can be met by all of the submitted 
formulas. 

4. Each individual attending this meeting shall submit 

to the Chairman a list of ideas and suggestions, from 

which recommendations may be drawn for submittal 
to the Q.M. Department. 

The original program for this project shall be con- 

tinued with the ultimate object of producing an O.D. 

Shade of the best possible fastness. 

6. The possibilities of a standard source of illumination 
for shading or matching purposes shall be investi- 
gated by this or some other qualified sub-committee 
of the A.A.T.C.C, 

The fourth meeting of the O.D. committee was held at 
the Chemists’ Club in New York. Thirty-nine laboratory 
dyeings which had been submitted for the third set of ex- 
posures were exhibited at this time. This group did not 
show any improvement over samples selected from the first 
and second exposures. 

This meeting was devoted mainly to a discussion of the 
present situation regarding production and delivery of the 
various O.D., fabrics. It appeared that since the last meet- 
ing of the committee (Jan., 1942) the quality of deliveries 
on the dark and light serges had deteriorated considerably. 
This was attributed somewhat to the increase in the 
number of manufacturers supplying these fabrics. 

The setting up of a standard for shade and a separate 
standard for fading was discussed at some length, some 
members being in favor of the two separate standards 
whereas others felt that such a system would only add to 
the confusion. 


nm 


Some of the dyestuff manufacturers indicated that the 
dyes used in preparing the samples of better fastness, 
could be produced in sufficient quantities to materially 
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improve the general fastness program. The Q.M. Depot 
stated that it had as yet received no complaints from the 
field regarding the general fastness of the worsteds. This 
fact makes it very difficult to correlate laboratory testing 
(accelerated) with actual service. 

The question of foreign-made dyestuffs was again dis- 
cussed but there appeared to be no definite action taken 
by the government to clarify the situation. 

The desirability of some form of accelerated fading 
test was discussed at some length and it was suggested 
that the following program might be of some value in this 
respect. Select a group of representative samples and test 
them as follows: 1. Fade-Ometer; 2. Weatherometer; 
3. Roof tests at Philadelphia, Lowell and Florida under 
glass and also exposed to the weather, and then attempt 
to correlate the results, hoping thereby to evolve an accel- 
erated test which would be reliable and time-saving. 

The following motion was made, seconded and voted 
that: ‘Production pieces dyed with the six approved for- 
mulas should be produced and submitted to the Quarter- 
master matching the same approved standard from the 
Q.M. Department. These accepted pieces should be all 
faded under the same conditions and the fade scientifically 
measured. The Standard fade and the tolerances allowable 
should then be announced by the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment.” 

It was the consensus of opinion that the committee has 
very definitely shown that better fastness can be produced 
without upsetting production schedules and that the final 
decision in regard to producing these better fabrics rests 
entirely with the Quartermaster Department. The possi- 
bility of the Depot paying a premium for the better quality 
dyeings appears to be one way in which they could obtain 
them. 

At the present time the activities of this committee have 
been somewhat lessened, owing to the fact that the in- 
creased demand on the part of the Quartermaster Depot 
for delivery of fabrics to the army has been so greatly 
increased that they have been obliged to modify their 
original plans for improvement of fabric. The following 
is quoted from an official communication received from 
the Quartermaster Depot in Philadelphia: 

“A decision was reached that it was not feasible at this 
time to recommend any changes in dyeing procedure on 
Army contracts for the purpose of improving fastness. 

“Due to the tremendous quantities of various fabrics 
being bought at present and the urgency for their delivery, 
it does not seem desirable to make any radical changes that 
might in any way disturb manufacture. 

“There is no objection, however, by this Depot of any 
continuation of work along this line by the A.A.T.C.C., 
nor to any other project that they may be working on. 

“You may be sure the Philadelphia Depot appreciates 
the efforts of the A.A.T.C.C. to help in improving fabrics 
being purchased for the Army.” 
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ATMOSPHERIC GAS FADING 


of Colored Cellulose Acetate Rayon 





Part Il 


CHARLES A. SEIBERT 





N THE interval since the publication of Part I of this folders containing 40 2% by 3% inch samples of bright 
paper, in Volume 20 (1940), page 363 and the report acetate satin and delustered taffeta colored with— 
in the 1941 Year Book, the A.A.T.C.C. Committee 1.0% Calanthrene Brilliant Blue FFS, with 


has continued its study of this subject. Some of this work 0.35 and 0.7% Eastone Blue BB, with 

has confirmed what is already disclosed in Part I, much 0.35 and 0.7% Setacyl Direct Blue GD and with 

more is of academic significance and some small part of 3 other dyes of known variations in sensitivity. 

present practical usefulness because pertinent to the Some dyed specimens that had been treated with inhibi- 


A\.A.T.C.C. Tentative Test Method. That the test method tors were included. Fifteen sets were distributed in 
is reliably useful is established and substantiated by the December, 1940 with the request that the folders be sus- 
completion of four separate sets of air exposures made pended in any convenient place where they would not be 
at different times in different places and thus in atmos- exposed to direct sunlight or to unusually strong natural 
pheres containing widely differing quantities of the gases and/or electric light illumination. During late July and 
that cause the color destruction. These exposures were early August, 1941, twelve of these sets were examined for 


made between— color change, following which the exposure was continued. 
Set 1—July, 1939 and January, 1940—6 months After the second period of exposure only ten sets were 


Set 2—December, 1940 and February, 1942—14 months available for examination and pertinent information in 
Set 3—February, 1941 and February, 1942—12 months _ respect to the exposure time periods, where exposed and 
Set 4—March, 1942 and uncompleted—12 months in- by whom is described in Table I. 


tended ~ In this tabulation, each set has been assigned one of 
Set 2 is the most pertinent to this discussion and it is the first four letters of the alphabet—A, B, C, D. 
therefore described in detail. It consisted of three manila This was adopted as a simple means to classify or group 








TABLE I 
















Exposed Between Exposed Between 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, Inc. In their laboratory on the 17th A 1- 6-41 & 7-30-41 \ 1- 6-41 & 7-30-41 
New York City floor at 6th Ave. & 3lst St. 9-10-41 & 3- 6-42 
Industrial By-Products & In the fitting room of the Dress B 1-14-41 & 7-14-41 1-14-41 & 7-14-41 
Research Corp. Goods Dep’t of the Gimbel Bros. 10- 2-41 & 2- -42 
Philadelphia, Penna. Philadelphia Store 
R. H. Macy & Company {n their Bureau of Standards B 4-24-41 & 8- 4-41 B 4-24-41 & 8- 4-41 
New York City 9-20-41 & 2-26-42 
Montgomery Ward Company In their laboratory B 1-13-41 & 7-30-41 B 1-13-41 & 7-30-41 
New York City 9-10-41 & 2-27-42 





















Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. In the office of J. E. Meili, Ph.D. B 1- 6-41 & 7-27-41 B 1- 6-41 & 7-27-41 
61 Van Dam St., New York 9-10-41 & 2- -42 
United States Testing Co. In their laboratory B 1-21-41 & 7-31-41 & 1-21-41 & 7-31-41 
415 Park Avenue 9- 5-41 & 2-27-42 
Hoboken, New Jersey 

General Dyestuff Corp. In the home of J. R. Bonnar 2 12-20-40 & 8- 6-41 D 12-20-40 & 8- 6-41 
435 Hudson St., New York in White Plains, N. Y. 9-15-41 & 2- -42 
Pacific Mills, Print Works In their laboratory where open flame C 1- 2-41 & 7-31-41 

Division, Lawrence, Massachusetts gas burners are in general use. 

United States Finishing Co. In their laboratory C 12-13-40 & 7-31-41 D 12-13-40 & 7-31-41 
Norwich, Connecticut. 9-10-41 & 2-25-42 
The DuPont Company In the attic of a home Cc 12-10-40 & 9- 4-41 c 12-10-40 & 9- 4-41 
Deep Water Point, N. J. in Salem, N. J. 9- 6-41 & 2-10-42 
The DuPont Company In a well ventilated home garage C 12-10-40 & 9- 4-41 oe 12-10-40 & 9- 4-41 
Deep Water Point, N. J. at Salem, N. J. 9- 6-41 & 2-10-42 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. In the home of P. D. Pilgrim D 12-10-40 & 8- 7-41 


Kingsport, Tenn. 
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the sets in respect to the color change caused by the ex- 
posures on the Control, the bright satin colored with 1% 
of Calanthrene Brilliant Blue FFS. 

In respect to the first examination—the set designated 
“A” had undergone the greatest degree of color change 
and much more than the sets designated “B,”’ all of which 
had changed similarly. This group showed an easily 
noticeably greater degree of change than did those desig- 
nated “C,” all of which appear similar. The one set 
designated ““D” showed only a very small degree of change. 

The Standard of Fading’ is considerably less red than 
is the Control in Set A, the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau 
exposure, however, the Standard of Fading is appre- 
ciably redder than the Control in all of the B sets. 

In respect to the second examination completed in 
February, 1942—the set designated “A” had undergone 
the greatest degree of color change and much more than 
the sets designated “B.” In the B sets, the Macy set 
showed just a trace less change than the other two, which 
are similar; however, this difference is too small io have 
significance for the present purpose. The B sets show 
appreciably more color change, redder, than the C sets. 
All in the C sets are similar. The C sets are at least notice- 
ably redder than the D sets. The test Control samples in 
the C sets closely approximate the color of the Standard 
of Fading. 


After approximately six months of exposure, the aver- 
age color change on the Control is appreciably less than 
is represented by the Standard of Fading, whereas, after 
approximately twelve months of exposure, it is appre- 
ciably more, indicating that the Standard of Fading ap- 
proximates the color of the Control after 9 months of 
exposure in air containing an average quantity of the 
destructive gases (oxides of nitrogen). 

If it is desired to utilize this information to establish 
a test approximating in severity, exposure in air con- 
taining an average quantity of the destructive gases 
(oxides of nitrogen) for a period of between 9 and 18 
months, it may be done by a careful control of the gas 
that is consumed by the burner in testing. If the means 
to compensate for variations in the gas pressure are not 
available, it is doubtful that this can be accomplished satis- 
factorily in respect to consistent reproducibility. Assum- 
ing adequate gas consumption control is available, it is 





* This is described in explanatory notes that accompany the test 
procedure in the A.A.T.C.C. 1941 Year Book, page 275, which 
states: “Pieces of the ‘control’ were hung in the air in three sepa- 
rate places in South Jersey for six months. It was assumed that 
the air in these places contained an average content of oxides of 
nitrogen. At the end of the exposure period the 3 samples were 
assembled and compared with the original shade. All had changed 
about equally, being decidedly duller and redder than the original. 
This faded shade was next matched accurately with vat dyes on a 
silk face cotton back satin. This constitutes the ‘Standard of 
Fading,’ which is permanent (by contrast with the exposed pieces 
of the ‘control,’ which would continue to change shade if left 
exposed to the air), and serves as a measuring stick to indicate 
when the ‘control’ in the exposure chamber has had a gas treat- 
ment equivalent to six months of actual exposure to average air.” 
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suggested that the test be performed as described in the 
Year Book with a careful record of the time required, 
Thus, if the time is 27 hours, it may be assumed that 1/9 
or 3 hours represents the equivalent of 1 month of ex- 
posure and 3 x 18, 54 hours, the equivalent of 18 months 
of exposure in average air. 

All inhibitors with which the author is acquainted are 
soluble in water, but not in dry cleaning solvents; there- 
fore, while a fabric may be rendered satisfactorily resistant 
to atmosphere gases as a result of treatment with an 
inhibitor, that protection is removed when the fabric js 
washed, but not necessarily in dry cleaning unless it 
includes spotting with or immersion in water. 

The photographs illustrate an apparatus that members 
of the A.A.T.C.C. Committee have found satisfactorily 
useful for test purposes. A dimensional drawing of it, in. 
cluding the information required for duplication, is avail- 
able at a nominal cost, from Professor Louis A. Olney. 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Massachusetts. While 
this apparatus is described for those who prefer it, any 
equipment in which the test samples can be exposed in 
air that has passed through the flame of a lighted gas burner 
will serve satisfactorily if ‘all the other conditions de- 
scribed for testing are observed. 

Figure 1 is a general view with the door open and Figure 
2 illustrates how the test specimens may be suspended from 
rods. In both photographs “A”’ illustrates how a section 
of both of the inside partitions (baffle plates) is cut out 
to aid a uniform distribution and circulation of the air 
within the box during testing. . 

It is emphasized that in testing, the Control may not 
change to the exact color of the “Standard of Fading.” 
This will make it diffcult to determine when the test speci- 
mens have been treated for the required time. If this or 
any other condition causes uncertainty in respect to 
whether the test has run long enough, it is suggested that 
the test control be placed for at least 30, and preferably 
60, seconds under a pressing iron heated to 100-105°C. 
(212-220°F.) If an iron is used that has a plate indicating 
where the current control should be set for the different 
fibers, for this treatment it should be set for the wool 
temperature. If the test has run for the required time, this 
added heat treatment will cause the control to become 
redder and much redder than the “Standard of Fading,” 
and at least as red as “Cornflower Blue.”?. The test will 
not have run too long or be too severe if this added heat 
treatment causes the control to change as red as “Ame- 
thyst,”? but it will have been run too long and, therefore, 
be more severe than is intended if the color of the control 
becomes as red as “Heliotrope.”? 

Repeated tests have illustrated that variations in the 
moisture content of the air during testing may be the 
principal reason why the control does not consistently 





~ * Standard Color Card of America, Ninth Edition, 1941, Created 
and Issued by The Textile Color Card Association of the United 
States, Inc. 
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change to the color of the Standard of Fading. The author, 
during testing that conformed with the Tentative Test 
Procedure, has succeeded in reproducing and reasonably 
consistently, either a progressive change toward red to 
duplicate the Standard of Fading, or weakening and 
dullening only on the control, by varying the moisture 
content of the air in which the control and test specimens 
were suspended. In these experiments and in normal test- 
ing for a period of about 2 years, the added heat treatment 
has served satisfactorily. Confusion and uncertainty due 
to moisture content variations in the air during testing can 
be avoided by passing the air through Calcium Chloride. 
Means to accomplish this is illustrated in Part I of this 
paper. 

In many laboratories, gas burners cannot be left lighted 
during the night because of fire underwriters, fire depart- 
ment or special emergency rules. Under the Tentative 
Test conditions, with a maximum temperature of 140°F., 
the test cannot be completed in less than 16 hours; how- 
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ever, if the air for testing is dehydrated, the time is appre- 
ciably reduced and if, in addition, the temperature of the 
air is raised to 160-170°F. a condition can be established 
whereby the test can be completed in 8 hours or less. 
Reheating the air after dehydration may be accomplished 
by leading it through a metal tube placed over a burner, 
or through one or more Woulff bottles placed on an 
electric heater, or in sand baths heated by gas burners. 
The movement of the air in such a test apparatus requires 
a means of drawing it rather than forcing it by means of 
a fan. This can be satisfactorily accomplished by the use 
of a water pump. 

It is recognized that in testing, temperatures below 
140°F. more closely duplicate actual air exposures than 
do temperatures above 140°F. In temperatures above 
140°F. the control will change to the color of the Standard 
of Fading more consistently than at temperatures below, 
and testing at temperatures as high as 180°F. has pro- 
duced satisfactorily reliable information in many tests con- 
ducted by the author; however, as is to be anticipated, at 
these higher temperatures closer attention to the details 
of testing are required for consistent reproducibility. It 
is emphasized that uniform distribution of the air from 
the burner within the space used for testing, is very im- 
portant. Failures in testing that have come to the attention 
of the author, have been due principally to this cause. 
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Report of the Committee on 


ACCELERATED AGEING TESTS 


HE heavy demand for vat dyed cotton textiles by 

government procurement agencies, in accordance 

with government specifications, has resulted in the 
consumption of unusual amounts of vat colors and the 
critical materials used in their manufacture. In order to 
relieve this strain and in the interest of economy, the ques- 
tion of the substitution of sulfur dyed fabrics for vat dyed 
fabrics arose. The tendency of sulfur dyed materials, par- 
ticularly those containing sulfur black, to tender on storage, 
and a few unhappy experiences by the Quartermaster De- 
partment with sulfur dyed fabrics procured during the last 
war, caused reluctance to substitute sulfur colors for vat 
colors, unless a sound accelerated ageing test could be de- 
veloped which would show whether sulfur dyed fabrics 
would or would not tender on protracted storage, under 
the varied conditions which such goods must necessarily 
be stored. The interest of the Quartermaster Department, 
commercial users and dyestuff companies in the develop- 
ment of such a test, and the belief of many that sulfur dyed 
fabrics can be produced which will not tender on protracted 
storage, led to the appointment of a committee of members 
of the A.A.T.C.C. to develop a suitable test. 

In order to accumulate information the committee and 
others interested have held a number of meetings at which 
reports of work done in the past have been made and the 
opinions of those present, with regard to test methods and 
dyeing procedure, have been presented and rather thor- 
oughly discussed. In addition some review of the litera- 
ture has been made and a report on the chemical action 
involved in tendering received. The primary business of 
the committee is the development of “An Accelerated Age- 
ing Test” and some felt that such a test would throw con- 
siderable light on the factors involved in tendering and 
indicate proper dyeing methods. However, dyeing and 
finishing procedures, and the chemical factors in tendering 
are involved, and must be considered in devising any test. 
Various members of the committee are now engaged in 
testing commercially dyed fabrics. It is hoped to soon test 
certain sulfur dyed fabrics obtained by the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot and to check these against a tenta- 
tive sulfur dyed standard, considered to represent a prop- 
erly dyed and finished fabric. Insofar as possible it is the 
desire of the committee to set up a simple test which may 
be carried out rapidly and without the use of expensive 
apparatus. With this in mind ordinary electric ovens and 
Fade-Ometers are being used for most tests ; however, oxy- 
gen bombs, autoclaves and a precision scientific oven, at 
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for Sulfur Dyed Materials 
T. R. SMITH and A. HENRY GAEDE 


the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, are being investi- 
gated. Modification of Whittaker’s method, as proposed 
by Mr. Crist, will be used in the electric oven and Col. 
Walter Scott’s suggestions, with some variations, will be 
the 


used on Fade-Ometer. 


These preliminary tests are 
being made to determine what relation exists between the 
various test methods. 

The committee has discussed and is investigating the 
following : 

1. The effect of temperature, humidity, and light with 
regard to storage of fabrics and in accelerated ageing 
tests. 

2. The 


larly 


effect of aftertreatments and finishes, particu- 
metallic salts and water repellents. 

The question of alkalinity and residual pH of fabrics. 
The change in pH of sulfur dyestuffs on storage. 
The effect of alkaline sulfides, polysulfides, converti- 
ble sulfur, free sulfur, and sulfide linkages in relation 
to tendering. 


wh 


6. The procedure, number and type of breaking tests 
and the equipment to be employed in making such 
tests to determine the degree of tendering. 


bia 


Subsequent processing and chemical treatment of sul- 
fur dyed yarns and fabrics. 

8. Normal and abnormal storage. 

Numerous tests conducted by members and the experi- 
ence of practical dyers and finishers appear to agree that 
sulfur dyed goods with residual alkalinity, possibly except- 
ing formulae in which sulfur black is employed in large 
percentages, and where such alkaline condition is not af- 
fected by subsequent treatment or use, do not tender to 
any great extent. It is hoped to thoroughly investigate the 
question of alkalinity and residual pH in connection with 
the practical dyeing and finishing of sulfur dyed goods. 

A subcommittee composed of Hobart Souther and John 
L. Crist was appointed to report on “What Chemical Ac- 
tion Takes Place When Fabrics Become Tender Which 
Have Been Previously Dyed With Sulfur Colors, Assum- 
ing That It Is the Presence of Sulfur Colors Which Pro- 
duced the Tendering Action?” The tentative report of the 
subcommittee follows. 

‘In instances where it has been definitely determined that 
the tendering of sulfur dyed fabrics could be traced to the 
sulfur dye used, the primary cause of the tendering of the 
fabrics, is the PRESENCE OF SULFURIC ACID, 
which, under the influence of heat, becomes concentrated 
and causes the deterioration of the cotton fibers. Sulfuric 
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acid may be developed from any of the following sources : 

“1, Chemically active sulfur (freshly formed colloidal, 

perhaps nascent) in the dyestuff molecule. 

“2. Free sulfur—in fine particle size—present on the 
goods. The source of this free sulfur, perhaps col- 
loid in form, may be improperly manufactured sulfur 
dyestuffs. 

“3. The excess sulfur in sodium polysulfide, meaning 
that portion of the sulfur which is in excess of the 
amount required to make the normal sodium sulfide, 
Na.S. Some sodium sulfides of commerce may con- 
tain small amounts of sodium polysulfide. Some 
sulfur colors may also contain sodium polysulfide. 

“The presence in minute quantities of certain metallic 
salts, such as copper, iron, etc., greatly stimulates and ac- 
celerates, by catalytic action, the formation of sulfuric acid 
from the sulfur which may be present on the fabrics in the 
forms listed above. The Sulfur Blacks oxidize at a faster 
rate than the other sulfur colors and also eventually form 
more acid. 

“The subcommittee feels it is extremely doubtful if rela- 
tively pure sodium sulfide, NaS, is converted to sulfuric 
acid under conditions of processing and storage, to which 
cotton fabrics are subjected. The presence of the strong 
alkali base (sodium) will—it is felt—insure that any prod- 
uct of oxidation of sodium sulfide would never be less al- 
kaline than neutral. 

“4. The finish of the goods may determine the extent 
of tendering in an accelerated ageing test, as well 
as on actual storage. A treatnzent with weak soda 
ash or other alkali at a pH of 9, practically elimi- 
nates the tendency to tender on storage. 

5. Metals, such as Cu, Cr, Fe, ete., and acids, mois- 
ture, and heat act as catalysts and accelerate oxida- 
tion and acid formation and thus tendering. 

“6. The preparation of the goods plays a very important 
role in tendency to tender—acid treatments a high 
rate, alkali treatments lower rates, in proportion to 
concent. ition of alkali (Thus viscose rayon dyed 

with sulfur black will show no tendering action at 
all—Col. Steadman). This point is confirmed by 

plant experiments, on oven accelerated tests. Resi- 

dual acidity in the dyed goods accelerates tendering 
upon heat, though perhaps not by the formation of 
sulfuric acid. The chemistry is obscure. 

Only one real bad or rotten lot was pulled from 

warehouses—of all the cloth that was dyed and 

stored from the last war, and this lot was a redyed 
or reworked lot. The committee’s attention is called 
to the possibilities of various chemical reactions in 
stripping, which might provide an acid bottom, and 
which might have caused this one aggravated case.” 

The committee has on hand considerable data. It in- 
tends to submit reports of its work and articles by indi- 
vidual members to the AMERICAN DyestuFF REPORTER, 


Ni 
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so that the results of such work may be available to the 
membership of the Association and, as soon as possible, 
to submit its recommendation for An Accelerated Ageing 
Test. 

This entire report is tentative and any conclusions do 
not necessarily represent the views of the committee as a 
whole. 


—@ ¢ —" 
MEETING, PIEDMONT SECTION 


PPROXIMATELY 200 members and guests of the 

Piedmont section gathered at the O. Henry hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C., Saturday, October 31, for the final 
meeting of the year. At the conclusion of the banquet, 
officers for the coming year were installed. 

The meeting was welcomed by Herman Cone, president 
of the Proximity Mfg. Co. and American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. Brief remarks were also made by 
T. R. Smith, national president of the A.A.T.C.C.; H. A. 
Barnes, superintendent of the Proximity Print Works, and 
John L. Crist, president of Sodyeco, Inc., Mt. Holly, N. C. 
T. W. Church, Jr.. retiring chairman, presided over the 
meeting. 

The paper “Calibration of Fade-Ometers,” prizewinner 
at the recent national association contest was presented to 
the meeting by P. J. Wood of the Royce Chemical Co., and 
aroused much interest. 

R. Hobart Souther was in charge of arrangements for 
the meeting which also included a golf tournament and 
other entertainment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. STEWART QUERN, Secretary. 
= © 


MEETING, N. C. STATE COLLEGE STUDENT 
CHAPTER 


HE North Carolina State College Student Chapter 

met Wednesday, November 11, for the purpose of elect- 
ing new officers and receiving new members from the 
Junior class of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 

Professor Albert H. Grimshaw called the meeting and 
turned it over to William R. Ivey, Jr. who was the secre- 
tary for 1941-42. Elections were made by selecting the 
chairman from the Senior class and the secretary from the 
Junior class. William R. Ivey, Jr. was elected chairman 
and James F. McAlister, secretary for the year 1942-43. 

The new members welcomed into the student chapter 
were: Johnny M. Pharr, Concord, N. C.; Alvin W. Mar- 
golis, Hendersonville, N. C.; Charles R. Kuhn, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Arthur L. Fried, Staatsburgh, N. Y.; James F. 
McAlister, Biscoe, N. C.; I. Marshall Fisher, Jr., Oriental, 
N. C. 
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The first speaker this year was K. J. Heinicke of the 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. who made a very interesting 
talk on “The Use of the Polarizing Microscope.” 

Respectfully submitted. 
James F. McAtister, Secretary. 
—? ¢ 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND MEET- 
ING OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


HE 132nd meeting of the Research Committee fol- 

lowed the Council meeting in Philadelphia on Saturday, 
Oct. 10, 1942. Present were Chairman Louis A. Olney 
presiding, W. D. Appel, J. R. Bonnar, L. M. Boyd, W. H. 
Cady, E. S. Chapin, H. Christison, J. L. Crist, R. F. 
Culver, C. Z. Draves, A. Eavenson, O. G. Edwards, A. W. 
Etchells, A. R. Fletcher, A. H. Gaede, J. E. Goodavage, 
A. H. Grimshaw, S. L. Hayes, H. F. Herrmann, A. E. 
Hirst, N. A. Johnson, P. J. Kennedy, D. R. Kneeland, 
D. P. Knowland, A. R. Macormac, J. F. McCoy, J. E. 
Meili, G. A. Moran, H. A. Morrison, C. L. Nutting, R. W. 
Philip, F. A. Prisley, R. Robertson, B. A. Ryberg, A. E. 
Sampson, C. H. A. Schmitt, C. A. Seibert, T. R. Smith, 
F. M. Steadman, W. A. Stringfellow, A. R. Thompson, 
Jr., B. Verity, W. von Bergen, P. J. Wood, and H. C. 
Chapin, Secretary. 

Mr. Ryberg and Chairman reported at length on recent 
Federal Trade Commission hearings regarding, “Proposed 
Trade Practice Rules Relating to the Colorfastness of 
Textiles.” The Council reconvening voted, in this connec- 
tion, that our Association continue to cooperate with the 
American Standards Association Committee L-14, with 
the reservation that our Association is concerned with 
tests rather than policies. It appeared to be the consensus 
of opinion that the only reliable method of specifying color 
fastness yet devised rests upon comparison with per- 
formance of dyed standards. The Committee was assured 
by Mr. Ryberg that the Fadeometer hours, recommended 
by the American Standards Association for the proposed 
rules, would be calibrated by definition in terms of their 
effect on our dyed standards. 

Lt. Col. Steadman thanked the Committee on behalf of 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot for its work on 
olive drab dyeing of wool, suggested that this had gone 
far enough for the present, and asked that the results be 
published for the benefit of mills having trouble with such 
dyeings. It was voted that the special sub-committee on 
this subject be discharged and a smaller committee be 
appointed by the Chairman of the Research Committee. 

President Thomas R. Smith, in his capacity as Chairman 
of the committee cooperating with the Depot on sulfur 
colors, reported that heating in an oven had been chosen 
tentatively for accelerated ageing test, and that samples 
from the Depot were going out for test and subsequent 
report. 

For the Committee on Fastness to Washing of Rayon, 
Mr. Knowland stated that a variety of samples had been 
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sent to a commercial laundry for routine laundering. Mr. 
Moran, reporting for the Committee on Wash Fastness 
Tests for Dyed or Printed Cotton, admitted that Laun- 
derometer tests developed for older types of coloring were 
unsuitable for new types such as pigment prints, and stated 
that his committee was endeavoring to modify the tests to 
closer simulation of the actual laundering of all cotton 
fabrics. This task was rendered more difficult by differences 
between commercial and home launderings. Mr. Ryberg 
called attention to the test for fastness to perspiration 
published in the Reporter of July 20, and asked for opin- 
ions with view to possible revision of Bureau of Standards 
CS-59. Mr. Christison recommended controlling pH of 
sample before it goes to test. 

For the Committee on Fastness to Light, Mr. Appel 
welcomed the material in the prize winning papers of the 
New York and Northern New England Sections, which 
he said would be given immediate examination for its 
usefulness in the committee’s program. He recommended 
completion of the light fastness standards, provided the 
necessary wool could be obtained for dyeing under direc- 
tion of Mr. Christison. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harotp C. CHapin, 
Secretary. 





LAPEL BUTTONS bearing the 
seal of the Association may be 
purchased, by members in good 


standing, from the Secretary for 
$1.50 each. 














Applicants listed 
in the 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
REGISTER 
should advise the 
secretary 
or the 
American Dyestuff Reporter 
IMMEDIATELY 


when they obtain employment 
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Alphabetical List of 


NEW PRODUCTS. 


Developed Since October 1941 
DYESTUFFS e TEXTILE CHEMICALS e EQUIPMENT 


ITH the cooperation of the manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs, textile chemicals, and wet processing and 


laboratory equipment, we have prepared the ac- 
companying list of products which, it is understood, have 
been placed on the market or further developed since 
October, 1941. The list of products has been sub- 
divided according to the classification mentioned and 
the individual products are listed in alphabetical order. 
The name of the manufacturer, in an abbreviated form, 
appears in capital letters immediately following the 
name of the product. In many cases the abbreviated 
name of the manufacturer will immediately indicate to 
the reader the full name of the company. However, sup- 
plementing and appearing below, we have listed alpha- 
betically the key name of the manufacturer together 
with the complete firm name and address. 


We have tried to make this list as complete and ac- 
curate as possible but there may be some unintentional 
omissions or errors. If so, we shall be pleased to have 
such matters called to our attention immediately. We 
have depended upon the manufacturers to supply us 
with a complete list of their new products together with 
information concerning them. The properties claimed for 
the products are those of the manufacturers. It must be 
understood, in this connection, that the information we 
have published is necessarily in a brief form inasmuch 
as lack of space prohibits the publication of complete 
details concerning any product. We hope, however, 
that the information as it appears is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to give the reader a specific idea of the proper- 
ties and intended uses of the product. 


KEY TO 
MANUFACTURER’S NAMES 


Aap—American Aniline Products, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

Arnotp-HorFMAN—Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, R.I. 

Axtivin—Aktivin Corp., 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

AttHousE—Althouse Chemical Co., Reading, Pa. 

AMALGAMATED—Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Auburn St. and 
Trenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aripye—Aridye Corp., Fairlawn, N. J. 

ArkKANSAS—Arkansas Co., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. 


Bernarp—Bernard Color & Chemical Co., 333 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

BircH—Birch Brothers, Inc., 32 Kent St., Somerville, Mass. 

BLICKMAN—S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 

Burk-Scuier—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Catco—Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. F 

Carpip—E—Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Cisa—Ciba Company, Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 

COMMONWEALTH—Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co., Nevins, 
Butler and Baltic Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CyANAMID—American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

puPont—E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 

Exact—Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Geicy—Geigy Company, Inc., 89 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 

GENERAL—General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson St., New York, 
mM. x. 

Gtyco—Glyco Products Co., Inc., 230 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hart—Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

HouGuton—E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 West Lehigh Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Morton—Morton Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

NaTIONAL—National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

NEvILLE—The Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Norco—National Oil Products Co., Inc., First and Essex Sts., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Nuopex—Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Nyanza—Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 215 Water St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Onyx—Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

PaisLEy—Paisley Products, Inc., 630 West 51st St., New York, 
N.. X. 

PHARMA—Pharma Chemical Corp., 949 Broadway, New York, 
Ms 

PHOENIX—Phoenix Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 24 Van Houten 
St., Paterson, N. J. 

Rico MoND—Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical Co., Inc., 153 Rich- 
mond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

RopNeEY Hunt—Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 

Royce—Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, N. J. 

Sanpoz—Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 61 Van Dam St., New 


Zork, WN... YX. 

SoNNEBORN—L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Surpass—Surpass Chemical Co., Inc., 1254 Rroadway, Albany, 
NO: 


VirGInIA—Virginia Smelting Co., 131 State St, Boston, Mass. 
Warwick—Warwick Chemical Co., West Warwick, R. I. 
Wo.tr—Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
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Acetate Printing Black GRA—(CIBA) 
~an acid black for printing acetate ray- 
ons. It is free of anthraquinone deriva- 
tives, and its use is, therefore, not re- 
stricted. It is especially adapted for 
screen printing delustered Acetate Jersey. 

Acid Alizarine Bordeaux BLT — 
(GENERAL) — a new, homogeneous 
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chrome color of valuable shade and prop- 
erties. It is well suited for producing deep 
shades of bluish red on various forms of 
wool: loose wool, slubbing, piece goods, and 
yarn. It can be applied by either the 
afterchrome method or the chrome mor- 
dant method and produces dyeings said to 
be of good fastness to light and very good 
fastness to washing, to filling, to water, 
to sea water, and to perspiration. 

Acid Alizarine Garnet RA—(GEN- 
ERAL)—a homogeneous chrome color 


of valuable shade and properties. It is 
well suited for producing shades of bluish 
red or for use as a red component in mode 
shades on the various forms of wool: loose 
wool, slubbing, piece-goods and yarn. It 
can be applied by either the afterchrome 
or chrome mordant method and produces 
dyeings said to be of good to very good 
fastness to light and very good fastness 
to washing, to fulling, to water, to sea- 
It will be 
found valuable for dyeing materials which 


water, and to perspiration. 
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must meet government specifications. 

Acid Chrome Blue 3GNA—(GEN- 
ERAL)—a new addition to General’s line 
of chrome colors. When applied by either 
the afterchrome or the silk-white method, 
it produces greenish shades of blue said 
to be of very good fastness to light, fulling, 
washing, perspiration, water, salt-water, 
crocking, hot-pressing, and alkali. It will 
be found especially valuable for dyeing 
woolen piece-goods by the silk-white meth- 
od, when silk decorations are to be left 
unstained. 


Algol Printing Scarlet GRN Paste— 
(GENERAL)—a vat dyestuff specially 
adapted for printing. It is in the form 
of a smooth, grit-free, non-settling paste. 
It produces bright shades of scarlet said 
to possess very good fastness to light, to 
washing, and to chlorine. It is well suited 
for both application and discharge print- 
ing on cotton or rayon. 


Alizarine Cyanine Green CGN Extra— 
(NYANZA) — like Alizarine Cyanine 
Green CB Extra in shade and fastness 
properties, but exhausts more readily in 
a neutral bath. 

Alizarine L Paste—(AAP)—a _ valu- 
able product for the dyeing (bottoming) 
of navy for Government specifications. 

Alizarine Sky Blue B—(GENERAL) 

a bright acid blue said to be of very 
good fastness to light. It levels well from 
an acetic acid dyebath and produces dye- 
ings said to possess good all-around fast- 
ness properties. It is used for all wool 
dyeing purpose: loose wool,  slubbing, 
piece-goods, and yarns. It can be dyed 
also according to either the afterchrome, 
the monochrome or the chrome mordant 
methods, producing slightly duller shades 
of slightly improved wet fastness, e.g., 
washing, fulling, and perspiration. It is 
well suited for brightening chrome color 
combinations. 

Altochrome Brown PG-Pr. No. 4— 
(ALTHOUSE)—said to be an extremely 
level dyeing chrome brown for wool, stock, 
yarn and piece goods. It is claimed that it is 
comparable in fastness and dyeing proper- 
ties to similar offerings under the same 
Prototype number. 

Altochrome Brown RH-C.I. No. 98— 
(ALTHOUSE) —a chrome brown for 
wool, stock, yarn and pieces said to have 
excellent tinctorial strength and money 
value. It is intended to be used wherever a 
minimum cost is the chief requisite for fast 
dyed wools. It is claimed that it is com- 
parable in dyeing and fastness properties 
to other offerings of the same Colour In- 
dex number. 

Altochrome Grey K-C.I. No. 1085— 
(ALTHOUSE) —said to be an extremely 
level dyeing chrome grey for wool, stock, 
yarn and pieces, used especially for shading 
purposes. It is said to have excellent 
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fastness to light, washing, fulling, and 
carbonizing. It is somewhat greener thn 
the usual offerings, consequently main- 
tains its shade better under artificial light. 

Amanthrene Golden Orange G — 
(AAP)—a vat orange said to be of great 
tinctorial value, which can be dyed ac- 
cording to the I.N. or I.W. process. It 
is stated that it should be of great im- 
portance at the present time, as a compon- 
ent in the dyeing of Olive Drabs for U. S. 
uniforms. 

Amanthrene Khaki 2G—(AAP)—this 
product is said to possess a very pleasant 
khaki shade, and is used for the khaki 
for military purposes to a large extent. 
The fastness properties of this product are 
said to permit the application for dyeing 
of material destined to be worked into awn- 
ings and curtains. 

Amanthrene Olive R—(AAP)—simi- 
lar in its dyeing and fastness properties to 
Amanthrene Khaki 2G, and should also 
have great value in the dyeing of Olive 
Drabs. 

Amido Brilliant Red BBA—(GEN- 
ERAL)—a very level-dyeing, very bright 
acid red said to be of good fastness to light. 
It is well suited for dyeing carpet and 
knitting yarns as well as for use as the 
red component in medium and dark mode 
shades on ladies dress goods. 

Anthranol Chrome Brown B Extra 
Conc.—(N YANZA)—produces a reddish 
shade of dark brown said to possess ex- 
It has 
excellent solubility, good penetrating and 


ceptionally good fastness to light. 
levelling properties. It can be dyed both 
top chrome and nutrachrome. 

Anthranol Chrome Brown WPG — 
(NYANZA)—said to be distinguished by 
its excellent fastness to light, fulling and 
potting. It is stated that it is particularly 
well suited for Government OD shades 
where the fastness to light requirements 
are exceptional. 

Anthranol Chrome Yellow C Extra 
Conc.—(NYANZA)—a chrome yellow 
said to possess excellent fastness to light 
and fulling, and to be particularly fast 
to potting. It dyes well by all three meth- 
ods. On account of its good solubility 
it is suitable for all types of machine 
dyeing. 

Anthranol Chrome Yellow FTL — 
(NYANZA)—a new chrome yellow said 
to have exceptionally good fastness prop- 
erties. Its fastness to light, fulling, potting 
and carbonizing are said to be outstanding, 
and it is claimed to be one of the fastest 
chrome yellows obtainable. 
solubility and _ is, 


It has good 
therefore suitable for 
It is best dyed by the 
top chrome method. 

Anthranol Chrome Yellow 2G Conc.- 
(NYANZA)—one of the most widely used 
chrome yellows and is said to be much used 


machine dyeing. 














in combination with other chrome color. 
on account of its excellent — tinctoria] 
strength and good money valu It 


J is 
said to be distinguished by its all around 


good fastness. On account of its 


S000 
solubility, it is well suited for all types 
of machine dyeing. 

Aridye* Camouflage Colors—(AR] 
DYE)—pigment colors which are said to 
meet the Army Engineer Corps and Marin 
Corps Specifications for burlap and osna- 
burg Camouflage cloth, and also the Army 
Engineer Corps Specification for Camou- 
flage shrimp nets. 





* Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 

Aridye* CX Colors— (ARIDYE) — 
pigment colors developed for use in cop- 
junction with alkali soluble cellulose de- 
rivatives for treating mosquito netting 
These are said to meet the color require- 
ments of the Quartermaster specifications 
for barracks mosquito netting, sandfly net- 
ting, head nets. and insect netting. Can 
be used on tricot, bobbinet, nottingham, 
and marquisette netting. 


* Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


Benzaphen* Azurine G—( PHOENIX) 
—Colour Index No. 502, is a bright direct 
blue, said to possess exceptional all-around 
utility, very economical, and level dyeing. 
It is frequently used for dyeing the rayon 
in acetate and rayon mixtures in navy 
blue shades which are produced by the 
process of diazotizing on the fiber and de- 
veloping with beta oxy naphthoic acid. 

* Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 

Benzaphen* Black BH—(PHOENIX) 

Colour Index No. 401, is recommended 
by the manufacturer for direct dyeing navy 
shades on rayon or cotton. It leaves 
On diazotizing and 
developing on the fiber with Beta Naph- 
thol, midnight navys are obtained which 


acetate rayon white. 


discharge very white and which are said 
to have excellent all-around fastness prop- 
erties. On developing with M.T.D. deep 
black shades are obtained. 

* Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 

Benzaphen* Diazo Bordeaux M — 
(PHOENIX)—a D & D dyestuff which 
is claimed to be an outstanding improve- 
ment over older dischargeable Bordeaux 
types. It is recommended by the manu- 
facturers for dyeing cotton or rayon in 
package form, raw stock, or piece goods. 
It is slightly bluer and brighter than the 
Bordeaux 2BL types and is said to possess 
distinctly superior washfastness, penetrate 
better, and to be equal to the Bordeaux 
2BL types in lightfastness and discharge- 
ability. 





”* Registered U. S. Pat. Off. arte 
Benzo Blue Bx Conc.—(GENERAL) 


a direct blue of fairly bright, reddish 
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shade. Combining high tinctorial strength 
with low cost, it is claimed to be a very 
economical dyestuff. It is said to be of 
yalue for all dyeing purposes in which or- 
dinary direct color fastness is sufficient. At 
the boil, it produces cotton-wool unions of 
good uniformity; at about 150° F., the 
wool is stained comparatively little and 
can be kept practically white by the addi- 
tion of Katanol W or WB Conc. to the 
jyebath. 

Benzo Chrome Brown BA—(GEN- 
ERAL)—a direct color well suited for 
producing chocolate brown shades on the 
various forms of cotton or rayon. It is 
also of value as a base for union dyeings. 
\ftertreatment with bichrome and _ acetic 
acid turns the shade somewhat yellower 
aud improves the fastness to washing. 

Benzoform Bordeaux 7B — (GEN- 
ERAL)—a direct color recommended by 
the manufacturers for the dyeing of cotton 
and in particular, of rayon. When after- 
treated with formaldehyde and acetic acid, 
ia the usual manner for Benzoforms, it 
produces fairly bright, bluish shades of red 
said to be of comparatively good fastness 
to washing, to water, and to perspiration. 
The product is further said to be well 
suited for use on materials which require 
wet-fastness beyond that obtainable with 
the average direct color. It dyes silk ef- 
fects somewhat lighter and yellower than 
the vegetable fibers, stains acetate rayon 
effects slightly. In union dyeing at the 
boil, the wool is dyed considerably yel- 
lower than the cotton, while at about 50° 
F,, the wool is dyed considerably yellower 
and weaker than the cotton. 

Bernabon Black BGS—( BERNARD) 
a greener, stronger black than Bernabon 
Black BS. Its best dyeing temperatures 
are at 160° F. and over. It can be used 
jor the same purposes as Bernabon Black 
BS, but the fastness properties of BS are 
superior. 


Bernabon Black BS—(BERNARD)— 
a blue-black shade. It is instantly soluble 
and dyes best at temperatures from 140- 
160" F. It is especially suitable for tightly 
woven cloths or highly twisted yarns, as 
it is said to penetrate very well. It can 
be used as a navy to substitute for an- 
thraquinone colors if dyed at about % per 
cent. It is claimed to be invaluable where 
low temperature dyeing is essential. It is 
best developed with B.O.N. at a pH 3.5. 
Bernabon Black G—(BERNARD)— 
a moderately jet black. of the dispersed 
type. It is instantly dispersible. Its best 
dyeing temperatures range from 180-190° 
F. Strong blooming blacks are said to be 
produced. It is best developed at pH 4. 
Bernabon Navy BG—(BERNARD)— 
new navy of good solubility. It dyes 
up from a yellow bottom and develops with 


Tis ae hs pe 
B.O.N. to a rich reddish navy. It can be 
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used for the production of delicate shades 
ior subsequent topping to produce a variety 
of casts, thus relieving the scarcer direct 
dyeing anthraquinone blues. 

Bernacyl Brown 6R—(BERNARD)— 
a non-anthraquinone reddish brown on the 
maroon cast. It is said to have good 
general fastness properties, to be easily 
dispersible and can be used to replace 
anthraquinone blues and browns in var- 
It is stated that 
it has good resistance to gas fading. 

Bernacyl Orange 2R—(BERNARD) 


-Greenish shade of orange. It is said 


ious shade combinations. 


to be unique in that it is only slightly af- 
fected by B.O.N. and it has good all around 
fastness. It is easy in dispersing and has 
a rapid dyeing rate at low temperatures. 
It is fast to sublimation and is used in tex- 
tile printing. 

Bernacyl Orange 3R—(BERNARD)— 
same properties as 2R, excepting that it is 
actually a scarlet in heavy shades. Full 
orange shades are obtained in low per- 
centages. 


Bernacyl Scarlet BH—(BERNARD) 
—a brilliant yellowish scarlet said to be of 
good solubility and general fastness prop- 
erties. It is suitable for dyeing brilliant 
shades. Best yields are obtained at 190° F. 

Bernacyl Turquoise BN — (BER- 
NARD)—an anthraquinone color produc- 
ing brilliant blue-green shades. It can be 
successfully applied from temperatures of 
150° F. to the boil. Its greenish shade 
diminishes as the temperature is raised. 
It is said to have excellent fastness proper- 
ties but is subject to gas fading. 

Bernacyl Violet 6B—(BERNARD)— 
an anthraquinone type color. It is a rapid 
dyeing blue-violet said to possess great 
strength and excellent fastness properties. 
Tt is claimed that it retains its blue cast 
under artificial light much better than most 
violets. It works well from 160° F. to boil. 

Bernacyl Violet BC—(BERNARD)— 
similar to Bernacyl Violet 6B but it goes 
very reddish under artificial light. 


Bernacyl Violet 2R—(BERNARD)— 
a very reddish violet on the maroon-violet 
cast. It is said to be of excellent fastness 
and good solubility. It has a specialized 
function in its ability to replace anthra- 
quinone Blue-Violets, pinks, etc. in numer- 
ous shade combinations. It is stated that 
it has good resistance to gas fading and is 
also an excellent color for printing. 

Bernacyl Yellow G—(BERNARD)— 
a cheap yellow said to be of high concen- 
tration. It is moderately green and suit- 
able for combinations. It is said to possess 
moderate fastness. It is stated that it 
develops to a full Bordo with B.O.N. and 
can be used in B.O.N. work to shade over 
navys and blacks. 

Bernacyl Yellow 7GL; & Bernacyl 
Yellow 5GL—(BERNARD)—claimed to 


be pure greenish yellows of great bright- 
ness. They are especially suitable for low 
temperature dyeing and can be handled eco- 
nomically at temperatures as low as 140° 
F. They are very rapid dyeing. Their 
fastness properties are said to be good. 
They are suitable for reserve effect work 
on nylon and Aralac. 

Bernacyl Yellow 5R—(BERNARD)— 
a very reddish yellow said to be of good 
fastness properties. It is stated that its 
extreme fastness to sublimation makes it 
suitable for printing and steaming. Pro- 
duces true orange shez ‘es on nylon. 

Bernamine Blue RR—(BERNARD)— 
a new deep royal blue said to possess great 
fastness to washing. After-treatment with 
copper sulfate greatly improves its fastness 
to light. 

Bernamine Bordo BC—(BERNARD) 

the manufacturers claim that this is the 
bluest and purest of all the wine shades. 
It is claimed to have superior fastness 
properties. This color is said to be very 
level dyeing and suitable especially for 
viscose rayon. It reserves acetate and 
partially reserves silk and wool. 

Bernamine Violet BC—(BERNARD) 
—a direct dyeing violet slightly duller but 
similar in shade to Bernamine Brilliant 
Violet B, and with similar properties. Its 
major difference is in its union effects. It 
residues wool, silk and acetate, whereas 
the Brilliant Violet B affects all these 
fibers to a degree which makes its use in 
union work almost impossible. 


C 


Calco Rodol EG (Fur Dye)—(CAL- 
CO)—recommended by the manufacturers 
for shading over browns and blues on fur. 
It is of particular interest for dyeing mink, 
martin and squirrel. 

Calcochrome Brown RV Conc. — 
(CALCO)—a full red shade chrome 
brown for wool, applicable by the top 
chrome method. For level dyeing it is said 
to be outstanding and its fastness to light, 
carbonizing and wet finishing is said to be 
excellent. Calcochrome Brown RV Conc. 
is recommended bv the manufacturer as 
the brown component for producing the 
various shades of Army and Marine Corps 
Olive and Olive Drab shades. 

Calcochrome Orange LC—(CALCO) 

-a very bright red shade chrome Orange 
for wool applicable by the three commonly 
used chrome methods. It is said to possess 
exceptional fastness to sulfuric acid car- 
bonizing and to be sufficiently fast to light 
for the better grades of men’s wear. Calco- 
chrome Orange LC is recomended by the 
manufacturers for the dyeing of piece 
goods, raw stock, slubbing and yarns. 

Calcosol Brown G—(CALCO)—an 
anthraquinone type of vat dye which pro- 
duces a golden brown shade of very good 
brightness. Its properties and uses are 
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practically the same as those of Calcosol 
Brown R with exception of shade. 


Calcosol Brown R— (CALCO) —an 
anthraquinone type of vat dye which pro- 
duces a chocolate brown shade on cotton or 
rayon. It is stated that its fastness proper- 
ties are exceptionally good and especially 
so to light, chlorine and washing. It is said 
to be exceptionally free from non-vatable 
material and very finely dispersed, which 
two properties render it of special interest 
for package dyeing. Recommended by the 
manufacturers for use in formulations for 
Government shades. 


Calcosol Khaki G Paste—(CALCO)— 
an anthraquinone type of vat dye which 
produces a yellow toned olive shade. It is 
claimed that its exceptional all around fast- 
ness properties, yellow tone and very good 
money value warrant its consideration for 
use in Government shade formulations. It 
is suitable for application on the jig, by 
the pad-jig method or in the package 
machine. 

Calcosol Olive Green BN—(CALCO) 
—an anthraquinone type of vat dye which 
produces a shade of green of a yellowish 
tone. It is stated that it is very strong 
tinctorially, of extraordinary fastness prop- 
erties and exceptionally satisfactory work- 
ing properties. Fastness and dyeing prop- 
erties are said to render Calcosol Olive 
Green BN of special interest as the green 
shade component for Government shades. 
Recommended by the manufacturers for 
application on the jig, by the pad-jig 
method or in the package machine. 

Calcosol Olive Green BP—(CALCO) 
—an anthraquinone type of vat dye, spe- 
cially prepared for printing, which pro- 
duces a shade of green of a yellowish tone. 
It is claimed that it is very strong tinctori- 
ally, of extraordinary fastness properties 
and gives effects unusually fast to light. 
Recommended by the manufacturers for 
producing the green effects in the Army 
and Marine herring bone twill camouflage 
cloth. 


Calcosol Olive R—(CALCO)—an an- 
thraquinone type of vat dye which produces 
a red toned olive shade primarily of inter- 
est for saddening the brighter Calcosol 
Khaki G, Brown R and Brown G. It is 
stated that its very good fastness proper- 
ties recommend it for use in Government 
OD formulations. Satisfactory for applica- 
tion on the jig, by the pad-jig method or 
in the package machine. 

Calcotex Green O Base; Calcotex Yel- 
low L Base; Calcotex Red V Base; Cal- 
cotex Black M Base; Calcotex Blue RV 
Base; Calcotex Brown G Base; Calcotex 
Reduction Concentrate CA; Calcotex 
Reduction Concentrate BA—(CALCO) 
—a line of pigment resin colors formulated 
especially for coloring osnaburg and burlap 
camouflage strips. These colors used as 
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water in oil emulsions and in combination 
produce camouflage shades which are said 
to meet Army Engineer Corps and Marine 
Corps specifications in all respects. 

Calcotex Yellow LW Conc. Base; Cal- 
cotex Blue RVW Base; Calcotex Green 
OW Base; Calcotex Black MW Base; 
Calcotex Red VW Base; Calcotex Brown 
RW Base; Calcotex Brown GW Base;— 
(CALCO)—a line of pigment resin colors 
for coloring osnaburg and burlap camou- 
flage strips. These colors are used as oil 
in water emulsions, and in combination 
produce camouflage shades which are said 
to meet Army Engineer Corps and Marine 
Corps specifications in all respects. This 
line of colors reduces the solvent usage 
substantially and is recommended by the 
manufacturers where objectionable solvent 
vapor conditions are encountered. 

Chlorantine Fast Red 5 BRL — 
(CIBA)—a direct dyeing color that pro- 
duces a clean bluish red on cotton and 
rayons and reserves acetate a pure white. 
It is stated that it has very good light fast- 
ness and unusually good wash fastness for 
a direct color. It is only recommended for 
discharge in shades less than 1 per cent 
depth. 

Chromaven Black A — (AAP) —a 
chrome developed color, which is said to 
be distinguished by its resistance to copper 
and iron, and is especially suitable for the 
dyeing of raw stock and slubbing. 

Chrome Fast Brown DK—(CIBA)— 
a reddish brown chrome color said to pos- 
sess unexcelled all around fastness, to be 
only slightly affected by carbonizing and 
to be very fast to fulling. It may be used 
as a piece dyeing color and can be applied 
equally well monochrome or top-chrome. 

Chrome Fast Brown RLL—(CIBA)— 
a chrome color said to be of unexcelled 
light fastness, especially when dyed mono- 
chrome, but can be dyed either monochrome 
or top-chrome, to give very good fastness 
to severe fulling. The shade tone is not 
altered by artificial light. 

Chrome Fast Olive BL—(CIBA)—a 
greenish olive chrome color said to possess 
outstanding light fastness and may be 
dyed monochrome or top-chrome, although 
light and fulling fastness show to best 
advantage when dyed by the monochrome 
method. It is excellent to carbonizing. 

Chrome Fast Yellow RC—(CIBA)— 
an economical reddish yellow chrome dye- 
stuff. It is said to be very fast to light 
and to show excellent fastness to severe 
fulling, and may be dyed monochrome or 
top-chrome, with no apparent difference in 
fastness properties by either method. 


D 


Diazamine Blue BRG—(SANDOZ)— 
a greener shade than Diazamine Blue BR 
and which dyes cotton and rayon a good 
union. It is white dischargeable and is 











said to have good fastness to light. 

Diazamine Brilliant Scarlet 2BL — 
(SANDOZ) —a developed scarlet, brij- 
liant in shade, said to possess excellent 
wash fastness, fastness to water and per- 
spiration. The light fastness is moderate. 

Diazo Fast Scarlet BB—(CIBA)-—, 
bluish scarlet developed color with the 
samt properties as Diazo Fast Scarlet RF. 

Diazo Fast Scarlet RF—(CIBA)-—, 
yellowish scarlet developed color said to 
be of good fastness to washing and per- 
spiration. It is particularly recommended 
by the manufacturers as a ground shade 
for prints because of the exceptional purity 
of its white discharge. An added feature, 
when dyeing mixed fabrics, is the white 
acetate reserve. 

Diazophenyl Fast Blue G L — 
(GEIGY)—a bright shade of Blue said to 
possess exceptionally good resistance to 
light and washing. It also leaves the ace- 
tate clean. Diazophenyl Fast Blue GL is 
suitable for dyeing of cotton and viscose 
rayons. It is stated that the fastness prop- 
erties of this color make it particularly 
adaptable for the dyeing of spun rayon 
fabrics. 

Dipyrazo Olive Green BL—(PHAR- 
MA)—developed with Developer Z, pro- 
duces a very deep bluish green. The neutral 
discharge is almost white, the alkaline is 
slightly yellow. It leaves acetate rayon 
white and is said to have excellent wash- 
ing properties both on rayon and cotton. 
The light fastness is said to be excellent. 


E 


Eclipse Olive 6 GCF; Eclipse Olive 
5 GCF Supra—(GEIGY)—Two new sul- 
iur dyestuffs particularly adaptable for the 
production of Olive Drabs and Khaki 
shades. Both of these colors are said to 
possess exceptionally good resistance to 
washing and perspiration. Their resistance 
to light can be considered “good.” 

Erio Chrome Yellow C—(GEIGY)— 

a red shade of Chrome Yellow said to pos- 
sess all-around good fastness properties 
and can be applied on a chrome mordant, 
meta chrome or top chrome. It is claimed 
that this color represents excellent money 
value and is‘recommended by the manufac- 
turers as a self color or in combination 
with other chrome yellows as the yellow 
element in formulas for obtaining O. D 
Woolen and Worsted shades. 
Erio Chrome Yellow M E—(GEIGY) 
represents a further addition to the well 
known line of “Geigy Chrome Colors” for 
obtaining good all around fastness require- 
ments on wool. This product can be ap- 
plied by all three well known chrome dye- 
ing methods. Erio Chrome Yellow M E 
is said to have very good fastness to light 
and fulling and is particularly recom- 
mended by the manufacturers when fast- 
ness to carbonizing is important. 
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Fast Scarlet G Base and Salt—(AAP) 
_said to find a wide application in naph- 
thol dyeing for producing bright scarlets 
with outstanding fastness to light and 
chlorine. 

Fast Sulphon Black A—(GENERAL) 
_an acid dyestuff which produces green- 
ish shades of black said to possess good 
fastness to crocking. It is largely used for 
dyeing hosiery yarns and linings, either 
alone or in combination with other acid 
blacks. 

Fastusol Grey LRA—(GENERAL)— 
a direct dyestuff which produces reddish 
shades of grey said to be characterized by 
their very good fastness to light. It is 
well suited for dyeing the various forms 
of cotton or rayon. The dyeings can be 
discharged to a very good white with 
either neutral or alkaline discharge pastes 
and, it is stated, in addition to very good 
light fastness, possess good fastness to 
perspiration and very good fastness to 
acid and alkali. It leaves acetate rayon 
effects clean and only slightly stains silk 
effects. 

Formanil Violet 2R—(AAP)—distin- 
guished by its exceptionally bright reddish 
violet shade, and is said to possess, after 
being treated with Amaform R, a good 
fastness to washing. 

l 


Indanthren Scarlet BBN Suprafix— 
(GENERAL)—a vat dyestuff especially 
adapted for printing. It is in the form of 
a smooth, grit-free, non-settling paste. It 
prints bright shades of scarlet said to 
possess very good fastness to washing, to 
chlorine, and to light. It is well suited 
for use on draperies and other severely ex- 
posed fabrics. 


Katigen Deep Black NND Extra 
Conc. New—CF — (GENERAL) — a 
non-dusting form of the greenest shade in 
General’s Sulfur Black line. It is well 
suited for dyeing cotton and rayon in all 
stages of manufacture, i.e., rawstock, hanks, 
packages, beams, and piece-goods. It pro- 
duces full greenish blacks said to be of 
very good fastness to crossdyeing, to per- 
siration, to washing, and to light. It is 
suitable for machine dyeing and can be 
used on material which is to be rubberized 
after dyeing. 

Katigen Yellow BG Extra CF—(GEN- 
RAL)—a sulfur yellow characterized by 
its extremely clear, greenish shade. It is 
the only Katigen Yellow which retains its 
greenish cast when aftertreated with po- 
tassium, bichromate and acetic acid. It is 
suitable for dyeing cotton or rayon in all 
stages of manufacture and can be applied 


om machines of all kinds. The dyeings 
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are said to possess good fastness to water, 
to perspiration, and to hot pressing and 
very good fastness to washing. 


M 


Methylene Violet 3 RA Extra—(GEN- 
ERAL)—a basic violet of bright, reddish 
shade. It is well suited for dyeing mor- 
danted cotton or rayon, silk and other 
fibers when brightness of shade is the 
principal requirement. Due to its good 
resistance to Rongalite, it can also be 
used for colored discharge printing. 

Metomega Chrome Cyanine BLL and 
Metomega Chrome Cyanine GLL — 
(SANDOZ)—two new bright navy blues 
well suited to the metachrome process, 
said to have good fastness to light and all 
wet processes; very good colors for ma- 
chine and package dyeing. They are 
claimed to be the brightest true metachrome 
colors on the market. 

Milling Fast Black BG—(NYANZA) 
—similar in dyeing properties and fastness 
to Milling Fast Black 2B, but produces a 
jetter shade of black. 

Milling Fast Yellow 5GL—(NYAN- 
ZA)—a bright acid yellow of a greenish 
cast producing dyeings said to be of very 
good fastness to washing, good fastness to 
milling, excellent fastness to light and salt 
water without aftertreatment, dyed with 
Glauter’s salt and acetic acid. It is stated 
that, on account of its excellent fastness, 
it is suitable for dyeing loose wool, slub- 
bing, knitting yarns, etc. 


N 


Naphtol AS-KR-Supra—(GENERAL) 
—a new and valuable addition to General’s 
Naphthol AS line. With the various Fast 
Color Salts and Bases, it produces a large 
variety of shades, many of which are dis- 
chargeable. It is of low substantivity and 
is well suited for padding. Being a Supra 
brand, this new Naphtol is a dispersed 
type, and solutions, particularly for pad- 
ding, can be prepared by adding the Naph- 
tol to a boiling alkaline water solution. 

Napthol AS-BG—(AAP)—this prod- 
uct, coupled with the various fast bases or 
salts, is said to yield brown shades which 
can be economically produced, instead of 
dyeing with vat colors. The dyeings are 
said to possess excellent all-around prop- 
erties. 

National Alizarol Brown 2AB—(NA- 
TIONAL)—can be applied by the top, 
bottom or metachrome methods, yielding 
rich, reddish shades of brown. It is said to 
possess excellent fastness to light, washing 
and fulling. 

National Carbanthrene Blue RBCF 
Double Paste—(NATIONAL)—similar 
in all respects to Carbanthrene Blue BCF 
double Paste, but is redder in shade. Well 
adapted for coloring raw stock or yarn in 


circulating machines and piece goods in 
the continuous machine. Its ease of dis- 
persion and quickness of reduction are 
said to render it an excellent product for 
pad-jig work. 

National Carbanthrene Printing Blue 
GR Double Paste—(NATIONAL)—a 
vat blue of the GCD type said to possess 
improved printing properties. Levels well 
in blotches. 

National Diazine Brown AD—(NA- 
TIONAL)—a new developed dye for cot- 
ton or rayon, yielding cutch brown shades 
when developed with Developer B. Said 
to possess good fastness to washing and 
fulling and very good fastness to hot press- 
ing and mercerizing. 

National Erie Black RRAC—(NA- 
TIONAL)—a reddish direct black said to 
possess excellent affinity for cotton, rayon, 
wool and pure or tin-weighted silk. It is 
said to stain acetate much less than ordi- 
nary blacks of similar shade. Washing 
fastness is improved by a formaldehyde 
aftertreatment. 

National Erie Brilliant Bordeaux R— 
(NATIONAL)—an easily soluble, level 
dyeing direct dye for cotton or rayon. 
Said to yield excellent unions on cotton- 
wool materials, leaving acetate rayon un- 
stained. It is further said to possess good 
fastness to light and alkalies and excellent 
fastness to rubbing. 

National Erie Green TCM — (NA- 
TIONAL)—a direct green of the MT 
type, said to retain the dyeing and fastness 
properties of the latter yet staining acetate 
rayon much less. 

National Erie Green WAC — (NA- 
TIONAL)—a direct green of the WT 
type whose acetate rayon staining proper- 
ties have been much improved. 

National Erie Yellow S3G — (NA- 
TIONAL)—a new direct dye for cotton or 
for unions containing wool, silk, or acetate 
which are to be left clear. Exhausts well 
at low temperatures. 

National Erie Yellow S5GP Conc.— 
(NATIONAL)—a stilbene yellow par- 
ticularly adapted for coloring paper. Pro- 
duces bright, greenish-yellow shades said 
to be of good fastness. Advantageously 
used in the coloring of cover, parchmentiz- 
ing paper and high grade wrapping and 
specialties. 

National Erieform Bordeaux B—(NA- 
TIONAL)—a companion product to Erie- 
form Green B, yielding subdued Bordeaux 
shades on cotton or rayon, which are im- 
proved in fastness to washing by a for- 
maldehyde aftertreatment. Yields fair 
whites on pigmented French crepe by 
alkaline discharge. 

National Erieform Green B — (NA- 
TIONAL)—a new direct dye especially 
intended for formaldehyde aftertreatment. 
Levels well, producing soft green shades 
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said to be of good fastness to washing and 
excellent fastness to perspiration. Leaves 
acetate rayon unstained. Well adapted for 
coloring pigmented French crepe for white 
or colored discharge. 

National Milling Yellow NGS—(NA- 
TIONAL)—a milling yellow of a pro- 
nounced greenish-yellow shade. Said to 
possess good fastness to washing, fulling, 
sea water and perspiration, and to be well 
suited for coloring loose wool, slubbing 
or yarn for sweaters, bathing suits, carpets, 
worsted bunting, etc. 

National Solantine Blue 6GKS—(NA- 
TIONAL)—a new fast-to-light direct blue 
that is said to retain its light fastness after 
being subjected to the modern resin fin- 
ishing operations. It is stated that it pos- 
sesses excellent fastness to prspiration and 
water and good fastness to washing. 

National Solantine Brown 3GL—(NA- 
TIONAL)—a new fast-to-light direct dye, 
yielding subdued yellowish brown shades. 
Well suited for machine dyeing. Discharges 
to an excellent white. 

National Solantine Grey RLN—(NA- 
TIONAL)—-yields soft reddish-grey shades 
on cotton or rayon and leaves acetate ruyon 
practically clear. Well adapted for coloring 
dress materials, drapery fabrics and em- 
broidery yarns. 

National Solantine Orange R—(NA- 
TIONAL)—a new direct dye yielding 
subdued orange shades on cotton or rayon, 
leaving acetate rayon unstained. It is 
claimed that it dissolves easily, levels well 
and is very fast to light. Penetrates and 
levels well on chrome tanned leather, par- 
ticularly in full shades. Also of interest for 
beater dyeing bleached pulps and rag stocks 
for medium orange shades said to be of 
very good fastness to light, acids and 
alkalies. 

National Solantine Scarlet G—(NA- 
TIONAL)—a new direct dye for cotton, 
mercerized cotton or rayon, producing 
bright-scarlet shades said to be of excellent 
fastness to light. Stains animal fibers 
slightly but leaves acetate rayon unstained. 

National Solantine Violet 5BL—(NA- 
TIONAL)—this product is said to be par- 
ticularly notable for its excellent fastness 
to light. In addition it is said to be re- 
markably fast to washing. Yields good 
unions on cotton-silk fabrics, but leaves 
acetate rayon unstained. 

National Solantine Yellow 5GAD— 
(NATIONAL) —this product produces 
clear greenish-yellow shades on cotton, 
rayon and pure or tin-weighted-silk. It 
discharges to an excellent white. 

Nyacet Developed Black SOL—(NY- 
ANZA)—is a soluble non-subliming black 
for acetate rayon said to be of good gen- 
eral fastness properties. It is dyed and 
developed by the usual method for devel- 
oped blacks. 

Nyagene Fast Green GFL—(NYAN- 
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ZA)—an entirely new developed green and 
when developed with Developer PZ pro- 
duces a very bright shade of green, said to 
possess excellent fastness to light and 
washing. 

Nyanza Fast Catechine GA—(NYAN- 
ZA)—said to be distinguished by its 
solubility and level dyeing properties. It 
produces a bright orange shade of brown 
and its relatively good fastness to light 
and washing may be still further in- 
creased by an aftertreatment with bi- 
chromate of potash, sulfate of copper and 
acetic acid. 

Nyanza Fast Scarlet 8BD—(NYAN- 
ZA)—a direct scarlet of bluish shade which 
is said to have good fastness to acids. It is 
particularly suited for union dyeing, as it 
dyes the cotton much heavier than the 
animal fiber, and is an excellent product 
for cotton and rayon. 


O 


Omega Chrome Brilliant Blue 2BR— 
(SANDOZ)—a redder and brighter shade 
of Omega Chrome Brilliant Blue B, hav- 
ing excellent wet fastness properties of the 
latter and being very useful as a combina- 
tion color for brightening chrome navies. 

Omega Chrome Brown DME—(SAN- 
DOZ)—said to be a very fast to light 
chrome brown useful for the production of 
government khaki. It is outstanding as a 
top chrome color for dyeing worsted tops 
and may also be applied by the metachrome 
method. It is said to have excellent fast- 
ness to all wet processes. 

Omega Chrome Olive Grey BLL— 
(SANDOZ)—a very useful grey shade for 
the production of government khakis. It is 
said to have excellent fastness to light, 
carbonizing, and fulling. It is best applied 
by the top chrome method on worsted tops. 


P 


Para Brown GKA—(GENERAL)—a 
direct dyestuff which produces attractive 
shades of yellow brown when coupled with 
Nitrazol CF Extra. It is particularly well 
suited for the dyeing of cotton or rayon 
piece-goods. The dyeings are said to show 
good fastness to washing, to water, to 
perspiration and to hot pressing. It can be 
discharged to a good white with either a 
neutral or an alkaline Rongalite C paste. 
The dyeings are said to form an excellent 
ground for white or colored discharge 
styles which must withstand laundering. 

Para Red Brown R—(GENERAL)— 
a direct dyestuff which produces two very 
attractive shades of reddish brown when 
coupled with Nitrazol CF Conc. or Nitra- 
zol GG. It is particularly well suited for 
use on cotton or rayon piece-goods. It 
produces dyeings said to be of good fast- 
ness to washing and very good fastness to 
water and to perspiration. It can be dis- 
charged to a very good white with a 





paste made up with Decroline Soluble 
Conc. D. The dyeings are said to form 
excellent grounds for white or colored dis- 
charge styles which must withstand laun- 
dering. 

Pharma Chrome Yellow C—( PHAR. 
MA)—when dyed by the top or meta 
very 
full yellow shades. The fastness to fulling, 


chrome method, this product gives 


light, perspiration and salt water is said 
to be excellent. The product can be used 
to advantage for mixtures for O. D. shades 
Pharma Milling Yellow E—(PHAR. 
MA )—a very bright greenish yellow when 
applied either neutral or with small quan- 
tities of acetic acid to exhaust completely 
It is said to be fast to light, salt water. 
acid, perspiration and to possess excellent 
milling and fulling properties. It stands 
chroming and therefore can be used for 
shading chrome colors. It is recommended 
by the manufacturers for union goods as 
it dyes wool and leaves cotton white. 
Phenacyl* Developed Blue Black R- 
(PHOENIX)—a straight color, giving a 
very deep bluish black with 4 per cent and 
an excellent navy blue at approximately 
1.25 per cent. The manufacturers recom- 
mend that this color be used for navy 
shades, either as is, or in conjunction with 
dispersed dianisidine by the regular diazo- 
tized and developed method where low dye- 
ing costs are the primary consideration, 
It is said to be fast to all the usual com- 
mercial requirements, and will not sublime 
under ironing. It is very soluble; will not 
speck even on long continued boiling 


ee U.S. Pat. OF. 

Phoenix Chrome Blue Black G — 
(PHOENIX)—is exceptionally level dye- 
ing as a grey and is said to possess excel- 
lent fastness properties which recommend 
it as a shading component for olive drab 
fabrics. It is claimed that it is very eco- 
nomical and definitely superior to light 
than the generally used Alizarine Blue 
Black B prototypes. It is further claimed 
that this color dyes top and bottom chrome: 
penetrates and levels off very well; and is 
very fast to milling, carbonizing, acid and 
alkaline perspiration, and hot pressing. It 
leaves cotton and silk effect threads white. 

Phoenix Chrome Bordeaux B — 
(PHOENIX)—a new, bright, bluish bor- 
deaux, which dyes by the bottom-, meta-, 
or top-chrome method. It is said to be 
exceptionally fast to light and carbonizing, 
and to be resistant to iron. Its fastness to 
fulling, decatizing, acid and alkaline per- 
spiration, hot ironing, etc., are said to 
fulfill all rigid requirements for olive drab 
fabrics. It is readily soluble and will dye 
uniformly even in light shades. 


Phoenix Chrome Red Y Ex. Conc.— 
(PHOENIX) 


economical dyestutf because of its excep 


2 ° : 
claimed to be an extremely 


tional strength. and dyes top-, bottom-, and 
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meta-chrome, It is said to be extremely 
gst in all the essential requirements, but is 
sitive to iron ; no more sensitive however 


set . . 
than other reds commonly being used in 
this work. 

Phoenix Chrome Yellow GA — 


(PHOENIX)—a _ new and_ unclassified 
chrome yellow, developed primarily to fill 
the demands for an all-purpose low cost 
yellow. It dyes a medium yellow shade. It 
ig said to be readily soluble, level off and 
oenetrate well, to be fast to light, milling, 
carbonizing, acid and alkaline perspiration, 
and to satisfy all the ordinary fastness 
requirements for chrome color. It dyes 
top-, bottom-, and meta-chrome. 

Phoenix Chrome Yellow 2GF 
(PHOENIX)—a bright, greenish yellow 
which is said to be exceptionally fast to 
washing, milling, carbonizing, decatizing, 
etc. and all of the other agencies which 
are of importance in olive drab fabrics. It 
is further said to possess distinctly superior 
light fastness, and will dye bottom-, meta-. 
1 top-chrome. 

Phoenix Chrome Yellow SW Conc. 
PHOENIX )—a greenish yellow, level 
dyeing and soluble. It dyes by bottom-. 
meta-, and after-chrome methods. This 
color is said to be very fast to light, car- 
honizing, milling, decatizing, acid and alka 
line perspiration and to be resistant to iron. 
This is said to be an excellent color where 
low dyeing costs are primary consideration. 
It leaves silk, acetate, and other effect 
threads white. 

Polar Red R L—(GEIGY)—a new 
member is added to the line of Polar 
Colors. Polar Red R L, like all other 
Polar Colors, can be used for dyeing of 
wool in all stages of manufacture. It is 
stated that good fastness to light, in addi 
tion to its other valuable qualities, makes 
this dyestuff interesting not only for ob- 
taining various shades of Red but also 
mode shades when used in combination 
with colors such as Polar Yellow 2G Conc 
# Polar Yellow 5G Conc, and Polar Bril- 
lant Blue RAW. This product is also 
adaptable for neutral dyeing and should 
prove interesting for the dyeing of unions, 
especially for automobile and upholstery 
iabrics where light resistance is important. 

Printing Green B Paste and Printing 
Yellow R Paste— (CIBA)—a_ sulfu 
green and yellow, especially prepared for 
printing viscose rayon. By using the regu- 
lar vat gum, they can be printed in com- 
dination or mixed with Vat Colors. They 
are especially adapted for the printing of 
dark shades of yellow and green. 

Pyrazol Fast Orange GNL--(SAN- 
DOZ)—a fast to light direct orange said 
© possess good fastness to water and 
washing. It is white dischargeable and 
reserves acetate white. 


Pyrazol Fast Orange 2GL — (SAN- 
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DOZ)—said to possess good fastness to 
light and very good fastness to water and 
washing. It is white dischargeable and 
reserves acetate white. It dyes cotton and 
rayon a good union. 
Pyrogene Olive 4G-CF — (CIBA) - 

a sulfur olive that is said to provide an 
excellent base for Olive Drab shades with- 
out the use of yellows and blacks; a level 
dyeing color, said to be of excellent solu- 
bility, with good all around sulfur color 
fastness. The light fastness is appreciably 
improved by after-treatment with bichro- 
mate, copper sulfate, and acetic acid. 


R 


Rapid Fast Red FGH Powder—(GEN- 
ERAL)—an addition to General’s line of 
Rapid Fast Colors for textile printing. It 
produces bright shades of red said to 
possess good fastness to chlorine and very 
good fastness to washing and to light. Since 
it can be developed in either acid or neutral 
steam, it can be printed alongside either 
\lgosol or Vat Colors. It exhibits very 
good stability in the print paste. 

Rapid Fast Scarlet ILH Pdr. (Pat- 
ented)—(GENERAL)—a powder form 
ot General’s Rapid Fast Scarlet I].H Paste. 
It has twice the strength of the paste brand, 
but is the same in all other respects. It 
is stated that it possesses very good solu- 
bility, shows excellent stability in the 
print paste, and couples very rapidly. It 
produces bright shades of scarlet said to be 
characterized by very good all-around fast- 
ness properties, the fastness to light de- 
serving special mention. 

Rapid Fast Yellow GGH Powder— 
now known as “G G Pdr.” — (GEN- 
ERAL)—a new and valuable addition to 
General’s line of Rapid Fast Colors. When 
printed according to the usual neutral 
steaming method for Rapid Fast types, it 
yields bright, fairly greenish shades of 
yellow, said to possess good fastness to 
light and to chlorine and very good fastness 
to washing. Since, when dissolved with 
caustic soda in the usual manner, it can 
be developed in either acid or neutral 
steam, it can be printed alongside the 
ordinary acid developing Rapidogens as 
well as alongside Vat Colors and_ the 
neutral developing Rapidogens prepared 
with Developer RPN. 


S 


Setacyl Direct Yellow GH Conc. - 
(GEIGY)—a new dispersible direct dye- 
ing acetate yellow which can be applied 
either in the box or in the jig. Setacyl 
Direct Yellow GH Conc is recommended 
by the manufacturers for its excellent re- 
sistance to light, good fastness to sublima- 
tion and good dischargeability. This dye- 
stuff has also proven very satisfactory for 
application printing on both lustrous and 
delustered acetate. 





Solophenyl Brown G L—(GEIGY) 
this dyestuff represents a new addition to 
Geigy’s fast-to-light Solophenyl substan- 
tive colors. Solophenyl Brown GL is said 
to be desirable as a self shade or in com- 
bination with other Solophenyl Colors for 
producing fashion shades on draperies, 
automobile -and upholstery fabrics where 
fastness to light of the highest quality is 
desired. Solophenyl Brown GL likewise is 
said to possess good fastness to washing 
(without aftertreating) especially when 
applied to viscose rayon materials. In 
this respect it is claimed to be superior to 
the majority of the commonly known Direct 
Browns available today. 

Solophenyl Brown R L—(GEIGY)- 
a new Direct Brown said to possess ex 
ceptionally good resistance to light. Solo 
phenyl Brown RL yields a true reddish 
brown that is claimed to be rather unique 
when compared with other fast-to-light. 
direct dyeing Browns on the market. This 
product is said to have good exhausting 
properties, even at temperatures as low 
as 160° F. 
combination with other Solophenyl Colors 


and may easily be used in 


to obtain a variety of shades which are 
said to possess excellent resistance to light. 
Solophenyl Brown RL also possesses good 
fastness to washing (with or without an 
aftertreatment of Formaldehyde), espe 
cially when applied to viscose rayon ma 
terials. 

Solophenyl Grey 4 G L--(GEIGY)- 
a new direct dyeing dyestuff said to possess 
exceptionally good resistance to light. It 
produces neutral shades of Grey—shades 
without the bluish cast which is said to be 
so prevalent among other available Direct 
Greys. It is stated that Solophenyl Grey 
4 GL should therefore prove very inter- 
esting not only as a self shade but also in 
combination with other Solophenyl Colors 
for producing fast-to-light mode shades 
This new dyestuff is said to have unusually 
good fastness to washing (with or without 
an aftertreatment with Formaldehyde), and 
therefore should be extremely useful in 
dyeing spun rayon piece goods. 

Superlitefast* Orange RT — (ALT 
HOUSE)—said to be an _ exceptionally 
fast to light direct orange for cotton and 
rayon. It is used in conjunction with the 
other Superlitefast colors for the formulat- 
ing of shades which require maximum light 
fastness. It is applicable to stock, yarn and 
piece goods on all types of machinery. It is 
said to have excellent fastness to all types 
of finishing agents. 


* Registered Trade-mark. 

Superlitefast* Orange WLF -- (AL 
HOUSE)—a direct dyeing orange for cot- 
ton and rayon which is somewhat redder 
in shade than the Superlitefast Orange RT. 
While the light fastness is not quite as 
good as the latter, it has superior fastness 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































to washing, together with good fastness to 
weathering. It is said to withstand a wash 
test of 160° F. with little or no bleeding. 
It does not require any aftertreatment or 
special finishing. 


* Registered Trade-mark. 
Supranol Yellow RA—(GENERAL) 
-a neutral dyeing acid yellow. It is par- 
ticularly well suited for the dyeing of 
hosiery. It is also valuable for use on the 
various iorms of wool, being applicable 
from either a neutral or a weakly acidic 
dyebath. It is stated that, due to its good 
all-around fastness, it can be employed 
for dyeing materials of all kinds: loose wool 
and slubbing, yarns and piece-goods. 
T 
Thional Olive GCF and Thional Khaki 
4GCF — (SANDOZ) — two new sulfur 
colors which are useful in the production 
of khaki shades. Both products are said to 
have good solubility and very good fast- 
ness to light when aftertreated with copper 
sulfate. These dyestuffs are suitable for 


vulcanizing. 


Vitrolan Orange G, Vitrolan Dark 
Green B, and Vitrolan Yellow BE- 
(SANDOZ )—augmenting a line of dye- 
stuffs for dyeing wool from a strong sul- 
furic acid bath, said to have very good 
fastness to light, salt water and perspira- 
tion, and particularly recommended by the 
manufacturers for dyeing carbonized piece 


- CHEMICALS 
A 


Absol No. 50—(SURPASS)—a new 
addition to their Absol wetting series. It 
is said to be an exceptionally fast wetting 
agent for raw stock, yarns, or pieces, and 
to give excellent penetration and dyeing 
results. Stable in hard water, acid or 
alkali, as well as in bleach baths. It is 
said to be effective and economical in all 
wetting operations. It is stated that it is an 
excellent wetting and dispersing agent for 
dyeing vats in package machines. 

Acrawax C (Powdered)—(GLYCO) 
—a synthetic wax with a melting point 
of 137°-139° C. (275°-284° F.) used as 
a waterproofing agent for textiles, said to 
be unaffected by boiling water. In use it 
is made into a slurry with warm water, 
applied to the cloth, dried and passed 
through heated rollers. Also used as a 
detackifier for polyvinyl butyral coatings 
for waterproofing cloth. 

Acidol—(ONYX)—an amine complex 
stable only under acidic conditions. It is 
stated that it is surface active and an ex- 
tremely active auxiliary for use in wool 
carbonizing (either with sulfuric or hydro- 
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chloric acids or aluminum chloride), acid 
dyeing and fulling and in electroplating or 
soldering operations. 

Addasize No. 4—(PAISLEY)—a new 
type cotton softener for slashing of cotton 
warps with sizing as well as softening 
action; said to help lay fibers and insures 
good weaving. 

Aerotex* 110 (CYANAMID) — a 
synthetic resin emulsion recommended by 
the manufacturers for the production of a 
stiff, full hand. In addition to its use on 
cotton fabrics, it finds a particularly ex- 
cellent application in the felt hat industry 
in place of shellac; its use in this casc 
results in a highly stiffened felt. 


‘Trade-mark. 

Aerotex 110—(CALCO)— a viscous 
synthetic resin emulsion recommended by 
the manufacturers for the stiffening of wool 
hat bodies. It is being used to replace and 
in some cases to extend shellac. 

Aerotex* 140 (CYANAMID) a 
resin emulsion product. Recommended by 
the manufacturers for use in the back 
filling and weighting of the lower count 
cotton constructions. It is said to be an 
excellent binder for clay and tale and pre- 
vents dustirg. This product is also used 
in warp sizing as a replacement for such 
natural gums as locust bean and_ traga- 
canth; its use eliminates shedding on the 
loom. 

. Zeede mark. 

Aerotex* 301 (CYANAMID) — a 
synthetic resin emulsion. Recommended by 
the manufacturers for the finishing of spun 
rayon and spun rayon mixed fabrics. It 
produces a crisp, lively hand. Also useful 
in conjunction with Aerotex Cream 450 
for shrinkage controlled fabrics. 

* Trade-mark. 

Aerotex 625- (CALCO)— an emul- 
sion blend of synthetic resins recommended 
by the manufacturers for the production of 
durable finishes on cellulosic fabrics. It is 
also recommended for the control of shrink- 
age of synthetic fibers, and is being used 
in the stiffening of hat bodies. 

Aerotex* 625 — (CYANAMID) — an 
acid stable synthetic resin emulsion. It 
produces a stiff and lively finish on cottons 
and synthetics. It is recommended by the 
manufacturers particularly for white goods. 
as this product is extremely resistant to 
yellowing. Among other applications, it is 
being used in the finishing of marquisette 
curtains and felt hats. 


> Trade-mash. 
Aerotex M-3—(CALCO)—a synthetic 


resin solution of exceptional _ stability, 


which is recommended by the manufac- 
turers for the creaseproofing and shrinkage 
control of spun rayons, spun rayon and 
wool and cotton blends or mixtures, and for 
durable glazed finishes. It may also -be 








used for controlling the shrinkage 9; 
woolen and wool mixed fabrics, including 
various types of knitted goods. 

Aerotex* M-3 — (CYANAMID) — , 
clear, water-white solution of a synthetic 
resin containing 80 per cent solids. This j: 
said to be an extremely stable product 
readily dilutable with cold or luke-warm 
water. It is recommended by the many- 
facturers for shrinkage control, creas¢ 
proofing and glazed chintz finishes on e¢ot- 
tons. Its use on wool results in a great 
reduction in the shrinkage of this fiber. 

Trade-mark. 

Ahcobase Oil W-50 (ARNOLD 
HOFFMAN)—A_ concentrated emulsii) 
ing base for use with 50-60 viscosity mi: 
eral oils. When mixed with three parts 
of mineral oil, a water-emulsifiable blen 
is obtained. The base is said to be 
stable to oxidation, rancidity and to lx 
low in free fatty acid. 

Ahcobase Oil W-100 (ARNOLD. 
HOFFMAN )—a concentrated base emu! 
sifier for 100 viscosity mineral oils. Wil! 
mix with as much as 10 parts of mineral 
oil giving a water emulsifiable product 
May be generally used for emulsification 
of mineral oil particularly in woole 
processing where 100 viscosity oils are 
used. The base is said to be stable t 
oxidation, rancidity, and to be low in 
free fatty acid. 

Ahcobase Oil W-200 (ARNOLD, 
HOFFMAN)—a concentrated emulsifying 
base for 200 viscosity mineral oils. When 
used in ratio of 3 or 4 parts mineral oi! 
to 1 part of base gives a soluble mineral 
blend particularly adapted for worsted 
processing. The base is said to be stable 
to oxidation, rancidity and to be low in 
iree fatty acid. 

Algepon — (ARKANSAS)—a protein 
colloid, offered as a protective agent when 
processing woolen or mohair fabrics in baths 
where the texture of the fiber may be ai- 
fected by the harsh action of the chemicals 
present. A very high degree protection is 
said to be given the fiber during vat. 
chrome or acid dyeing operations as wel! 
as in stripping, scouring and_ bleaching 
processes and therefore the natural soit- 
ness and elasticity of the fiber is retained 
after processing. 

Alkamine SJ—(AMALGAMATED) 
a salt of a fatty amine. Scouring agen‘ 
for rayon, cotton, acetate, etc. 

Alkapen MF — (BURK-SCHIER) 
a new product in the Alkapen series 0 
wetting agents for mercerizing. Applied 
directly in the caustic bath. 
MF is especially designed for the mer 
cerizing of cotton where viscose or other 
regenerated cellulose fibers are present 
Its effect is to protect the luster anc 
strength of the rayon. 


Alkapen WS — (BURK-SCHIER) 


a water soluble type of mercerizers’ as- 
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Alkapen 











Applied directly in the caustic 


sistant. 
mercerizing bath to eliminate the pre- 
wetting of fibers or fabrics. 

Aluminum Acetate 24% Basic—(CY- 
ANAMID)-—a stable, clear water-white 
glution of basic aluminum acetate. This 
product is used in the preparation of 
water repellent emulsions for cotton, wool. 
rayon and all other types of fibers. 
‘Antilustrole DN— (WARWICK). 
this product has been designed for use 
on dark shades where Antilustrole GP 
cannot safely be used. Due to the trans 
parency ot the pigment used in <Anti- 
justrole DN it may be used on_ prac- 
tically any shade and at fairly high con- 
centrations without danger of cloudi- 
ness. Antilustrole DN is said to  pos- 
sess definite softening properties and for 
this reason the addition of softeners to 
baths containing this product is not 
Antilustrole DN may 
be applied in concentrations of 80 pounds 
to 150 pounds per 100 gallons depending 


usually necessary. 


upon the degree of softness and amount 
of delustering required. 

Antilustrole GB — (WARWICK) — a 
combination of a softener agent and col- 
loidal pigments which is said to possess 
excellent hiding power. It is to this 
hiding power that the product owes its 
effectiveness as a delustering agent. Anti- 
lustrole GP is not recommended for dark 
shades because the opacity of the pig- 
Anti- 
lustrole GP, in addition to its delustering 


ment is apt to cause cloudiness. 


properties, is said to possess exceptional 
ability to produce soft, glovey 
on rayon fabrics. 

Apasol—(WOLF)—sulfonated ester. 
Aquarol A X—(ARKANSAS)—an im- 
proved water proofing agent of the wax 
emulsion type, designed to produce high- 
er water repellent ratings on cotton, rayon 
and acetate rayon. 


finishes 


It is stated that, when 
properly applied, water repellency ratings 
of 9) or above may be produced on fibers 
and cloth for which it is offered. 

Aquarol WA—(ARKANSAS)-—an im- 
proved waterproofing agent of the wax 
emulsion type, offered especially for fin- 
ishing woolen and worsted fabrics that 
require a high degree of resistance to 
water absorption after subjection to the 
Weatherometer test and dry cleaning 
as specified by the U. S. Army. When 
properly used, Aquarol WA is said to 
impart a very high degree of water re- 
llency and produce a finish of very 
high resistance to water absorbency which 
will stand the dry-cleaning and Weather- 
ometer tests as specified by the U. S. 
\rmy. 

Avitone* A — (DuPONT) —a textile 
finishing agent which is said to duplicate 
closely finishes obtained from 
and other sulfated fats. 


tallow 
' It produces tex- 
tile finishes said to possess excellent. re- 
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sistance to discoloration and development 
of rancidity on prolonged storage. This 
new product is suitable for finishing a 
wide range of weights and construction 
of textile fabrics made of cotton, viscose- 
process and 


acetate rayons. It is a 


saturated sulfonated hydrocarbon, de- 
rived from petroleum and releases material 


needed for military purposes. 


Registered Trade-mark. 


Backfilling Binder 285 (HOUGH- 
TON )—a resinous gum emulsion for use 
in backfilling and mixes. This 
product is said to contribute elasticity 
and non-dusting 


sizing 


properties to the size 
film and backfilling 
erally used as a substitute for natural 


composition. Gen- 


gums such as Locust Bean gum, Karaya 
Gum, ete. 

Beta Sol—(ONYX)—a surface active 
amine stable from 30% hydrochloric acid 
to 30° Bé caustic soda. 
particularly 


It is said to be 
effective as a mercerizing 
auxiliary, as a vat print assistant and 
as a germicide and fungicide. It is also 
said to be an effective carbonizing, acid 
fulling and acid dyeing aid. 

Burk-Schier* Fibacon — (BURK- 
SCHIER)—a fiber conditioning agent for 
application to yarns and raw stock. Said 
to provide softness, lubricity, and ease 
ot handling. 


Registered Trade-mark. 


C 


Cerol TMP-—(SANDOZ)-—a combi 
nation of waterproof and mildewproof 
which can be applied on any finishing 
equipment. For heavy materials where 
it is not only a question of producing 
mildewproof and waterproof effect, but 
also flameproof, a combined product has 
been placed on the market under the 
name of Sandoz Hydro Flameproof. ‘This 
contains the necessary pigment to pro- 
duce an olive drab shade and at the same 
time give a flameproofing, waterproofing 
and mildewproofing effect. If any other 
shades are required these can be produced 
after examining a cutting of the type 
of material to be processed and the shade 
required. 


Corpolin®* — (AKTIVIN)—--a_ hygro 
scopic liquid and as such, a_ physical 


substitute for glycerin. Its hygroscopicity 
is said to be greater than that of any 
known humectant. 


Specific gravity is 


1.535; odorless, colorless, does not dis 
color on ageing; non-volatile, non-inflam 


mable; miscible with water, alcohol, 


methanol, formaldehyde, glycerin, glu- 
cose, etc. Said to prevent gelatine and 
glue solutions trom gelatinizing and to 
penetrate capillaries easily. 


a complex 


Corpolin is 
organic compound. Its use 


is limited to the neutral or alkaline range 
of the pH scale. Available without pri 
ority. 


Trade-mark. 

Culofix a (ARKANSAS) —is offered 
for after treating dyed hosiery or fab 
rics to increase the fastness to water ot 
substantive dyeings on cotton, rayon anid 
wool. Used as an after treatment or 
final rinse after dyeing, it is said to ef 
fectively set the color and prevent troublé 
some “bleeding off in water. In addition 
to its ability to increase the resistance of 
dyeings to bleedings, Culofix is also said to 
possess definite softening properties and 
therefore cloth upon which it is used as an 
after treatment, is softer and has a fuller, 
more pleasing hand. 

Culofix L--(ARKANSAS)—is offered 
for after treating dyed hosiery or fabrics 
to increase the fastness to water of sub 
stantive or direct dyeings on cotton, rayon 
and wool. Culofix L is used primarily as 
a color fixative in the after treatment o1 
final rinse bath after dyeing and does 
not have any softening or finishing prop 


D 


Dullatones 80 and 81 — (ONYX) 
cationic dulling agents useful in mellow 


erties. 


ing the luster of rayons and synthetic fab 
ric. In unusual 


dulling effects, these Dullatones are said 


addition to imparting 


to impart a potent semi-permanent soft 
ening effect. 
Dynesol K-50—(AMALGAMATED) 
a sodium salt of a sulfated ester of naph- 
aline. Penetrating and leveling agent for 
dyeing, also said to be an excellent kiet 


assistant. 


Eumercin* No.988 — 


a mercerizing 


(WARWICK) 
penetrant. In many in 
finishing plant finds it 
economical to mercerize in the 


stances more 
grein 
rather than after kier boiling and bleach 
ing. This procedure, however, may |x 
much more costly than expected if certain 
precautions are not observed. The dan 
ger lies in the fact that it is very dil 
ficult to get the sluggishly viscous mer 
cerizing liquor to penetrate uniformly the 
water-repellent barrier set up by the 


natural waxes and sizing materials in 


the fabric. The best precaution is to us« 
an effective material in the mercerizing 
bath to permit rapid and uniform wetting 
and penetration of the fabric. For this 
exact purpose Eumercin was developed 
and, it is claimed, has proven very ef 
fective in this respect. Eumercin con 
sists of a mixture of wetting and solu 


bilizing agents and is so compounded 


that it is soluble in caustic soda solu 
The addition 
mercerizing liquors is 


tions of all concentrations. 
of Eumercin to 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































said to allow rapid mercerization of fab- 
rics in the greige and allows speeding 
up of normal bleached goods merceriz- 
ing. As little as 0.5 to 1.0% (by vol- 
ume) of Eumercin to the mercerizing 
liquor will be found very effective, it is 
stated. 


* Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 
Emulsifier L-30—(W OLI ) 
resin emulsion. 
Emulsifier L-34 A 
col Ester. 
Emulsifier L-39—(WOLF)—a glycol 
condensation product. 
Esotan — (VIRGINIA) 
chrome tanning agent. 
Eulan CN (Patented)—(GENERAL) 
-a white, odorless powder, soluble in boil- 
ing hot water. It is said to offer a full 
protection against the ravages of moths 
if about 14%% (on the weight of the 
wool) is used. As neither the handle of 
the goods nor their odor is affected, the 
treated material does not differ external- 
ly from that of the untreated goods. 
Nevertheless, the material is said to be 
excellently improved in quality by the 
mothproof obtained with Eulan. It can 
be dyed both from an acetic acid and 
irom a formic acid or sulfuric acid bath, 
and must be applied like an acid dyestuff 
in a boiling bath if all its fastness prop- 
erties are to be fully developed. 


t 


Fen Water Repellent -- (\MALGA- 
MATED)—a finely dispersed emulsion of 
aluminum acetate, waxes, etc. Said to 
give water repellency to all fabrics of 
cotton, rayon, acetate rayon, silk etc. 

Finish Oil 112—(BURK-SCHIER)- 
a blended sulfonated oil especially suited 
for softening and finishing. 
i soft mellow feel. 

Flameproofing Agent 313—(GLYCO) 

-a white crystalline powder, said to be 
completely soluble in water, used as a 
Hlameproofing agent for textiles, partic- 


a vinylite 


(WOLF)—a gly- 


a liquid 


Said to give 


ularly where the elimination of after- 
glow is an important factor. 
“Flexol”* Plasticizer DOP — (CAR- 


BIDE)—a stable, light colored, high boil- 
ing, (216°C. at 5 mm.) liquid which is 
miscible with most organic solvents but 
is almost insoluble in water. Its evap- 
oration rate is considerably lower than 
butyl phthalate. Uses: Said to be an 
excellent plasticizer for “Vinylite”’ resins, 
particularly the copolymer and_ polyvinyl 
chloride types; and it is compatible with 
nitrocellulose and polystyrene and urea- 
formaldehyde resins. Films of “Vinylite” 
resins plasticized with it are said to have 
good low temperature flexibility, satis- 
factory light stability and excellent elec- 
trical properties. 


Registered Trade-mark 
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Fungicide G—(ARKANSAS)— is of- 
fered for producing what is known as a 
mildewproof finish and when used in con- 
junction with Aquarol A X in a one 
bath treatment, a mildewproof and water 
repellent finish on cotton cloth is said to 
be obtained. Ease of application and its 
marked effectiveness in preventing the 
growth of cellulose destroying mold are 
said to be among the outstanding fea- 
tures of Fungicide G. It is stated that, 
when properly applied, Fungicide G will 
produce a finish on cotton cloth that will 
meet the accelerated mildew infection test 


as specified by the U. S. Army. 


G 


Gelaglaze C—(COMMONWEALTH) 
-an addition to their line of highly con- 
verted starches, made entirely from avail- 
able domestic products. Recommended by 
the manufacturer for slashing, sizing, and 
finishing textiles, carpets, etc. 


Glyoxal—CHO 


CHO (CARBIDE) — the 
simplist dialdehyde. Containing two func- 
tional groups, it reacts in many ways addi- 
tional to those of monoaldehydes such as 
formaldehyde. Minimum odor and relative 
non-volatility suggests its use in many ap- 
plications. Available in research quantities 
as a 30 to 40 per cent aqueous solution and 
as a solid bisulfite addition compound. It is 
said to show promise as an insolubilizing 
agent for compounds 
amino and hydroxyl 


containing free 
groups such as 
glues, casein, albumin and high molecu- 
lar weight polyalcohols. Reacts with aro- 
matic diamines, amino phenols and hydra- 
zines to give insoluble colored materials. 
Reaction products from ammonia and ali- 
phatic amines are of potential 
to the petroleum industry. 


interest 
Slight modi- 
fication of these reactions produces high 
molecular weight compounds having  in- 
teresting resin forming properties. 


H 


Hartex Size A—( HART )—a water in- 
soluble wax product for application to 
rayon hosiery yarns. This product is 
dissolved in an organic solvent and the 
solution is used as a soaking bath for the 
raw yarn. After extracting, the soaked 
yarn is thrown in the usual manner without 
further chemical treatment. 

Hartex Size A Soluble—(HART)—a 
self-emulsifying size for soaking rayon 
yarns for high twist hosiery. Hartex 
Size A Soluble is dissolved in water and 
is used to soak rayon yarn in the usual 
manner. This product may be used on 
both oiled and unoiled yarns. It is stated 
that no further oiling is necessary after 
soaking with Hartex Size A Soluble for 
satisfactory knitting results. 

Hosiery Finish H-5 — (BURK- 











SCHIER)—a one-bath one-product finish 
for lace, mesh, and other fine cotton hos. 
iery. A combination of filling and fin. 
ishing agents, said to impart desirable body 
and handle. Hose finished with H-5 
are said to lie flat, aiding boarding ang 
pairing. 

Houghto-Knit-No. 2 (HOUGH.- 
TON)—a_ Stoddard-solvent-soluble  bleng 
of low melting synthetic waxes and other 
materials of particular interest in the con 
ing or soaking of rayon hosiery knitting 
yarns. 

Houghto Knit W.S.— (HOUGHTON) 
a water-dispersible low melting wax com- 
position for particular use as a size for 
high twist rayon hosiery yarns for the 
purpose of twist setting. The product js 
best applied from a 10-20% emulsion at 
140°F. and is suitable either in tub or 
machine soaking. 

Houghto-Size-B — (HOUGHTON). 
a specially prepared highly concentrated 
caseinate size for use either in rayon 
throwing or warp sizing. Particularly ap- 
plicable to fine denier rayon warps. Also 
is said to give unusually fine results on 
warps for loom finished rayon piece goods 
Solutions of the product are neutral, non- 
foaming and compatible with sulfonated 
softening oils. 

l 


Impregnole CS—(W ARWICK)—This 
product was initially designed for use on 
shelter tent fabrics to meet the require- 
ment in the Quartermaster Corps Tentative 
Specification J.Q.D. No. 54 and contains 
the required amount of copper stearate, 
which serves as a mildew preventive. In 
properties it is identical with Impregnole 
FW and may be applied in the same man 
ner. 

Impregnole No. 10—(WARWICK)-— 
this product was designed to meet Quar- 
termaster Corps Tentative Specification 
P.Q.D. 115A and is being used for re- 
proofing of Army garments in dry clean- 
ing establishments. 

Irgamine S V; Irgamine S A — 
(GEIGY) —two new auxiliary -products 
commonly known as Cation Finishes or 
what are generally referred to as softening 
agents. Both of these products are suitable 
for the softening of cotton, viscose and ace- 
tate fibers. These products are sold in the 
form of paste or emulsion and are easily 
soluble in water and are slightly on the acid 
side. Irgamine SV is particularly suitable 
for cotton, viscose and spun rayons, whereas 
Irgamine SA is adaptable for the softening 
of acetate fibers or fabrics where the acetate 


is prominent. 


Lanasai—(SANDOZ)—said to benefit 
all manufacturers processing woolen, 
worsted and other animal fibers. It does 


occur at times that during wet processing, 
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shrinking or felting takes place, especial- 
ly when alkali is present. An addition of 
Lanasan to these wet processes is said 
to overcome the felting and shrinking 
effect and preserve the wool fiber in a 
lofty condition. The preserving action 
is also noticeable when checking on the 
tensile strength. Goods which have been 
wet processed in the presence of Lanasan 
are said to show a greater tensile strength 
than the same goods processed without 
this protective agent. For the dyer, a 
combination has been made up contain- 
ing, in addition to the protective ingredi- 
ents, also a leveling material. This prod- 
yct is marketed under the name of Levana. 
This can be used in neutral, acid and 
chrome dyeing. It also proves of great 
advantage in Indigo work. In the same 
way as Lanasan, it prevents shrinking 
and felting during the dyeing process, and 
further, it assists level dyeing. 

Lanitol CW—(ARKANSAS)—a new 
synthetic detergent that is said to pos- 
sess powerful scouring and cleaning prop- 
erties. It is offered for use in con- 
junction with or as a substitute for soap 
in all fulling, scouring and washing op- 
erations. Lanitol CW may be_ used 
alone in the bath or in conjunction with 
sap or alkali. When used in connec- 
tion with soap, it intensifies the scouring 
and fulling action and increases. the 
eficiency of those operations. It is also 
said to be a powerful grease and oil 
emulsifier and therefore a valuable assis- 
tant for removing mill stains, grease 
and dirt from cotton cloth and is ex- 
cellent for scouring wool tops that are 
unusually greasy. It is stated that Lani- 
tl CW may be used alone in the bath 
with excellent satisfaction for fulling and 
scouring combinations of wool and aralac 
cloth. 

Larv-O-Nil— (ON Y X)—claimed to be 
a surface active moth-proofing agent, 
semi-permanent in character, and an ex- 
cellent acid detergent, wetting and pene- 
trating agent. It is said to be free from 
ash and devoid of toxicity and as a source 
ot allergy. 
Latonyx — (ONYX) — aqueous resin 
dispersions designed for application on 
the back-filling machine to seal the base 
of pile fabric to the back and render car- 
pets, rugs and mats “skid proof.” 
Lethaflex—Series — (PAISLEY) —a 
ries of waterproof adhesive substitutes 
for latex for many mill purposes wher- 
ever adhesive problems occur.’ May be 
wed for covering of metal rolls, mend- 
ing wooden fixtures and in other de- 
partments of machine shop work. 
Levelene--(AAP)—the main destina- 
tion of this product lies in the dyeing of 
vat colors. Levelene, as the name _ in- 
dicates, is said to assist the leveling of 


vat colors, especially in light shades. 
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Furthermore, with the aid of Levelene, 
it is said to be possible to strip material 
dyed with vat colors; in some cases even 
to a white. 

Lightning Penetrator 1190—(COM- 
MONWEALTH)—a blend of a_ high 
polymeric alcohol and a cationic com- 
pound. Recommended by the manufac- 
turers for use in strong salt and acid solu- 
tions. Suitable in mildewproofing of 
sand bag material with copper salts. 
Also in flameproofing, carbonizing, and 
mineral dyeing operations. 

LX-497 Poly-Coumarone Emulsion- 
( NEVILLE)—Coumarone emulsions which 
will stand dilution with water and exhibit 
resistance to break by freezing. It is a 
useful extender for rubber latex and is 
compatible with emulsions of poly styrene, 
ethel-cellulose, alkyd resins, neoprene latex, 
latices of various synthetic rubbers. The 
film of LX-497 Resin Emulsion is con- 
tinuous and cohesive and will withstand 
considerable flexing. 


M 


Mercerising Assistant M—(COM 
MONWEALTH)-—a combination of sul- 
fated isoalcohols and carbohydrates; es- 
pecially recommended by the manufactur- 
ers as a wetting and penetrating aid in 
the mercerizing of grey cotton. 

Mexol PWN—(SURPASS)—an im- 
proved product that is used for the bleach- 
ing and dyeing of Pastel shades in one 
operation. Applicable to any shade that 
requires previous boiling off or bleaching. 
such as light peach, pink, blue, green, 
etc., and is applicable to 
stock, yarns and Especially 
adapted for light tints in package dyeing 
machines. 


pieces, raw 
hosiery. 


A batch requires but three 
hours for complete processing using only 
one water. It is stated that, if chlorine 
has been used on this type work, it 
can be all eliminated and conserved for 
goods requiring a full bleach. 

Morpel Knitwax 60—(MORTON)—a 
new synthetic wax for use in the treat- 
ment of rayon for all types of knitting. 
including high twist fullfashioned knitting. 
It can be applied from solvent solution 
or can be supplied in water soluble dis- 
persion if aqueous application is prefer- 
able. It is said to maintain uniform con- 
dition indefinitely and twist can be re- 
set as many times as desired. Excellent 
knitting and finishing qualities are said 
to be assured. 

Mothex Extra & Mothex W Extra-— 
(Patented) (GENERAIL)—two moth-re- 
pelling compounds of the © silicofluoride 
type. So long as they are not washed, it 
is claimed that materials treated with 
either of these stable, colorless, odorless, 
non-volatile, non-poisonous compounds will 
be permanently mothproofed. The two 


products differ primarily in solubility, re 
sistance to hard water, fastness to water. 
and foaming. Like all silicofluoride types. 
they are not fast to washing. Both, how 
ever, are fast to light and to dry-cleaning 

MP-189, MP-189 Flakes and MP-189- 
S— (DuPONT)—these new textile 
processing agents are sodium hydrocarbo: 
sulfonates said to possess excellent wet 
ting, dispersing and scouring properties. 
They are recommended by the manufac 
turers for use on a wide variety of tex- 
tile fibers during the course of wet process 
ing. MP-189 is a finely ground powder. 
MP-189 Flakes is a flake type as the 
name indicates, MP-189-S is a 


N 


Neozyme—(ROYCE) — a desizing 
agent for removing starches or gelatine 
This product has amylolytic and proteolytic 
properties. 

Neutronyx 


liquid 
type. 


(ONYX) — a non ionic 
surface active auxiliary useful in emul- 
sifying oils, waxes, resins and sundry es- 
sential oils and essences. It is also a 
good wetting agent and useful in solu- 
tions containing heavy metallic salts and 
strong acids and alkalies. 

Nevtex Resins — (NEVILLE) — Spe- 
cially processed Coumarone - Indene 
Polymers developed for use in proofing 
textiles. It is claimed that the resins are 
flexible at —45° F., possess maximum 
water and weather proofness, have no 
deteriorating effect on textiles. They ex 
hibit solubility in commonly used solvents 
and are easily emulsified. Each is a plas 
ticizing type resin which imparts flex 
ibility to many different types of filn 
forming plastics. Furnished in four 
grades: Number 10, 27, 85, 90. 

No-Odorol* 897-900-901-904-1350-1360- 
1362—(CYANAMID)-—a line of finish 
ing oils developed to meet the current 
These oils 
are made from domestic raw materials 


day needs of textile finishes. 


whose supply is steady and assured. These 
products represent a wide variety of ma 
terials for finishing cotton fabrics, as well 
as all types of synthetics and blends. There 
is a type to meet each need in finishing. 
Among these oils are a few which pos- 
sess rapid re-wetting qualities for San 
forized finishes. These products have all 
been carefully checked for stability, re- 
sistance to oxidation, yellowing and de 
velopment of odor. 

* Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 

Nopco 1931—(NOPCO)—a wax alu 
minum salt emulsion for waterproofing 
textiles. 80% moisture. 

Nopco 1931-B—( NOPCO)—a wax alu 
minum salt emulsion for waterproofing 
textiles. 60% moisture. 

N-25-C—(HOUGHTON)—a blended 


detergent of general applicability in scour- 
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ing and boiling of cotton and rayon piece 
goods. Said to be particularly effective 
as a kier boiling assistant. A 1% solu- 
tion of the product has a pH of approx- 
imately 9.5. 


Nuodex Copper 8%—(NUODEX)—a 
mineral spirit solution of copper naph- 
thenate containing 8% copper metal. It is 
used as a saturating solution for burlap 
and cotton to impart mildew resistance. 

Nuodex Copper “Modified” 7% — 
(NUODEX)—a mineral spirit solution 
of a copper naphthenate with some of the 
naphthenic acid replaced with a vegetable 
fatty acid. This material can be used to 
meet the Corps of Engineers U.S.A. 
Tentative Specification T-1452, Amend- 
ment No. 6, “Processing Fabrics, Threads 
and Cordage for Mildew-Proofing.” 


Nylon Size No. 488—(SON NEBORN) 
-a casein type product for sizing oiled 
as well as unoiled nylon weaving yarns. 


P 


Paramul* 115 — (CYANAMID)—an 
aluminum acetate wax emulsion for the 
production of higher water repellent  fin- 
ishes on all types of fibers and fabrics. 


* Trade-mark. 

Permalon No. 60-A (Patents applied 
for) —(HART)—a permanent cellulose fin- 
ish developed especially for Government net- 
tings. Said to impart increased strength, per- 
manent stiffness and control shrinkage to 
Government specifications. The addition of 
Celludye Color Concentrates to Permalon 
is said to permit fast colors to be ob- 
tained on fabrics without any additional 
treatment. 

Permel*—(CYANAMID)—a_synthe- 
tic resin emulsion product. This is said 
to be an extremely stable and versatile 
finishing material. It is said to possess 
unique properties which enable it to im- 
part to the fabric crease-proofing quali- 
ties and a control of the shrinkage as 
well as a high degree of water repel- 
lancy. It also yields a firm full hand. 


* Trade-mark. 

Polyethylene Glycols 200, 300, 400— 
HO(CH:CH:O), H— (CARBIDE) —mix- 
tures of various higher glycols which are 
rather viscous, light-colored, hygroscopic 
liquids. They absorb less moisture when 
exposed to the atmosphere than the simpler 
glycols. Polyethylene Glycol 200 is pre- 
dominantly tetraethylene glycol, and has an 
average molecular weight of approximately 
200; Polyethylene Glycol 300 is predom- 
inantly hexaethylene glycol with molecular 
weight of approximately 300; and Poly- 
ethylene Glycol 400 is predominantly non- 
aethylene glycol with a molecular weight of 
approximately 400. However, the material 
as supplied in each case contains higher 
and lower glycols. Completely soluble in 
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water and many organic solvents, but are 
insoluble in aliphatic hydrocarbons. Poly- 
ethylene Glycols 300 and 400 are soluble 
in the aromatic hydrocarbons: 
and_ toluene. 


benzene 


Uses: Solvent for nitrocellulose, a prop- 
erty which would be expected from the 
combination of alcohol and ether groups. 
Plasticizers for casein and gelatin com- 
positions, glues, cork, polyvinyl alcohol, 
and special printing inks where, it is 
stated, advantage can be taken of their 
low vapor pressures and decreased hy- 
groscopicities. The two alcohol groups 
present in the molecule can be esterified 
with dibasic acids to form resins of the 
alkyd type which possess different and 
unusual properties. Products resulting 
from esterification with one mole of fatty 
acids show interesting surface active prop- 
erties. 

Poly-Pen 127 (BURK-SCHIER)—a 
new wetting agent of the synthetic or- 
ganic sulfonate and solvent type. Said 
to be characterized by a unique freedom 
from excessive foaming in solution. This 
feature permits applications not hitherto 
suited to the fast wetting agents of the 
synthetic group. 

Prufduk 746-C and 746-CN—(MOR- 
TON )—two new compounds for finishing 
duck to meet the new revised Federal 
Specification CCC-D-746, in olive drab 
shade (C) for army and blue-gray (CN) 
for navy. They are applied from an 
emulsion base, eliminating a greater part 
of the fire hazard. They are claimed 
to give excellent flame, water and mil- 
dew proofing, coloring, and dry pliable 
hand at extremely low cost. 


Q 


Quartol—(ON YX)—a surface active 
germicide designed to sterilize leather, 
textiles, laundry and sundry products by 
immersion in solution. It is stated that 
Quartol (computed to 100% active) has 
a phenol coefficient between 400 and 500 
depending on organisms used for test. 
It is further stated that it is non-toxic, 
does not possess an allergic effect on hu- 
man beings, is stable to acids, alkalies 
and salts and is a potent fungicide and 
moth-proofing agent. 


R 


Radul D and W—(CIBA)—combined 
delustering and softening agents for syn- 
thetic fibers. It is claimed that, due: to 
the excellent dispersion and exhausting 
properties, the dulling effect is magnified, 
while the problem of settling out and 
consequent spotting is reduced to a min- 
imum. Radul D is recommended for 
dark dyed shades, and Radul W is rec- 
ommended for whites and pastels. 








Radul NCP—(CIBA)—a non-cationic 
delustering agent for synthetic fibers which 
can be used in conjunction with all types 
of finishing oils, gums, etc. 

Ramasol NA—(GENERAL)-~a ney 
waterproofing agent in the form of a 
white readily dispersible jp 
water. It is applied in one bath and 
does not require any after treatments. 
The water repellent effects obtained with 
Ramasol NA are said to be fast to mod- 


emulsion 


erate washing. Furthermore, it is said 
added advantage of a 
higher initial water repellency. It may 
be applied to materials of all kinds. If 
is best applied by the padding method. 
Raylubric 214—(HOUGHTON) — a 


blend of sulfonated vegetable oils with 


to possess the 


high grade mineral oil and a wetting agent. 
Useful as a Sanforizing assistant, tex- 
tile finishing oil, and softening oil. Claimed 
to be an excellent oil for use with rayon 
warp sizes such as gelatine caseinates, 
etc. 

Raylubric 608 — (HOUGHTON) —a 
self-emulsified blend of saponified and 
mineral oils for particular use as a ray- 
on soaking oil and rayon warp size con- 
ditioning agent. 

Raynit No. 515—(SONNEBORN)— 
a hydrogenated soluble wax for process- 
ing high twist rayon knitting yarns, either 
by soaking or by means of trough appli- 
cation. 

Rayonol N-5—(HART)—a coning oil 
for rayon hosiery yarns. It is stated 
that this product is a self-emulsifying min- 
eral oil, practically anhydrous and free of 
fatty acids. It is applied either before 
throwing (by dipping, soaking, etc., of the 
cones) or in the coning machine after 
throwing, the throwing yarn being subjected 
to steaming before and after coning. 

Rayonyx Duller No. 53—(ONYX)-— 
for use in the dye bath on hosiery. A 
new type of pigment duller which ex- 
hausts onto the fiber in the same man- 
ner as a dyestuff. This is said to ob- 
viate the change in color usually en- 
countered in finishes used after dyeing. 
It contains softening agents so that the 
final effect is a smooth, dull, soft hand. 
The finish also is said to eliminate sleazi- 
ness and tighten the stitch. It also elim- 
inates the finishing operation, saving time 
and water. 


Rayosoft—(RICHMOND)—A  sulfo- 
nated and mineral oil combination designed 
to be added to the last rinse on rayons 
and hair combinations to give them lubri- 
cation in the converting. 

Repel-o-cide—(HART)—a new one- 
piece water repellent and _ anti-mildew 
agent. Contains ortho phetiyl phenol 
in balanced proportions to meet Govern- 
ment specifications. Applied to all types 
of fabrics by pad, quetsch or in dye- 
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eck. No curing or atter treatment re- 
quired. 

Repel-O-Tex— (ONY X)- the Repel- 

9-Texs are advanced water-proofing agents 
wid to be characterized by greater stabil- 
ity, greater potency and permanence than 
most of the conventional types of water 
sroofings compounds. 
” Rosalamine—(RICHMOND)—In two 
‘orms, one containing an organic chrome 
ompound for use in dyeing with substan- 
tive colors and the other without the 
shrrome, for use as a scouring, dyeing and 
eveling agent. 

Rosopen A— (RICHMOND) — An 
aryl-alky] product for use as a penetrant 
and wetting agent. It is especially adapted 
jor package dyeing. 


S 


Sandofix—(SANDOZ)—a simple at- 
tertreatment in the last rinsing water with 
Sandofix is said to stop bleeding of di- 
rect colors in the subsequent wet process- 
ing, such as hot pressing. 

Scourclean—(RICHMOND)—a _ccre- 
gl scouring compound, said to be unique 
in its field in that it has a maximum scour- 
ing ability with a minimum rinse. 

Shellocol No. 582—(HART)—a water 
solution of which may _ replace 
shellac for certain purposes. Shellocol 
No. 582 is being used in the stiffening 
of hat bodies. No alkalis or other ma- 
terials are required. Special formulae are 
wailable for particular uses. 

Sodium Acetoacetyl-p-Sulfanilate — 


NHCOCH.COCH, 
a 


1/ 
SO:Na 


(CARBIDE )—Supplied as a red 

olored aqueous solution containing 40 to 50 
per cent of the salt. 

Uses: The reactive acetoacetyl group 
readily combines with diazotized aromatic 
amines. The sulfonate group, capable 
ot forming alkali metal salts, increases 
the water solubility of this compound and 
its derivatives. 

Sodium Hydrosulfite— (VIRGINIA) 
—a high grade, free-flowing powder for 
we in dyehouses, sugar mills, etc. 

Solstock—(RICH MOND) — for spin- 
aing of coarser yarns, like Worspinoil, 
but made with darker oils. Both of these 
products are designed for their ability 
to keep card clothing, rubber apron, etc., 
clean as well as give a minimum rinse. 

Soluble Oil CQ—(BURK-SCHIER)— 
a lubricating and conditioning agent for 
yarns. Said to provide maximum ab- 
sorbency and uniform conditioning. 
Sorbinol SF—(BURK-SCHIER — a 
ww finishing agent which is a blend of 


resins 
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sulfonated and neutral oils. Said to be 
characterized by the exceptional softness 
and pleasing hand which is imparted to 
cotton textiles. As its name implies, a 
high degree of absorptive or secondary 
wetting properties are said to be simulta- 
neously imparted. Especially suited for 
finishing cotton goods scheduled for shrink- 
proof treatment. 

Stabilon—(AAP)—an addition of 2-4 
grams of Stabilon to the developing bath 
is said to be of great advantage. It is 
said to prevent the decomposing of the 
diazo-compound, keep the coupling liquor 
clear, even after prolonged use, and above 
all, disperse unfixed color lake to such 
a high grade of dispersion that it can 
easily be removed by subsequent rinsing. 
Thus, it is stated, the fastness to crock- 
ing, which has always been a problem to 
naphthol 
upon, 

Stearonyx CA 8-(ONYX)—a copper 
ammonium hydrate serviceable for impart- 
ing mildew and rot resistance for all 
types of fabrics, particularly those em- 
ployed in sand bag preparation. The 
product is said to meet with Governmental 
acceptance for this type of work. 

Stearonyx No. 50—(ONYX)—a bac 
tericide and fungicide particularly de- 
veloped for application to camouflage cloth 
and capable of being used with Repel-O- 
Tex so as to water and rot proof fabrics 
simultaneously. 

Sulfol 300—( HOUGHTON) — a blend- 
ed all-saponifiable synthetic worsted oil 
of particular interest in the oiling of fine 
worsted and woolen yarns. 


dyers, is decidedly improved 


The product 
is said to be highly resistant to oxidation 
and to be readily emulsified with the 
usual alkaline salts. 

Surpalite KNT—(SURPASS)—a new 
type of textile detergent when used as an 
assistant in the kier boil. Eliminates the 
desizing operation, and at the same time, 
is said to give a cleaner and whiter bot- 
tom boil, thus reducing the amount of 





chlorine or peroxide required in the fur- 
ther bleaching operations. Also it is said 
to be an excellent assistant and clean- 
sing agent in the- scouring of cottons, 
cotton and rayons, and mixtures, as well 
as in the fulling and scouring of wool. 
It is stated that it may also be used with 
excellent results in the soaping of vats 
and naphthols. 

Surpalite OTB — (SURPASS)—a 
bleaching compound that may be used 
on all types of cotton, as well as on 
rayon, and mixtures of cotton and rayon 
in the piece, stock, or package machines. 
An excellent white is said to be obtained 
in a 1% hour boil in one operation, thus 
saving time, labor, and giving increased 
production. No chlorine is used or re- 
quired. 


Surpanol AM — (SURPASS) —a syn- 
thetic organic detergent in powder form 
said to have excellent detergent, emulsi- 
Used in 


the scouring of cotton, rayons, and mix- 


fying, and dispersing properties. 


tures of all types where oil, dirt, or grease 
is present. Said to be stable in hard 
water and resistant to boiling. May be 
used in kier under pressure. It is claimed 
that it is excellent for scouring spun 


rayon, Aralac, and mixtures thereof. 


Surpascour — (SURPASS)—a new 
type of soapless product that has been 
especially developed for the processing of 
knitted materials that must meet the 
shrinkage requirements of the Quarter- 
master’s department. This product is 
said to be easily applied and to be very 
economical to use, and is applicable to all 
cotton products such as protective gar- 
ments, and mixtures of cotton and woo 
in various percentages for army, navy, 
and lend-lease underwear _ specifications. 
Results obtained are said to be well within 
the limits set up to meet all shrinkage re- 
(quirements. 


T 


Tetraethanolammonium Hydroxide — 
N(C:H,.OH).OH—(CARBIDE) — Mol. 
Wt., 211.18. White, crystalline solid, very 
soluble in water and methanol. Melts at 
123°C. The product is an 
aqueous methanol solution, containing 40 to 
41 per cent of the hydroxide. This solution 
is a clear, amber liquid having a specific 
gravity of 1.15 to 1.17. It is a strong 
base, approaching the fixed alkalies in 
alkalinity. 


commercial 


Its aqueous solutions are stable 
at ordinary temperatures, but decompose 
upon heating to form weakly basic ter- 
tiary amines. 


Uses: In processes where it becomes 
desirable to destroy a strong base that 
has been useful at lower temperatures. It 
is said to be an excellent solvent for cer- 
tain types of dyes. Unlike stronger, quat- 
ernary bases, it is not a solvent for cel- 
lulose. 


Textarid CS — (SONNEBORN) — 
said to be a highly effective water emulsion 
type of water repellent, containing cop- 
per stearate and developed for processing 
shelter tent duck for the United States 
Army. 


Textarid D-586 (SONNEBORN) 
-said to be a highly effective water emul- 
sion water repellent finish, containing 
orthophenyl phenol for processing certain 
types of webbing, netting, balloon cloth, 
percale and other fabrics in accordance 
with present Quartermaster specifications. 


Textarid No. 616— (SONNEBORN) 


a solvent type water repellent finish 
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ior reproofing civilian garments and fab- 
rics after dry-cleaning. 
Textarid No. 629—(SONNEBORN)— 
a solvent type water repellent finish devel- 
oped to conform to Quartermaster specifi- 
cation PDQ 115a for reproofing service 
garments and fabrics after dry-cleaning. 
Theop—(GLYCO)— a light yellow 
liquid, free from odor and insoluble in water 
and petroleum hydrocarbons. Soluble in 
alcohol, aromatic hydrocarbons, vegetable 
oils and acetone. Used as a plasticizer for 
synthetic rubbers and ethyl cellulose. 
Tragsub W-1427 — (WOLF) —a spe- 
cialty converted starch. 
Trichlorethane—CICH.CHC1.—(CAR- 
BIDE)—Mol. Wt. 133.4. Sp. Gr at 20/20° 
C., 1.4432. Boiling Point at 760 mm., 113.7 
C. Colorless, non - inflammable 
liquid soluble in most organic solvents, but 
difficulty soluble in water (0.48 per cent 
at 25°C.). Stable under ordinary condi- 
tions of use. 


volatile, 


Uses: A good solvent and extractant for 
most oil, fats, and waxes, as well as natural 
and certain types of synthetic rubber. 

Trough Emulsion L-51— (HART) — 
this product is especially recommended by 
the manufacturers for use in the knitting 
of acetate rayon yarns. A 2 per cent solution 
of this product in the troughs of the knit- 
ting machines is said to give excellent knit- 


ting results. 


Unicol — (COMMON W EALTH)—a 
hygroscopic salt compound of neutral pH. A 
glycerine substitute, recommended by the 
manufacturers wherever the retention of 


moisture is desired. 


Warcocide No. 1— (WARWICK) - 
a 25 per cent aqueous dispersion of o-phenyl 
phenol and was designed for use on Gov- 
ernment fabrics requiring resistance to mil- 
dew growth. It is stated that the particle 
size of the disperse phase is so fine that it 
is able to penetrate into the fabric without 
difficulty. 
at any 


It will disperse readily in water 
temperature above 120°F. The 
o-phenyl phenol is present in this product 
in the free state and not as a soluble salt 
and for this reason it does not redissolve 
in water when once deposited on the fabric. 
Warcocide No. 1 has been so formulated 
that it may be applied in conjunction with 
Impregnole in a single bath under certain 
conditions, where this is advisable. This 
product is now being used on a number of 
types of Government fabrics in which an 
o-phenyl phenol content of 1 per cent to 
2 per cent is required. In order to deposit 
a given amount of o-phenyl phenol on the 
fabrics the pick-up must be determined on 
the equipment to be used and the concentra- 


tion of Warcocide No. 1 adjusted accord- 
ingly. Although Warcocide No. 1 contains 
a small amount of organic solvent the prod- 
uct is said to be non-inflammable under con- 
ditions encountered in use. 

Warcocide No. 3— (WARWICK) - 
a 25 per cent aqueous dispersion of chloro- 
phenyl phenol. Remarks concerning War- 
cocide No. 1, above, generally apply to this 
product. 

Worspinoil—(RICHMOND)—for use 
in worsted spinning. It is a soluble white 
mineral oil which is said to scour out more 
easily than the fatty oils. 


X 


X-Flex—-Series—(PAISLEY)—No. 3 
No. 4 for 
Both synthetics, said to 
offer no resistance to desizing in finishing 


for acetate and Bemberg warps. 
nylon warp sizing. 


process. 


EQUIPMENT 


Corresite—(BLICKMAN)—a new con- 
struction material developed for textile wet 
processing equipment. It is a phenol-formal- 
dehyde-fiber glass plastic. Its outstanding 
properties are said to be high tensile 
strength and excellent resistance to corro- 
sion. It is stated that it has chemical re- 
sistance to chlorine and its compounds, hy- 
drochloric acid, dilute sulfuric acid, phos- 
phoric acid, organic acids, solvents, tri- 
chlorethylene, carbon tetrachloride ethylene, 
chlorhydrin, hydrocarbons, metal salt solu- 
tions, etc. 
follows: 


Its physical properties are as 
specific gravity — 1.35, 
strength — 36,000 Ib. per sq. in., 


tensile 
impact 
strength—16 ft. lb. per in. of notch; mate- 
rial may be used for working temperatures 
up to 275° F. It is available in pipes and 
fittings, rectangular and cylindrical tanks, 
and other large size chemical plant and tex- 
tile wet processing equipment. 


Range—(BIRCH)—for handling knit- 
ted fabrics after they have been wet proc- 
essed. It is made up of a splitting and 
opening machine in which is incorporated 
a patent vacuum extractor, preceded by a 
motor driven Cook’s patent de-twisting 
machine, and followed by an_ individual 
ceiling type folder driven from the open- 
ing machine. 


The twist is removed by the reversible 
motor driven de-twisting machine 
where it continues 
the rotatable 


from 
without stopping, to 
nose of the semi-circular 
table or tube. This table has a slot through 
which light shines to assist the operator in 
guiding the drop stitch of the fabric 
straight to the rotary splitting knife. After 
being split, the cloth is opened and ex- 
tracted by passing over one of their patent 
adjustable slot vacuum boxes and thence 
to the folder. 


It is stated that this range saves a lot 









of handling of the fabrics which is neces 
sary when the various operations are done 
one at a time. It is claimed that two 
men, using this range, can remove the 
twist, split, open, fold the 
fabric at a speed of from 15 to 50 yards 
per minute. 


extract and 


The speed at which it is ryy 
is dependent on the type of goods to be 
extracted. At the present time, on arm 
overcoatings, a speed of 25 yards per min- 
ute is being used. 

“Rohunta Express” Fulling Mill — 
(RODNBY HUNT)—a new machine 
that is said to be a radical departure from 
previous design and construction practice 
The principle innovation is in the arrange- 
ment of the frame and tub. Usually the 
tub has had to support the rolls and othe; 
heavy equipment of a fulling mill, and 
hence has had to be extra 
strong. In this model, a 


heavy and 
frame is first 





“Rohunta Express” Fulling Mill 


built to support the rolls, drive, packing 
boxes, etc. from this same frame 
is hung a light strong tub that was de: . 
signed to serve its essential purpose—that 
of container for the cloth. Advantages 
claimed for this model are as follows: the 
frame can be 


Then 


designed for maximum 
strength and efficiency without waste of 
materials, the tub can likewise be built 
as a tub without having to modify its de- 
sign and other 


mechanism and an easily demounted super- 


construction to support 


structure makes the inner mechanism read 
Other features of this mill 
include an improved “coil spring” method 


ily accessible. 


of providing pressure on the top roll and 
stronger packing box frames with individ- 
ually adjustable stainless steel guides in 
corporated as part of the packing boxes 
themselves. 

Scales—(EXACT)—a line of 
especially adapted for use in the dyehoust 
and bleachery. Models various 
capacities from 4 ounces to 150 pounds. A 
new line of analytical scales has been de- 
veloped, with dashpot control, which will 
be announced These 
manufactured and sold under the regis- 
tered trade marks “Exact Weight” and 
“Shadowgraph.” 


scales 


cover 


soon. scales are 
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- enough for your table... 
but not for Calco's needs! 


il f. : Pure and inviting as the finest of table salt may appear, it still isn’t pure enough 
oven “{ . P for certain of Calco’s needs. Of the seven salt grades we use, two must be even more 
tied > /% free of impurities than salt which is perfectly suited for table use. Three other 


s de * 4 types are as highly refined as table salt—and the other two grades depart only 

—that . slightly from the standards of appearance and purity for table salt. 

— 4 : Taking such care with as simple and common a compound as salt is not as extreme 

imum ’ _L as it seems. For our purposes, this chemical is a raw material. Upon its behavior 

te of = in chemical reactions depends the success of many Calco processes. And being 
_ extra careful with every step is the surest way we know to safeguard the quality 


— of the dyes, intermediates and other materials we supply our customers. 
otner 


super- 
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ds. A CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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’ Bound Brook, New Jersey 
and 


Boston Philadelphia » Providence * New York * Charlotte * Chicago 
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ToThe A.A.T.C.C. 


Our congratulations on this 
the Twenty-second Anniversary 
of uninterrupted service in the 
advancement of the science 
of Textile. Wet-Processing. 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS 


Incorporated 


BLACKS 


DIRECT ... ACID... DEVELOPED 
FORMALDEHYDE... ACETATE 
EACH CHARACTERIZED BY DISTINCT INDI- 
VIDUALITY IN ITS PARTICULAR FIELD OF 
APPLICATION 
-® 


STOCKS CARRIED BY DYESTUFF 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL TEXTILE CENTERS 


é 
OFFICE and FACTORY PATERSON OFFICE 
2701 Boston St., Baltimore, Md. 100 E. 11th Street 
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LUPOSEC C.U. 


a? 


Res 


FOR WATERPROOFING OF ALL MILITARY FABRICS 


_ c.U. is the adaptation for 
military purposes of LUPOSEC, 
Jacques Wolf's well-known one-bath 
repellent. LUPOSEC C. U. combines all 
the manifold advantages of LUPOSEC, 


and meets government specifications 


for waterproofing and mildewproof- 
ing of military fabrics. Whether your 
job is on work clothes, summer dress 
uniforms, shelter tents, or sleeping 
bags, LUPOSEC C.U. gives high-effi- 


ciency. low-cost, water-repellent fin- 


UES WOLF & co 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. I., 
Chicago, lil., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 


——4 


ae 
PRO DUCTS 
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PASSAIC, N. J. 
Philadeiphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 


ish. LUPOSEC C. U. requires no special 
equipment; may be applied in either 
a continuous or a batch type ma- 
chine. 


LUPOSEC C.U. is stable and may be 
mixed with other finishing com- 
pounds such as gelatines, gums. 
starches, dextrines. It works with 
equal effectiveness on cotton, wool. 


silk, cellulose acetates, ete. 


LUPOSEC I.N. is a companion-prod- 
uct to LUPOSEC C.U., adjusted to meet 
government specifications for Army 
Duck. LUPOSEC I.N. is applied in sol- 
vent solutions. 





CJIW 


NO MORE CHANCE THAN A SNOW MAN! 


Without facts, pertinent facts, business has no 
more chance of survival than the trusting snow 
man in the picture. For each one of the wide 
variety of Emery and Twitchell chemicals in 
many grades and forms, we can give you help- 
ful data on characteristics, properties, and 
applications. And every order is delivered 
according to specifications. 


All Emery chemicals are tested and analyzed 


by our Control Laboratory at os! Theyy 


© 


4 
YUonagya © 


every step of production. This 


assures constant performance 


QnATORY. 
yo 


with no variations from ship- 
ment to shipment. 


Do you want to know more about 


these LEADING EMERY PRODUCTS? 


All Grades Stearic Acid ; 
All Grades Elaine Oleic Acid 
Fatty Acids 

Fatty Acid Derivatives 
Twitchell Worsted Oils 


Twitchell Fat-Splitting Reagents 
Twitchell Emulsifying Agents 
Twitchell Rayon Oils 

Twitchell Finishing Oils 


(for regular or Sanforized finishes) 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information on the following 


Emery products:...... 
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Speed Your Production... 


Conserve Labor and Critical Materials... 
WITH THESE 


UNIQUE STARCH PRODUCTS! 


WARP SIZING— 


NALEX —for fine cotton yarns. 
LANAMYL —for worsted yarns. 
FIBERJEL V—for filament viscose yarns. 
FIBERJEL SR—for spun rayon yarns, 


FINISHING 
FIBERTEX —for sheer, crisp finishes. 
NAPO GUM—for full, weighty finishes. 
SPUNJEL—for spun rayon finishes. 


PRINTING 
AMYLO—for cotton printing (replaces Natural Gums) 
VAT GUM #11—for rayon printing. 
AMBER GUM (prepared) —for rayons and cottons. 


All made from Domestic Raw Mate- 
rials and available in Large Quantities. 


HaTionAL STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Socony-Vecuum representa- 
tives are prepared to give the 
textile finishers all necessary as- 
sistance in the application of 
S/V Copper Naphthenate in 
their mills. The plant equipment 
and operations involved are 
very simple. 

The various S/V Copper 
Naphthenates present a wide 


NEW FACTS ON MILDEW-PROOFING 


v Copper Naphthenat 
Used on Camouflage Ne 
...Millions of Sandbags! 


S/V Copper Naphthenate is well known to all manufacturers of camouflage nets and sand bags as the officially 
approved preservative against destructive action of mildew (commonly known as rotting). When treated with 
S/V Copper Naphthenate the service life of these vital defense materials is increased many times. 


range of properties. Different 
combinations of ingredients 
make a flexibility possessed by 
very few commercially avail- 
able preservatives. Their use 
does away with danger from 
poisonous vapors, and they can 
be handled safely with ordinary 
precautions taken with com- 
mon dry-cleaning naptha. 




























THESE PRODUCTS ARE AVAILABLE 
SUBJECT TO NATIONAL 
WARTIME REQUIREMENTS 








































SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


Standard Oil of New York Division +» White Star Division « Lubrite Division +» Chicago 
Division « White Eagle Division « Wadhams Division « Southeastern Division (Balti- 
more) « Magnolia Petroleum Company « General Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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here's more than meets the eye to this 

marquisette evening gown. For with- 
out the proper processing agents, the fab- 
ric itself never could have been achieved. 
That’s the reason so many leading mills, 
converters, finishers and dyers have turned 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 
soaps and detergents . . . for dependably 
uniform wetting, fulling, scouring and dis- 
persing agents. 

The C.P.P. line includes products that 
fit your own special needs—usually at 
lower cost than so-called “special” prod- 
ucts. Ask your Colgate-Palmolive-Peet rep- 
resentative for full information, or write 


to us direct. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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USEFUL CORROSION DATA 


A 


Comparative data assumes new importance 


in selection of substitute materials 


For many applications requiring corrosion-resistant mate- 
rials, strategic alloys are no longer available. Users must 
therefore resort to the less restricted metals. 


In this situation, the ‘echnical Service Division of Inter- 
national Nickel, welcomes the opportunity to be of service. 


Even though your problem may not be concerned with 
Nickel or its alloys, you are invited to utilize information 
in INco corrosion data files. 


Much of this information has been gathered by Inco Devel- 
opment and Research men as a result of corrosion tests car- 
ried out in various plants under actual operating conditions. 
It applies not only to Nickel Alloys and other corrosion- 
resisting materials, but also to other metals, including ordi- 
nary iron and steel. 


These data, together with assistance in interpreting them 
with respect to your own problems are available without 
obligation. For information and assistance please address 
the Technical Service Division. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Helping to “Finish” the Axis 


with AQUAPEL 2[5c... 


Ten years ago Fancourt created Aquapel, a new type 
water-repellent. Today, on coats, tents, and many other 
protective covers, you'll find Aquapel 215c doing its 
bit to protect Allied men and materiel from rain, mil- 
dew and other moisture menaces all over the world. 
Aquapel and the complete line of Fancourt products, 
together with the experience and ability of our 


entire staff, stand ready to help you “finish” the Axis. 


W. F. FANCOURT S mierda 


Phila., Pa., Solving Finishing Problems Since 
In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro 
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THE HUNTER MODEL NK 
All Enclosed Stainless Steel 
Piece Dye Kellle for 


MODERN DYEING AND BLEACHING 


FJiustraten here is the newest 
Hunter addition to modern dyeing and 
bleaching requirements. It offers the users 
these distinct advantages among others: 


(a) Vibrationless construction: All driving and 
driven members supported in newly designed 
separate frames. 


Vari-speed drive for main reel for increased 


flexibility. 


A size and type for any piece dyeing or 
bleaching requirement. 


Tight top enclosure, which is windowed and 
lighted, saves up to 35% of steam for the 
dyeing cycle. Entire Kettle may be insu- 
lated if required. 


Proved performance on fabrics ranging 
from mohair plushes, woolens, worsteds, 
unions, blankets, to spun rayon suitings. 


If you contemplate replacing or expand- 
ing your present dyehouse units, it will 
pay you to ask Hunter for details. Simply 
write or call 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 «© NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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JRING WOOLEN GOODS” 
ING VAT-DYED COTTONS 


Weapon of War for Textiles. Modinal 
D double strength detergent is prov- 
ing its versatility and economy as 
mills set production records. 


In Soaping Off Vats, for instance, full 
shade development is obtained and 
light fastness improved with Modinal 
D. Costs are reduced. 


In Scouring Woolen Goods, Modinal D 
reduces rinsing time and temperatures. 
It eliminates blotchy dyeings and im- 
proves penetration. Results are uni- 
form. Mills can accomplish real econ- 


omies in time, steam, labor and water. 


Take a short cut to improved results. 
Let one of our technical men show 
you where-and how Modinal can speed 
up and improve your wartime pro- 
duction. The Gardinol Corporation, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Sales agents: 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio— 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


*“MODINAL" is the trade-mark used 
by the Gardinol Corp. to designate 
a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 


Ke) oy | NAL D Fatty Alcohol Sulfates 
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SoLvay SopiIuM NITRITE is produced 
in fine, free-flowing crystals of extremely 
high quality and purity. It is a product of 
U.S.P. Grade that is especially suited to the 


manufacture of azo dyes. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street - New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me package data and prices on 
Solvay Sodium Nitrite. 
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The use of LOGWOOD EXTRACT for the produc 
tion of fast blacks on wool, invariably results in 


1. More lustrous blacks of unmatched and unvarying 
beauty and intensity. 


2. Fast blacks that never change under artificial light 


3. Full coverage, with no necessity for carbonizing or 
speck dyeing. 


4. Definite weight increase of 3“¢ to 5“; 


5. Economical production. Due to weight increase 
the net cost of dyeing is practically nothing 


6. Increased production, since overloading of dyeing 
machines is always practical, without sacrifice of 
quality 


From whatever angle you consider it, LOGWOOD 
stands out as the cheapest fast black dye available 


Send for our booklet: 
Advantages of Dyeing Wool with Logwood”’ 


MleUoAalt —L_ 1 


COMPANY 
22 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK 


UW ocd 


NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 


CANADA COLORS & CHEMICALS, LTD., TORONTO 
PRESCOTT & 3 2 Reg'd, MONTREAL 


Molen | felehy 


frral Choice Vig We Vile) 
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We salute the Textile Industry for its 
valuable service in helping to win the war 
by making Uncle Sam’s fighting men the 
best clothed in the world. 


We congratulate the executives and 
workers in the many mills which have won 
Army-Navy “E” pennants for war pro- 
duction achievement. The Textile Industry 
rightly regards these awards as an incen- 
tive for even greater performance. 


We are proud of the fact that so many 
of our customers are among the mills which 
have received these awards. 


When final Victory is won, textile mills 
and their suppliers will have every reason 
to look back and say: 


“We helped to win it - together”. 


(841 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 285 Madison Ave., New York City 250 Van Horne St, Toronto, Can. 
1011 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


ABORATORIES AT: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ‘CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE + LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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BIXACID FAST RED GL 
WOOL 


This level dyeing wool color is faster to light than 
any other Acid Red. Its good money value renders 
it of special interest for the production of fast to light 
Reds, or in combination with Alizarine Blues and Fast 
Light Yellows for the production of mode shades. 


Send for product sample and price 


BICK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 





ANILINE COLORS 
SUMAC EXTRACT 
NATURAL DYESTUFFS 
INTERMEDIATES 
SIZINGS and FINISHING MATERIALS 


. 
WwW 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Main Office and Works: 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 










INQUIRIES SOLICITED 






ranches: 
RALEIGH, N. C. PAWTUCKET, R. I. HAZELHURST, MISS. 
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More than 4,500 Chemists, 
Dyers and Finishers will 
read your advertising mes- 
sage in this issue of the 
Reporter @ To you who 
manufacture products which 


are important in the produc- 





tion of fabrics for war we 
suggest a regular advertis- 
ing schedule in this, the 
official vubiiadiien of the 
Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile 


Chemists and Colorists. 
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FOR whiter whites in kier-boiled 
goods use Metso Granular. 


Metso Granular is sodium metasilicate 
(Na,SiO,°¢5H,O). It is an able ally to increased 
whiteness for either woven or knit goods. 
The balanced silica content steps up removal 
of dirt, wax, oil and motes, and then prevents 
the removed dirt from re-affixing itself to 
the clean cloth. 


Better results in the kier boil save expensive 
bleach. Write for more information and a 
sample of Metso .. . today. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ C0. 


Gen’! Offices & Lab.: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. 
9 Plants Distributors in over 60 cities 


Sodium Metasilicate, U. S. Pat. 1898707 
Sodium Sesquisilicate, U. §. Pat. 1948730, 2145749 


PQ SILICATES OF SODA 
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Atlantid Chemicdal Go. 


EAST PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


TEXTILE PROCESSING - SOAPS and OILS 
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ee 
CHEMISTS 


= " 
( 


ee 
COLORISTS 
———=_ > 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Soaps and Oils 


Our specialties covered by trade marks 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NAPHTACYL 
TRITANIUM 
PERMACYL 


ALPHACYL 
ARROCHROME 
SUPRACLEAN 


L. L. BRIDEN & COMPANY 


Clinton, Massachusetts 
Telephone Clinten 105 


War jobs helped yy 
HOOKER 
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EXPAND Pear ik 


EXPANDINY aie = — ve 
> e ~~ ‘ ~~ 
he, a as 
CAPACITY PO. 
Dyers, converters and textile processors Striving to 


expand their capacity to meet urgent war orders 
are aided by the quality of 


HOOKER Chemicals 


Because every minute lost here aids the Axis, there is no time for unnecessary 
experiments and changes of process necessitated by unexpected chemical reactions. 


% 
a 
° 


HOOKER chemicals, by virtue of their accurate conformity with specifications, 
speed production and help insure desired results. 
HOOKER chemicals include dye intermediates, bleaches, 
insecticides, and agents for render- 
ing fabrics mildew, moisture and 
flame proof. 


mordants, germicides, 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


F c NIAGARA FALLS NEW YORK 
Write for complete list and 


¢ TACOM, INGTO. 
specifications of HOOKER Saitgst oy eae 


OOK < 
chemicals for the dye 


and textile industries. & Zi 


<7 


Wiw YORK CITY 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service ... Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1916 


Aniline Colors <):) For Alll Industries 


We solicit inquiries from the trade for domestic and imported 


British dyestuffs. Large stocks are carried for prompt shipment. 


26 Years of Service 


ecessary 
actions. 


ction L. & R. ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


micides, 


HARRY L. LOBSENZ. Pres. 


50 White Street, New York, N. Y. 


ATLAS - OMETERS 


ACCELERATED 
TESTING 


EQUIPMENT IN CLEANING 
N Atlas-Ometers you have a STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT AVOID 


simple, easy way to learn, 
quickly, how your products will 


resist fading, or deterioration from M Wiad A LS TH AT ‘@.\ U SE co R R ) ) '@) N 


laundering. Atlas-Ometers have 
a been a valuable mainstay of the 
washing machine of textile industry for — quarter Do not use ordinary steel wool or steel All orders subject to Gov- 
the A. A. T. C. C.— of a century. Their time-saving brushes on stainless steel equipment. ernment Priority Regula- 
measures resistance guidance is more essential right Steel particles rubbed off the steel wool tions. 
to washing action, now than ever before or brushes may become imbedded in 
shrinking, staining, ms the stainless steel. The particles will 
color fastness to soaps : rust and discolor the stainless steel 
and solvents. All fac- surface and can be the focal point of 
tors carefully con- serious corrosion. 
7 cng gi be pro- You can avoid the contamina- 
_— exactly at any tion of dye solutions by using only 
ime. r stainless steel wool or brushes for 
FADE-OMETER—Rotates specimens around [| hie | cleaning. Watching details like 
the Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc, the ; . this will help you keep your 
closest approach to natural sunlight. Tem- aad equipment in good working 
perature automatically controlled. , ‘ condition ee wartime 

assignment. en mainte- 
WEATHER-OMETER—Duplicates effect of ac- nance problems arise let us 
tual exposure—months of sun, rain, heat know about them. Perhaps 
and cold condensed to a few days. one of our engineers can 
give you a “helpful main- 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES co. : | tenance’ suggestion. _ 
373 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois * Specialists in Manufac 


NC. 
ATLAS -OMETERS S. BLICKMAN:: 


WKEN, N. J. 
LAUNDER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 208 GREGORY AVE. WEEHA 





Phoenix Colors 


available for 
SERVICE FABRICS 


PHOENIX CHROME 
YELLOW SW CONC. 
PHOENIX CHROME 
YELLOW 2GF 
PHOENIX CHROME 
YELLOW GA 


PHOENIX CHROME 
RED Y EX. CONC. 
PHOENIX CHROME 
BLUE BLACK G 
PHOENIX CHROME 
BORDEAUX B 


COLOR & CHEMICAL CO - 


24 VAN HOUTEN STREET 


ING - 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


For Waterproofing 
Army and Navy Uniform 
Fabrics and Tent Ducks ° 


PRODUCTS 


Hydroxy* Water-shield “D” 
Hydroxy Water-shield 
and Mildewproof No. 1 


(complying with Government 
Specifications No. 54A) 


Hydroxy Mildewproof No. 2 
for Burlap and Osnaburg for use in Sand Bags. 


“(Reg. U. S. Pat. OF.) 


Kali Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Headquarters for the A.A.T.C.C. . 
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Whe Wonder Hotel of 


NEW ENGLAND WELCOMES YOU 


Thesis 


y ~ Tub end Shower Bath —Servidor- 
mer) Radio-Electric Tickless Clocks- and 
‘ Circulating Ice Water in every Room. 


" 500 ROOMS with Bath 


Single #25° to 940° Double #350 to*5 
COCKTAIL ROOM 


COFFEE SHOPPE 
RESTAURANT 


OF HOSPITALITY 


A 


ij fi uid 
Conveniently located at yea STATION @ Direct Entrance Boston & Mai 
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W. D. LAUNDRIE, Manager 
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ror G. I. Full-Fashioneds— 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 


It’s a new era for cotton and rayon full-fashioneds 
...they’re in the Army now. It’s a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and 
Finishes can simplify their full-fashioned process- 
ing. Available for immediate delivery. 


Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain. 


Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers. 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade. 


Send for trial order and formula today. 


SOAPS e OILS - FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


0 Wn A =) ot @) God SO) ESTABLISHED 1909 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON,N. J.. CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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TITAPROOFS 


Water soluble powders for moisture proofing, well 
adapted for Woolens and Knit Goods of Wool Face 
and Cotton Backing. 


No greasy feel to finished goods. 
economical. 


TITANSEC. T 


Paste Water Repellent, and very good for cotton duck, 
bagging and various fabrics, with rot-proofing qualities. 


Easily applied and 








Inquire about these and also many other products of TITAN 
quality Sulphonated Oils, and Textile Specialties. 








TITAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


Jersey City New Jersey 
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®CLASSIFIEDe 


WANTED: Jig Dyer—experienced in dyeing rayop 





cotton and acetates. Must be capable of matching ae. 
curately and take charge of night shift in Southern yyjlj 
Write Box No. 411, American Dyestuff Reporter, 449 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

WANTED: Research and development chemist, ex. 
perienced in the formulation and application of wet-proe- 
Must be qualified 
Permanent position, with 
Write Box No, 
412, American Dvestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


essing agents for the textile industry. 
by training and experience. 


salary commensurate with qualifications. 


WANTED: Experienced jig dyer on rayon twills and 
serges for the men’s lining trade. Also, experienced jig 
Address replies 
to Eclipse Piece Dy e Works, 35 Eighth St., Passaic, N. ]. 


dyer on vat colors for government work. 


Attention of Mr. James Baldecchi. 


POSITION WANTED: Chemist, A.B. degree, having 
experience in textile industry including testing, throwing, 
full-fashioned knitting and dyeing, chemical sales and re- 
search. American, 28, married, presently employed in 
broad goods field. Write Box No. 413, American Dyestuf 
Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














BUY CHRISTMAS SEA\ 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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lite YOU BE THE JUDGE..... 
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No. 
aa Don’t decide on any water repellent until you read what an 
independent testing laboratory found out about the remark- 
+ al able results achieved with FEN Water Repellent. “Take a 
d jig Lesson from the Mermaid” is a folder summarizing these 
7 results. It shows how FEN Water Repellent produces 15‘; 
| a FEN Water Repellent is a 
one-bath treatment for stein to 2900 greater water repellency than other products of same 
and water repellency. Fast, 
sure, economical. Mixes r : : ~ 
: sures economical. | Mixes nature. Fully meets Q.M.C. specifications. Ask for folder. 
laving throughout the bath. Easily 
wis applied on quetsch, padder, 
= eR vce grace ee a Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Trenton Ave., 
id re- AT. Cat ee oe meng er . 7 ¥ ve a _— Ps 
a te n elevated te om bere ruce, A 4 = 32> eensboro, WN. oe 
ed in au clevated temperature. 7 . WATER REPELLENT 
estuff 
WAREHOUSE AND SHIPPING DEPT. TELEPHONE 
80 WENDELL STREET. BOSTON HANccck 5740-5741 -5742 
P. 0. BOX 1552 
ee 
76 BATTERYMARCH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
)RTER 
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DECATING IMPROVES 
FABRIC FINISH 


Viscose, acetate, Aralac and certain cottons and 
knitted goods can be made more appealing to the eye 
and hand—easily and inexpensively—by decating. 


Using only one operator, this decater has by test, 
produced 250 yards more per hour than other 
machines requiring two operators. 


The decating of piece dyed fabrics results in an 
improved quality at lower cost, due to the absence 
of breaks, harshness and other undesirable faults. 
It also results in added savings because of the smaller 
amounts of softening materials required. Printed 
fabrics show the additional advantage of decreased 
mark-offs, due to excessive amounts of oil which is 
necessary unless the piece is decated. 


Since its introduction in 1937 a number of im- 
provements have been made, making this decater 
faster and simpler to operate. The machine is sturdily 
built and complete in every detail. Just hook up 
steam, water and electricity. 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
MACHINE CO. 


370 STRAIGHT ST., PATERSON. N. J. 


World’s largest manufacturer of synthetic 
fabric processing machinery 
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For twenty years, Burk-Schier wet-processing agents have met the test of 
chemical effectiveness by the quality of the finished products which they 
have helped to produce. Textile Manufacturers have found Burk-Schier wet- 
processing agents most effective and economical for scouring, bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing. There is a Burk-Schier product made to suit your needs. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
PENETRANTS - SOFTENERS + SOLUBLE OILS + FINISHES + CHEMICALS 
a 
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Ge 


Oven-Weighed 
at 300° F! 


CONDITIONING OVEN 


HIS conditioning oven is used to at- 

tain greater accuracy in such analy- 
tical investigations as the determination 
of the moisture content of yarns, the 
rate of evaporation and polymerization, 
and the rate of drying of finishes. By 
directly weighing materials at controlled 
high or lew temperatures and high or 
low humidity while still in the oven, 
exact control is maintained during the 
entire analysis. A continuous record of 
the sample’s loss in weight during the 
investigation is made possible by the 
analytical balance connected to the 
weighing pans within the oven. Once a 
sample is placed in the oven, it remains 
undisturbed during drying, and weigh- 
ing, eliminating loss by handling. 





WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


O textile problem is too large—nor any 

too small to receive the attention of the 
trained textile chemists of the Rohm & Haas 
Textile Evaluation Laboratory. 

Our modern laboratory is equipped with 
specially designed, precise testing and eval- 
uating machines, as well as with small-scale 
models of all the basic textile machines. 

From the initial development of a new prod- 
uct to the final plant processing of finished 
goods, the Rohm & Haas Textile Evaluation 
Laboratory is ready to offer the textile indus- 
try valuable guidance on many problems. 


TRITONS Synthetic detergents, emulsifying, 


wetting, and dispersing agents. 


RHOTEXES —synctieri. gums for sizing and 


thickening. 


DEGOMMAS - concentrated diastatic and 


proteolytic enzymes for desizing. 


RHOPLEXES -Aqueous resin dispersions for 


finishing and coating fabrics. 


RHONITES —srouis urea formaldehyde 


resins for textile finish 


PROTOLIN —Scrippin ent for wool stock 


and piece goods. 


FORMOPON -Reducin: ind stripping agent 
Pr 


in acid systems. 


LYKOPON-Reducin; and stripping agent in 


basic systems. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY ¥* 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, : Ss 





Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes .. Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics. . Synthetic Insecticides . . Fungicides . . and other Industrial Chemicals ase 
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LIKE THE TIDES, ARE E EVER CHANGING 


i Se TR PT ENT 


++ Styles are fickle, dictated by both the whims and fancies of 

the fairer sex, and the exigencies of an emergency or a crisis, 
—yet, throughout the ages styles have been primarily influenced 

by eye-appeal, plus a definite consideration for utility and 
wearability — And in this ebb and flow of “‘style-tide,”” Scholler 

Processing Products have for over 35 years, always imparted 
those essential factors which give to any fiber or fabric: Alluring 

beauty, Softness, Snag and Run resistance, plus Long Service Life. 


There’s a Scholler Processing Compound to meet any of your 
requirements. 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. D..B 
Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes. 


FINISHES 
= Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. » St 


Ree U S A and Canada 


. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 





A UNIT ‘OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.; 401 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Russell & Bayard Streets, Baltimore, Md.; 3333 Wilkinson 


$ % 

<3 
(above) One of Cyanamid’s modern large-capacity units for the 
production of textile chemicals. Large-scale production means 
greatest possible uniformity in chemical supply. 


(left) A similar unit in another Cyanamid plant. Each <i 
Cyanamid’s volume production methods is planned and carfi 
out to deliver highest quality as well. 


EGARDLESS of whether the volume required is mote 
erate or in carload lots, chemicals for the textile) 
manufacturing processes should be of a consistently) 
reliable, uniform quality at all times. A 
The source of supply of textile chemicals... the suk 
phonated oils, penetrants, sizing compounds, wettiigy 
agents and other specialties .. . therefore becomesy 
a primary consideration to the manufacturer in Stay 
lishing economically dependable processing resultsay 
Cyanamid recognizes this vital part played by chemitj 
cals throughout the textile industry. Cyanamid is alsogy 
aware that the supplies required by the textile industeyygy 
can best be provided by high-standard volum@y 
production, insuring the barrel by barrel uniformity 
made possible by large batch manufacture. As a result 
Cyanamid has set up modern large-scale facilities ade) 
jacent to the important centers of textile manufacture 
Cyanamid today is able to assure textile manufage 
turers that their requirements, both large and small 
will be accurately and quickly filled with chemicals of 
a consistently high quality. : 
Cyanamid is also prepared to serve textile manulat? 
turers on problems relating to the proper selectio#@® 
chemicals to meet changing specifications in produgs 
tion...a valuable extra service without charge @& 
obligation that is backed by extensive research amg) 


practical field experience. ‘a 
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SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES; #3 
SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
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